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THIS SOIL SURVEY 


Turn to ‘‘Index to Soil Map Units”’ 
5 F which lists the.name of each map unit and the 
page where that map unit is described. 


See ‘Summary of Tables’' (following the 
é. Contents) for location of additional data 
ona specific soil use. 


Consult ‘'Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 


This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 

i < agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 
for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, usually 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1962-75. Soil 
names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1975. 

This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and 
the University of Idaho College of Agriculture, Idaho Agricultural Experiment 
Station, U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Idaho 
State Soil Conservation Commission. It is part of the technical assistance fur- 
nished to the Kootenai-Shoshone Soil Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Field stripcropping of wheat on Taney soils in the 
southwestern part of Kootenal County. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Kootenai County Area, Idaho contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions of 
soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or hazards 
to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome 
these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on the envi- 
ronment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper perform- 
ance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife 
management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to 
help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or under- 
ground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the 
location of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and pro- 
ductive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


for 


Amos |. Garrison, Jr. 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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The Kootenai County Area is in the northern panhan- 
dle of Idaho. The survey area includes all of the county 
except for the contiguous portion of the Coeur d'Alene 
National Forest in the eastern part of the county. The 
Area has a total of 513,000 acres, or approximately 800 
square miles. Coeur d'Alene, the county seat, has a 
population of 17,750 (1975 census). 

With the exception of the Rathdrum Prairie in the 
northern part, the land surface is generally rough, con- 
sisting mostly of forested, mountainous, or hilly terrain 
that has comparatively narrow valleys opening out to the 
west. The mountainous areas are mostly metamorphic 
and metasedimentary rocks. 

The Rathdrum Prairie is a glacial-outwash plain where 
soils were deposited by the waters from melting glaciers. 
It has level or gently sloping terraces with moderately 
steep or steep slopes on the terrace breaks, and is at an 
elevation of 2,200 feet. Part of the rolling and hilly loess- 
covered prairie region called the Palouse area is in the 
southwestern part of the county, and has an average 
elevation of about 2,700 feet. The Coeur d’Alene River 
flows through a broad flood plain from east to west 
across the southeastern part of the area and into Coeur 
d'Alene Lake. The lake's outlet is the Spokane River, 
which flows west from the central part of the county into 
Spokane County, Washington. The lowest point in the 
area is the level of the Spokane River at the Washing- 
ton-ldaho State line at about 2,040 feet. The highest 
elevations are in the southeastern part of the county, 
where some mountain peaks are over 6,000 feet. 


General nature of the county 


This section gives general information concerning the 
county. It discusses history and development, natural 
resources, climate, farming, and recreation. 


History and development 


A Catholic missionary, Father Pierre Jean Desmet, 
began his work with the Coeur d’Alene Indians in 1842 
near the present site of Fort Sherman. Trappers for the 
Hudson Bay Company had visited the area before that 
year but it was not until 1878, when Fort Sherman was 
established at the present site of Coeur d’Alene, that 
permanent settlement began. 

In 1846 Father Desmet moved to the present site of 
the Cataldo Mission, which opened its doors in 1853. It 
is the oldest building in Idaho. 

Kootenai County was organized in 1867. Its present 
boundaries were formed in 1915, when Benewah, 
Bonner, and Boundary Counties were formed. 

In 1887, with the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railway (now the Burlington Northern Railroad) and the 
development of the Coeur d'Alene mines at Wallace, the 
city of Coeur d’Alene was incorporated. Following this, 
the settlement of the Rathdrum Prairie area became very 
active, and within the next few years the most desirable 
land was settled. 

Most of the southern half of the county was originally 
included within the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, 
and the last of these lands were not opened for settle- 
ment until 1910. 

Settlement of Kootenai County was rapid. By 1920, the 
principal communities of Coeur d'Alene, Post Falls, 
Athol, Bayview, Harrison, Rathdrum, Spirit Lake, and 
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Worley had been settled. By that time most of the farm- 
land was also settled. Since then most of the population 
growth has been in the Coeur d’Alene area, including 
Post Falls, Dalton Gardens, and Hayden Village. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific Railroad 
serves the northwestern and southwestern parts of the 
county. The northwestern part of Kootenai County is 
served by the Burlington Northern and Spokane Interna- 
tional Railroads. The Union Pacific Railroad crosses the 
southeastern part of the county. Waterways were used 
mainly for towing logs on Coeur d'Alene Lake and the 
Spokane River to the forest products plants in Coeur 
d'Alene and Post Falis. 

Many graded roads were built mainly for logging, and 
they extend into the forested section. Roads not being 
used for logging are generally not maintained. Two main 
highways in the area pass through Coeur d'Alene: Inter- 
state 90 in an east-west direction and U.S. Highway 95 
in a north-south direction. U.S. Highway 95A extends 
along the east side of Coeur d’Alene Lake. State High- 
ways 41 and 53 run north through Rathdrum and Spirit 
Lake in the western part of the Rathdrum Prairie, and 
State Highway 54 extends from Spirit Lake to Bayview 
on Pend Oreille Lake. 

Kootenai County has good school facilities. High 
schools are at Coeur d'Alene, Harrison Flats, Post Falls, 
Rathdrum, and Worley. Elementary schools are through- 
out the county. North Idaho College, a junior college and 
vocational school, is located in Coeur d’Alene. 

The forest products industry, once important to the 
development of Kootenai County, continues to be an aid 
to the economy of the area. Several forest products 
plants are at Coeur d’Alene, and there are others at Post 
Falls, Chilco, and Cataldo. 


Natural resources 


Soil, water, and forests are the most important natural 
resources in the county. Livestock, crops, and timber are 
marketable products derived from the soil. 

Lumbering and the processing of wood products are 
the primary activities in the area. Millions of board feet 
are cut annually from ponderosa pine, lodgepole pine, 
western white pine, grand fir, Douglas-fir, western larch, 
western redcedar, and western hemlock. A plywood mill, 
a wood chip plant, and several sawmills are in the area. 
In addition, specialty plants produce a wide variety of 
forest products. 

Kootenai County has abundant water resources. The 
primary drainage is provided by Coeur d’Alene Lake. The 
Rathdrum Prairie has no surface drainage system be- 
cause of the porous nature of the soils, but ground water 
supplies are good. A small area in the northwestern part, 
including Spirit Lake, drains into Bonner County and a 
small area in the northeast drains into Pend Oreille Lake. 
About 1,700 surface acres of water are in the survey 
area in addition to the Coeur d'Alene River, the Spokane 
River, and lakes larger than 40 acres. 
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The eastern part of Kootenai County has deposits of 
lead, copper, gold, silver, and other metals, but there is 
little production. Sand and gravel deposits are plentiful in 
the Rathdrum Prairie. Large reserves of limestone are 
near Bayview and adjacent to Pend Oreille Lake, but the 
quality is not uniform. 


Climate 


In Kootenai County, summers are warm or hot in most 
valleys and much cooler in the mountains. Winters are 
cold in the mountains. Valleys are colder than the lower 
slopes of adjacent mountains because of the cold air 
drainage. Precipitation occurs in the mountains through- 
out the year, and a deep snowpack accumulates during 
winter. Snowmelt usually supplies much more water than 
can be used for agriculture in the county. In valleys, 
precipitation in summer generally falls as showers, but 
some thunderstorms occur. In winter, snow covers the 
ground most of the time, though warm, dry Chinook 
winds often melt and evaporate the snow. 

Table 1 shows temperature and precipitation data for 
the period 1951 to 1971, recorded at Kellogg, which is 
east of and outside of the area, but is representative of 
Kootenai County. Tables 2 and 3 show probable dates of 
the first and the last freeze and the length of the growing 
season. 

In winter, the average temperature is 30.6 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum is 23.4 degrees. The 
absolute lowest temperature during the entire climatic 
record was -36 degrees F, observed at Kellogg on De- 
cember 30, 1968. In summer, the average temperature is 
65.0 degrees F, and the average daily maximum is 81.5 
degrees. The absolute highest temperature was 111 de- 
grees F, recorded on August 5, 1961. 

Growing degree days, shown in Table 1, are equiva- 
lent to “heat units.” Starting in spring, they accumulate 
by the amount that the average temperature exceeds the 
base temperature each day. The normal monthly accu- 
mulation is used to schedule single or successive plant- 
ings of a crop within the seasonal limits of the last freeze 
in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

As shown in Table 1, the total annual precipitation is 
about 30.16 inches. Of this total, 10.84 inches, or 36 
percent, generally falls from April through September, 
which includes the growing season for most crops. Two 
years in 10, the April-September rainfall is less than 8.50 
inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of 
record was 1.88 inches at Kellogg on December 22, 
1964. About 16 thunderstorms occur each year, 11 of 
which are in summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 59.3 inches. The 
greatest snow depth on the ground at any one time was 
35 inches. On the average, 22 days have at least 1 inch 
of snow on the ground, but the number of days varies 
greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is less 
than 44 percent in spring, and is about 50 percent during 
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the rest of the year. Humidity is higher at night in all 
seasons, and the average is about 75 percent at dawn. 
The percent of possible sunshine is 75 in summer and 
42 in winter. 


Farming 


The Kootenai Soil Conservation District was formed on 
March 31, 1941. The northern part of Shoshone County 
was added to the District in March, 1972, and the name 
was changed to “Kootenai-Shoshone Soil Conservation 
District.”” Originally, the District's purpose was the con- 
servation of the soil resources of Kootenai County, but it 
has expanded recently to include the conservation and 
development of all the resources. 

There are about 121,000 (5) acres of cropland in Koo- 
tenai County. About 90,000 acres of this is dry cropland, 
mainly in the Palouse area in the southern part. The 
average annual precipitation of 20 to 26 inches is suffi- 
cient for annual cropping with moderate to high crop 
yields, depending on individual soil conditions. Most of 
the 31,000 acres of irrigated cropland are in the Rath- 
drum Prairie in the northern part of the county. The 
droughty soil conditions in this area result in very low 
crop yields unless sprinkler irrigation systems are used. 

Approximately 55 percent of the total cropland is in 
the Palouse area and consists largely of cut-over lands 
that have a small amount of prairie soils. Winter wheat is 
the leading cash crop, accounting for over half of the 
gross income from all crops produced in this part of 
county. Barley, peas, and grass seed are other major 
crops; and lentils, oats, and hay are also grown. Liberal 
applications of commercial fertilizers, together with im- 
proved varieties and management, have substantially in- 
creased average overall yields. 

Most of the remaining 45 percent of the cropland is in 
the Rathdrum Prairie. Grass seed, wheat, and barley are 
the leading cash crops, accounting for approximately 
three-fourths of the gross income from all crops pro- 
duced in the area. About two-thirds of this cropland is 
under irrigation, and this percentage is steadily increas- 
ing. 

A small percentage of the cropland is in bottom lands 
and benchlands near the lakes, major streams, and on 
mountain foot slopes. The bottom lands are mostly used 
for hay, oats, and other small grains. The benchlands 
and mountain foot slopes are largely cut-over timberland 
that is planted to grasses and legumes for hay, with a 
smaller acreage of small grain. 

The survey area annually furnishes grazing for about 
12,000 head of cattle. The cattle are pastured on small 
meadows and creek bottoms, some of the nonirrigated 
land on the Rathdrum Prairie, timberland, and cut-over 
timberland. 


Recreation 


Kootenai County has a variety of recreational activities. 
Opportunities for hunting and fishing are very good. Wild- 


life includes elk, deer, bear, grouse, pheasant, ducks, 
geese, rainbow and cutthroat trout, Kokanee salmon, 
bass, crappie, perch, and Kamloops trout. There are 
great opportunities for boating and water sports on the 
Coeur d'Alene and Spokane Rivers; the Coeur d’Alene, 
Hayden, and Pend Oreille Lakes; and the many smaller 
lakes in the county. Hiking, camping, canoeing, snowmo- 
biling, cross-country skiing, and sightseeing are also pop- 
ular in the county. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. Thus, through correlation, they classified and 
named the soils according to nationwide, uniform proce- 
dures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, 
and other details that help in drawing boundaries accu- 
rately. The soil map at the back of this publication was 
prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map 
units. Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, 
others are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a 
few have little or no soil material at all. Map units are 
discussed in the sections ‘General soil map for broad 
land use planning” and “Soil maps for detailed plan- 
ning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpre- 
tations of their behavior are modified as necessary 
during the course of the survey. New interpretations are 
added to meet local needs, mainly through field observa- 
tions of different kinds of soil in different uses under 
different levels of management. Also, data are assem- 
bled from other sources, such as test results, records, 
field experience, and information available from state 
and local specialists. For example, data on crop yields 


under defined practices are assembled from farm rec- 
ords and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
information then needs to be organized so that it is 
readily available to different groups of users, among 
them farmers, managers of rangeland and woodland, 
engineers, planners, developers and builders, home- 
buyers, and those seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a 
unique natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists 
of one or more major soils and some minor soils. It is 
named for the major soils. The soils making up one unit 
can occur in other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. |t provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for gen- 
eral kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most part, 
suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land uses 
can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other char- 
acteristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. The descriptions give the extent 
of the map units shown on the general soil map and the 
soil limitations and the potential of each, in relation to 
the other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties 
that pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings 
of soil potential are based on the assumption that prac- 
tices in common use in the survey area are being used 
to overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the 
ease of overcoming the soil limitations and the probabil- 
ity of soil problems persisting after such practices are 
used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, wood- 
land, urban uses, and recreation areas. Cultivated farm 
crops are those grown extensively by farmers in the 
survey area. Woodland refers to land that is producing 
either trees native to the area or introduced species. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, and industri- 
al developments. Intensive recreation areas include 
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campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas that 
are subject to heavy foot traffic. Extensive recreation 
areas include those used for nature study and as wilder- 
ness. 


Undulating to steep, deep and very deep, 
well drained and moderately well drained 
soils on loess covered hills 


These soils formed in loess mixed with volcanic ash. 
They are mainly in the southwestern and south-central 
part of the survey area. Some of the soils are inter- 
spersed on terraces along Lake Coeur d’Alene. Elevation 
is 2,300 to 3,000 feet, and the average annual precipita- 
tion is 22 to 28 inches. Average annual air temperature 
is 43 to 47 degrees F, and the average frost-free season 
is 100 to 130 days. 

The map units in this group make up about 13 percent 
of the survey area. Most of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops. 


1. Larkin-Southwick 


Undulating to hilly, very deep, well drained and moder- 
ately well drained soils that formed in deep loess and 
some volcanic ash 


These soils are on the undulating to moderately steep 
loess hills in the southwestern part of the county, and 
are warmer than the surrounding mountainous soils. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the survey 
area. It is approximately 50 percent Larkin soils, 40 per- 
cent Southwick soils, and 10 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Larkin soils are slightly higher than the Southwick 
soils and are well drained. Typically, they have a silt 
loam surface layer and a silty clay loam subsoil. 

The Southwick soils are moderately well drained. Typi- 
cally, they have a silt loam surface layer and subsurface 
layer. The subsoil is silty clay loam. The Southwick soils 
have a perched water table in spring. 

Soils of minor extent in this map unit are the moder- 
ately well drained Taney soils and the somewhat poorly 
drained Latahco soils. 

The soils in this map unit are used for dryfarmed 
cropland and woodland. Small grain, peas, lentils, hay, 
pasture, and grass seed are the main crops. Moderately 
steep slopes are the major limitation for farming because 
the soils are highly erosive. 

The slow permeability of the subsoil and potential frost 
action are the main limitations for road construction and 
maintenance. These soils have good potential for the 
development of ponds. Runoff is a hazard, and accumu- 
lation of water in the drainageways is often great enough 
to cause damage to structures and stream channels. 
The silty clay loam subsoil and the slow permeability are 
concerns for urban and residential development. Septic 
tank absorption fields often do not function properly. 

These soils have good potential for openiand and 
woodland wildlife habitats. 
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2. Taney 


Undaulating to hilly, very deep, moderately well drained 
Soils that formed in deep loess and some volcanic ash 


These soils are on the loess covered hills in the south- 
western part of the county. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of the survey 
area. About 70 percent of the map unit is Taney soils, 
and 30 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Taney soils have a silt loam surface layer and subsur- 
face layer and a very firm silty clay loam subsoil. They 
have a perched water table during the rainy season. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Southwick and Santa soils, the well drained Larkin soils, 
and the somewhat poorly drained Cald soils. 


The soils in this map unit are mainly used for dry- 
farmed crops and woodland. Small grain, peas, lentils, 
hay, pasture, and grass seed (fig. 1) are the main crops. 
These soils are highly erosive, and production is de- 
creased in areas that have been eroded. 

The slow permeability and resultant perched water 
table during the wet season, and the potential for frost 
action are limitations for homesites, sanitary facilities, 
and roads. 

Drainageways often accumulate enough water during 
high runoff to damage stream channels and structures. 
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These soils have good potential for the development 
of woodland wildlife habitat. 


3. Santa 


Undulating to steep, deep, moderately well drained soils 
that formed in deep loess and some volcanic ash 


These soils are on loess covered hills. Areas are scat- 
tered throughout the southwestern and south-central part 
of the county. 

This map unit makes up about 5 percent of the survey 
area. About 70 percent is Santa soils and 30 percent is 
soils of minor extent. 

Santa soils have a silt loam surface layer, a silt sub- 
surface layer and a silt loam and silty clay loam fragipan 
subsoil. The fragipan causes very slow permeability and 
consequently a perched water table during the rainy 
season. 

Soils of minor extent in this map unit are the moder- 
ately well drained Taney soils, the somewhat poorly 
drained Cald soils, and the very poorly drained Porrett 
soils. 

The soils in this map unit are used for woodland and 
dryfarmed cropland (fig. 2). The main crops are small 
grain, pasture, hay, and grass seed. The main limitations 
for farming are the dense subsoil, which limits root 
growth, and the highly erosive nature of the soils. 


Figure 1.—Taney soil on loess hills used for production of bluegrass seed. 
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Figure 2,—Cattle grazing on wheat stubble in an area of Santa soil on loess hills. 


Limitations for urban or residential development are 
the perched water table late in winter and early in spring, 
frost heaving, and slopes over 15 percent. 

These soils have good potential for development of 
woodland wildlife habitat. 


Nearly level to moderately steep, very 
deep, well drained and somewhat 
excessively drained soils on outwash 
plains, terraces, and terrace slopes 


These soils formed in glacial outwash mantled with 
loess and volcanic ash. They are mainly in the outwash 
plain on the Rathdrum Prairie, in the western and north- 
central part of the county. Elevation is 2,000 to 2,600 
feet, and the average annual precipitation is 20 to 28 
inches. Average annual air temperature is 43 to 48 de- 
grees F, and the average frost-free season is 90 to 150 
days. 

The map units in this group make up about 25 percent 
of the survey area. Areas in the southern part of the 
Rathdrum Prairie are used for irrigated crops, mainly 
small grain and grass seed. The northern part is mostly 
forested, but some areas are used for hay and pasture. 


4. Avonville-Garrison-McGuire 


Nearly level to undulating, well drained and somewhat 
excessively drained soils that formed in glacial outwash 
under a loess and volcanic ash mantle 


These soils are on the outwash terraces and terrace 
slopes in the west-central part of the county, north of the 
Spokane River, in the Rathdrum Prairie. 

This map unit makes up about 11 percent of the 
survey area. About 40 percent is Avonville soils, 30 per- 
cent is Garrison soils, 15 percent is McGuire soils, and 
15 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The Avonville soils are well drained. Typically, they 
have a gravelly silt loam surface layer, a very gravelly silt 
loam subsoil, and a very gravelly sand substratum. 

The Garrison soils are somewhat excessively drained. 
Typically, they have a gravelly silt loam surface layer and 
a very gravelly loam subsoil. The substratum is very 
gravelly sandy loam and very gravelly coarse sand. 


The McGuire soils are somewhat excessively drained. 
Typically, they have a gravelly sandy loam surface layer. 
The subsoil is very gravelly sandy loam and very gravelly 
coarse sandy loam. The substratum is very gravelly 
coarse sandy loam and very gravelly coarse sand. 

Soils of minor extent in this map unit are the exces- 
sively drained Marble soils, the moderately well drained 
Narcisse soils, and the well drained Bonner and Koo- 
tenai soils. 

These soils are used for irrigated crops, mainly small 
grain and grass seed; for woodland; and for urban devel- 
opment. The main limitations for farming are the high 
percentage of coarse fragments, the rapid permeability 
of the subsoil, and the droughtiness in all of these soils. 
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These soils have good potential for residential or 
urban development (fig. 3). The rapid permeability of the 
substratum and the large amount of coarse fragments 
are the main limitations for sanitary facilities. Community 
sewage systems are indicated because of the potential 
of ground water pollution in areas of high population 
density. Frost action is a limitation in the construction 
and maintenance of roads. 

These soils have fair potential for openland or wood- 
land wildlife habitat. 


5. Kootenai-Bonner 


Nearly level to moderately steep, well drained soils that 
formed in glacial outwash maniied with loess and volcan- 
ic ash 


These soils are on the nearly level outwash terraces 
or moderately steep terrace slopes and glacial moraine 
positions in the north-central part of the county in the 
Rathdrum Prairie. 

This map unit makes up about 14 percent of the 
survey area. About 55 percent is Kootenai soils, 25 per- 
cent is Bonner soils, and 20 percent is soils of minor 
extent. 

Typically, the Kootenai soils have a gravelly silt loam 
surface layer, a gravelly silt loam and very gravelly loam 


subsoil, and a very gravelly coarse sand substratum. 

Typically, the Bonner soils have a silt loam surface 
layer, a gravelly silt loam subsoil, and a very gravelly 
loamy sand substratum. 

The Kootenai soils have less influence from volcanic 
ash and are drier than the Bonner soils. 

Soils of minor extent are the very deep, well drained 
Rathdrum soils, the well drained Avonville soils, and the 
somewhat excessively drained Garrison and McGuire 
soils. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for wood- 
land. Some cleared areas are used for smail grain, hay, 
and pasture. The main limitations for farming are the 
large amount of coarse fragments in the soil profile and 
the very rapid permeability of the substratum, which 
makes the soils droughty. 

These soils have good potential for residential or 
urban development. The rapid permeability and coarse 
fragments limit the function of sanitary facilities. Commu- 
nity sewage systems are often necessary because of the 
potential for ground water pollution in areas of high pop- 
ulation density. Frost action is a limitation for dwelling 
and road construction. 

These soils have fair to good potential for woodland 
wildlife habitat. 


Figure 3.—Urban development on Avonvilla-Garrison-McGuire soils on glacial outwash terraces. 


Sloping to very steep, shallow and 
moderately deep, well drained soils on 
basalt terrace escarpments and in 
canyons 


These soils formed in loess and volcanic ash that 
overlies basaltic lava flows. They are scattered through- 
out the county. Elevation is 2,100 to 3,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is about 22 to 30 inches. 
The average annual air temperature is 42 to 48 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free season is 90 to 140 days. 

The soils in this map unit make up about 6 percent of 
the survey area. Most of the acreage is forested. 


6. Biinn-Lacy-Bobbitt 


Sloping to very steep soils that formed in loess and 
volcanic ash over basalt 


Areas of these soils are scattered throughout the 
county wherever basalt flows are located. 

The map unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey 
area. About 40 percent is Blinn soils, 25 percent is Lacy 
soils, 15 percent is Bobbitt soils, and 20 percent is soils 
of minor extent and miscellaneous areas. 

The Bobbitt and Lacy soils have southern exposures 
and are the warmest. 

The Blinn soils are moderately deep. Typically, they 
have a stony loam surface layer and subsoil. The sub- 
stratum is very stony loam over basalt at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. 

The Lacy soils are shallow. Typically, they have a 
stony loam surface layer and a very stony clay loam 
subsoil over basalt at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

The Bobbitt soils are moderately deep. Typically, they 
have a stony loam surface layer and a very stony clay 
loam subsoil over basalt at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Soils of minor extent are the well drained Dorb soils 
and the miscellaneous areas of Rock outcrop. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for wood- 
land, recreation, wildlife habitat, watershed, and limited 
grazing in some areas. The main limitations for farming 
are slope and a large amount of rock fragments on the 
surface and in the soil profile. Most of these soils are on 
steep escarpments or near Rock outcrop, which are limi- 
tations for timber production and harvesting. 

These soils have poor potential for urban or residential 
development because of slope, large stones, and the 
depth to bedrock. The hard basalt bedrock is a limitation 
for the installation of sanitary facilities. 

These soils have good potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. 


Sloping to very steep, moderately deep to 
very deep, well drained soils on 
mountains and mountain foot slopes 


These soils formed in loess mixed with large amounts 
of volcanic ash over metasedimentary, granitic, schist, 
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and gneissic rocks. These soils are scattered throughout 
the county at an elevation of 2,200 to 6,400 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 25 to 50 inches. The 
average annual air temperature is 40 to 47 degrees F, . 
and the average frost-free season is 45 to 120 days. 

The map units in this group make up about 50 percent 
of the survey area. Most of the acreage is forested. 


7. Huckleberry-McCrosket-Ardenvolr 


Sloping to very steep, moderately deep to deep soils 
that formed in volcanic ash and loess over metasedi- 
mentary rock 


These soils are scattered throughout the eastern half 
of the county and are on mountain slopes. 

This map unit makes up about 19 percent of the 
survey area. About 35 percent is Huckleberry soils, 25 
percent is McCrosket soils, 25 percent is Ardenvoir soils, 
and 15 percent is miscellaneous areas and soils of minor 
extent. 

The Huckleberry soils are on northern aspects, where 
there is more effective moisture. 

The Huckleberry soils are moderately deep. Typically, 
they have a silt loam surface layer and a gravelly silt 
loam subsoil. The substratum is very gravelly loam over 
fractured metasedimentary bedrock at a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. 

The McCrosket soils are deep. Typically, they have a 
gravelly silt loam surface layer and a very gravelly silt 
foam subsoil and. substratum. Fractured metasedimentary 
rock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

The Ardenvoir soils are deep. Typically, they have a 
gravelly loam surface layer. The subsoil is gravelly loam 
and very gravelly loam. The substratum is very cobbly 
loam over fractured metasedimentary rock at a depth of 
40 to 60 inches. 

The miscellaneous areas in this map unit are Rock 
outcrop. Soils of minor extent are the well drained Tekoa 
soils and the moderately well drained Santa soils. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for wood- 
land, grazing, wildlife habitat, and recreation. The steep 
slopes, high percentage of coarse fragments, and the 
high hazard of erosion are the main limitations for timber 
production and logging operations. 

These soils have poor potential for residential and 
urban development because of the steep slopes, depth 
to rock, and inaccessibility. They also have poor poten- 
tial for farming because of the steep slopes, the high 
hazard of erosion, and depth to bedrock. These areas 
provide a good habitat for woodland wildlife. 


8. Vassar 


Sloping to very steep, deep soils that formed in volcanic 
ash and loess over weathered granitic rock 


These soils are on mountain slopes and foot slopes, 
and are mostly in the northwestern and northeastern part 
of the county. Some are in the west-central mountainous 
areas. 
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This map unit makes up about 14 percent of the 
survey area. About 80 percent is Vassar soils, and 20 
percent is soils of minor extent and miscellaneous areas. 
The soils of minor extent are the well drained Lenz, 
Moscow, Spokane, and Ulricher soils, and the miscella- 
neous areas are Rock outcrop. 

The Vassar soils have a silt loam surface layer and 
subsoil and a sandy loam substratum. 

These soils are used mainly for woodland. Some areas 
are cleared for grazing. The steep slopes and high 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations for timber 
production and harvesting. 

These soils have poor potential for residential or urban 
development because of inaccessibility and steep 
slopes, but they provide good woodland wildlife habitat. 


9. Lenz-Schumacher-Skalan 


Sloping to very steep, moderately deep and deep soils 
that formed in loess and some volcanic ash over gneiss 
and schist 


These soils are on mountain slopes and foot slopes in 
the west-central part of the county. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the survey 
area. About 40 percent is Lenz soils, 15 percent is Schu- 
macher soils, 15 percent is Skalan soils, and 30 percent 
is miscellaneous areas and soils of minor extent. 

The Lenz soils are moderately deep. Typically, they 
have a loam surface layer and a very gravelly sandy 
loam subsoil. The substratum is very stony sandy loam 
over fractured gneiss at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The Schumacher soils are deep. Typically, they have a 
silt loam surface layer. The subsoil is gravelly silty clay 
loam over fractured metasedimentary bedrock at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. 

The Skalan soils are moderately deep. Typically, they 
have a gravelly loam surface layer and a very gravelly 
clay loam subsoil. The substratum is very gravelly loam 
over fractured gneiss at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The miscellaneous areas in this map unit are Rock 
outcrop, and the soils of minor extent are the well 
drained Spokane, Kruse, Vassar, and Ulricher soils. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for wood- 
land, grazing, recreation, and wildlife habitat. Some areas 
of the Schumacher soils are used for small grain, peas, 
grass, or hay. Slope, stoniness, rockiness, and depth to 
bedrock are the main limitations for farming and wood- 
land harvesting. 

These soils have poor potential for urban or residential 
development because of slope, depth to rock, stoniness, 
and rockiness. They provide good woodland and fair 
rangeland wildlife habitats. 


10. Kruse-Ulricher 


Sloping to very steep, deep and very deep soils that 
formed in decomposed gneiss and schist mixed with 
loess and volcanic ash 


These soils are mainly in the west-central part of the 
county, south of the Spokane River. 

This map unit makes up about 7 percent of the survey 
area. About 55 percent is Kruse soils, 30 percent is 
Ulricher soils, and 15 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The Kruse soils are very deep. Typically, they have a 
silt loam surface layer, a clay loam subsoil, and a fine 
sandy loam substratum. 

The Ulricher soils are deep. Typically, they have a 
loam surface layer and a sandy loam and cobbly sandy 
loam subsoil. The substratum is cobbly loamy sand over 
weathered gneiss at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Soils of minor extent include the moderately well 
drained Santa soils and the well drained Lenz, Vassar, 
and Schumacher soils. 

The soils in this map unit are used for woodland, hay, 
pasture, and small grain. On the steeper slopes, the high 
hazard of erosion is the main limitation for farming. 

These soils have fair potential for urban or residential 
development on the lesser slopes. The moderately slow 
permeability of the subsoil in the Kruse soils and the 
depth to bedrock in the Ulricher soils are the main limita- 
tions for septic tank filter fields. Inaccessibility is a con- 
cern on the very steep slopes. 

These soils have good potential for development of 
woodland wildlife habitat. 


11. Divers-Brickel 


Sloping to very steep, moderately deep and deep soils 
that formed in material weathered from metasedimentary 
and granitic rock mantled with mixed loess and volcanic 
ash 


Areas of these mountain soils are in the southeastern 
part of the survey area; some are in the northwestern 
part of the county and are generally at higher elevations 
than the surrounding areas. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey 
area. About 40 percent is Divers soils, 35 percent is 
Brickel soils, and 25 percent is miscellaneous areas. 

The Divers soils are deep. Typically, they have a silt 
loam surface layer and a silt loam and very gravelly silt 
loam subsoil. The substratum is very cobbly loam over 
bedrock at a depth of more than 60 inches. 

The Brickel soils are moderately deep. Typically, they 
have a stony silt loam surface layer and subsoil. The 
substratum is very cobbly silt loam over fractured meta- 
sedimentary rock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The Divers soils have been more influenced by volcan- 
ic ash than the Brickel soils. The Brickel soils are gener- 
ally higher in elevation than the Divers soils. 

The miscellaneous areas in this map unit are Rubble 
land, which consists of stones and boulders. 

The soils in this map unit are used for woodland wild- 
life habitat, limited grazing, recreation, and watershed. 
The main limitations are the cold climate, high elevation, 
and the great amount of rock fragments. These soils are 
highly erosive because of the great amounts of volcanic 
ash. 
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These soils have poor potential for residential uses 
because of the steep slopes and inaccessibility of the 
area. 

Potential for woodland wildlife habitat is fair. 


Level and nearly level, very deep, very 
poorly drained to somewhat poorly 
drained solls on flood plains and low 
stream terraces 


These soils formed in mixed alluvium and organic ma- 
terial. They are on flood plains and low stream terraces 
along the Coeur d’Alene River and in drainageways and 
low bottomland areas throughout the county. Elevation is 
2,100 to 3,200 feet, and the average annual precipitation 
is 20 to 30 inches. The average annual air temperature 
is 42 to 47 degrees F, and the average frost-free season 
is 80 to 140 days. 

The map units in this group make up 3 percent of the 
survey area and are used for cropland, pasture, and 
some woodland. 


12. Pywell-Cald-Cougarbay 


Level and nearly level, very poorly drained and some- 
what poorly drained peat and stratified mineral soils that 
formed in alluvium and in organic materials 
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Areas of these soils are scattered throughout the 
county. They are in drainageways, low flood plains, low 
stream terraces, and bottomland positions. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the survey 
area. About 40 percent is Pywell soils, 30 percent is Cald 
soils, 20 percent is Cougarbay soils, and 10 percent is 
soils of minor extent. 

The Pywell soils are very poorly drained. The surface 
layer, the next layer, and the bottom layer are organic 
material. 

The Cald soils are somewhat poorly drained. They 
have a silt loam surface layer and substratum. 

The Cougarbay soils are very poorly drained. They 
have a silt loam surface layer. The substratum is strati- 
fied silty clay, coarse sand, and loamy coarse sand. 

The soils of minor extent in this map unit are the 
moderately well drained Thatuna soils, the poorly drained 
Potlatch and Seelovers soils, and the very poorly drained 
Porrett and Ramsdell soils. 

These soils are mainly used for hay, pasture, and 
some small grain. Wetness is the main limitation for 
farming. These soils (fig. 4) have a high water table and 
need to be drained to obtain the best yields. They are 
also subject to common or frequent flooding. 

Wetness and flooding are severe limitations for devel- 
opment of urban and residential areas. These soils have 


good potential for wetland or rangeland wildlife habitat. 


Figure 4.—Pywell-Cald-Cougarbay soils on the Coeur d’Alene River flood plain. When the snow melts, these soils have a high water table and 
are flooded unless they are protected by dikes and levees. 
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13. Slickens-Xerofluvents 


Slickens, and nearly level, poorly drained stratified soils 
that formed in alluvium 


Areas of the Slickens material are on low stream ter- 
races along the Coeur d’Alene River. Xerofluvent soil 
materials are on low stream terraces in areas of active 
streams throughout the county. 

This map unit makes up 1 percent of the survey area. 
About 70 percent is Slickens, 25 percent is Xerofluvents, 
and 5 percent is a soil of minor extent. 

Slickens materials are ore-mill tailings that have been 
deposited along the Coeur d’Alene River. Xerofluvents 
are soils that have been mixed and worked by continual 
stream overflow or action. They are mostly sand, gravel, 
cobbles, and stones. Some areas do have a medium 
textured surface layer. 

The soil of minor extent is the very poorly drained 
Ramsdell soil. 

The soils in this map unit are used for some woodland 
and grazing. They have very poor potential for farming 
because of the continued overflowing of streams and the 
nature of the material. 

Potential for urban and residential development is poor 
because of the frequent flooding and the high water 
table. The rapid permeability of this material is a limita- 
tion for the proper function of sanitary facilities. 

These soils have good potential for wetland wildlife 
habitat and fair potential for woodland wildlife habitat. 


Undulating to steep, very deep, 
moderately well drained and well drained 
soils on lake terraces 


These soils formed in lake sediment and volcanic ash. 
They are on lacustrine terraces scattered throughout the 
county. Elevation is 2,200 to 2,800 feet, and the average 
annual precipitation is 23 to 30 inches. The average 
annual air temperature is 40 to 43 degrees F, and the 
average frost-free season is 60 to 110 days. 

The map unit in this group makes up about 3 percent 
of the survey area. Most of the acreage is used for 
woodland. Areas are cleared and used for small grain, 
pasture, hay, and homesites. 


14. Chatcolet-Mokins-Selle 


Undulating to steep soils that formed in lacustrine sed?- 
ment and volcanic ash 


Areas of this map unit are scattered throughout the 
county on lake terraces. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey 
area. About 40 percent is Chatcolet soils, 35 percent is 
Mokins soils, 10 percent is Selle soils, and 15 percent is 
soils of minor extent. 

The Chatcolet soils are moderately well drained. Typi- 
cally, they have a silt loam surface layer and subsoil over 
a buried silty clay loam subsoil. 
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The Mokins soils are moderately well drained. Typical- 
ly, they have a silt loam surface layer and a silt loam and 
gravelly silt loam subsoil over a buried subsoil that is silty 
clay loam and silty clay. 

The Selie soils are well drained. Typically, they have a 
fine sandy loam surface layer and subsoil and a fine 
sandy loam and loamy fine sand substratum. 

The soils of minor extent are the well drained Rubson 
and Dorb soils. 

The soils in this map unit are mainly used for wood- 
land. Cleared areas are used for small grain, hay, and 
pasture. The main limitations for farming are the fine 
textured subsoil and the cold soil temperature of the 
Mokins and Chatcolet soils. The Selle soils have rapid 
permeability in the substratum and lower available water 
capacity. All the soils in this map unit are highly erosive. 

These soils have fair potential for urban and residen- 
tial development. The moderately slow and slow perme- 
ability of the Chatcolet and Mokins soils are limitations 
for septic tank absorption fields. The Selle soils have a 
rapidly permeable substratum, which is a hazard for pol- 
lution of ground water. Community sewage systems are 
needed in areas of high population density. Frost action 
and low strength are the main limitations for road con- 
struction and maintenance. 

These soils have good potential for woodland wildlife 
habitat. 


Broad iand use considerations 


The general soil map is most helpful for planning the 
genera! outline of urban or residential areas, agricultural 
areas, woodland areas, and other land uses. It cannot be 
used for the selection of sites for specific uses or struc- 
tures. The data in this survey can be helpful in planning 
future land use patterns. 

The soils in the Larkin-Southwick map unit and Taney 
map unit, located in the southwestern part of the county, 
are good farmland. The soils in the Avonville-Garrison- 
McGuire map unit, on the Rathdrum Prairie, are also 
used for farming, but have limitations because of the 
high content of gravel and the low available water ca- 
pacity. The soils in the Santa map unit, scattered 
throughout the southern part of the county, have a very 
dense subsoil which limits root growth and restricts per- 
meability. These soil characteristics are limitations for 
farming and for urban and residential development. 

Some of the soils on the flood plains and bottom lands 
are used for farming. The soils in the Pywell-Cald-Cou- 
garbay map unit are used for farm crops. Wetness is a 
limitation on these soils. Proper drainage and protection 
from flooding help overcome the limitation for farming. 
These soils have poor potential for non-farm uses be- 
cause of wetness. 

The soils in the Chatcolet-Mokins-Selle map unit are 
also used for farming. The main limitation for farming 
and for residential and urban uses for the Chatcolet and 
Mokins soils is a moderately fine textured and fine tex- 
tured subsoil that is slowly permeable. 
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The sloping to very steep mountainous soils such as 
those in the Huckleberry-McCrosket-Ardenvoir map unit 
are good for woodland, grazing, wildlife habitat, and rec- 
reation. These soils have poor potential for urban and 
residential development because of the steep slopes, 
rock fragments, and the high hazard of erosion. They 
have good potential for woodland wildlife habitat. The 
coniferous forests enhance the beauty of these areas 
and are good for nature study and recreation. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and de- 
veloping soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol 
that identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each 
soil description includes general facts about the soil and 
a brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or 
soils for which the unit is named. Most of the delinea- 
tions shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil 
series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil serias commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soi/ 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Santa silt loam, 5 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases within the Santa 
series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes 
or soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area 
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includes some of each of the two or more dominant 
soils, and the pattern and proportion are somewhat simi- 
lar in all areas. Kootenai-Bonner complex, 0 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic 
pattern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The 
extent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delin- 
eation to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be 
made for use and management of the soils. Divers- 
Brickle association, 45 to 75 percent slopes, is an exam- 
ple. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or 
No soil material and support littie or no vegetation. Such 
places are called misce/aneous areas; they are delineat- 
ed on the soil map and given descriptive names. Rock 
outcrop is an example. Some of these areas are too 
small to be delineated and are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil map. 

This survey was mapped at two levels of detail. At the 
most detailed level, map units are narrowly defined. This 
means that soil boundaries were plotted and verified at 
closely spaced intervals. At the less detailed ievel, map 
units are broadly defined. Soil boundaries were plotted 
and verified at wider intervals. The broadly defined units 
are indicated by an asterisk in the soil map legend. The 
detail of mapping was selected to meet the anticipated 
long-term use of the survey, and the map units were 
designed to meet the needs for that use. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map 
unit are given in table 4, and additional information on 
properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other 
tables in this survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many 
of the terms used in describing soils are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Soil descriptions and potentials 


101—Aquic Xerofluvents, nearly level. Aquic Xero- 
fluvents are made up of poorly drained, stratified soils on 
stream bottoms and low stream terraces. They formed in 
alluvium from mixed sources recently deposited by rivers 
and streams. Elevation is 2,200 to 2,600 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 30 inches, average annual air 
temperature is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free 
period is 120 days. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Cougarbay silt loam, Pywell muck, and Slickens, all with 
0 to 2 percent slopes. Also included are Chatcolet 
cobbly loam, Mokins silt loam, and Rubson silt loam, with 
5 to 20 percent slopes. 

These soils are highly stratified silt loams, very fine 
sandy loams, sand, gravel, or cobbles. 

The rooting depth is somewhat limited by the layers of 
sand, pebbles, and cobbles. Available water capacity is 
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very low in most places. Permeability varies from moder- 
ate to very rapid, runoff is slow, and erosion by channel- 
ization is very likely during flooding. A high water table is 
at a depth of 18 to 24 inches from February through 
May. These soils are frequently flooded for brief periods 
in spring. 

These soils are used for pasture, woodland, or wildlife 
habitat. 

Areas of these soils that have a fairly thick surface 
layer of silt loam or loam are suited to western redcedar, 
grand fir, western white pine, Douglas-fir, western larch, 
and lodgepole pine. These soils are capable of produc- 
ing about 10,350 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more 
in diameter, or 34,600 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter from 
an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
presence of cobbles, the high water table, and the flood- 
ing in the spring. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but are restricted during the wet season. 

After trees and brush are removed, a good pasture 
growth can be obtained with a well balanced fertilization 
program. Adapted forage includes tall fescue, reed can- 
arygrass, timothy, and meadow foxtail. Periodic flooding 
is a hazard in pasture management. 

Forested areas provide good habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, elk, squirrels, chipmunks, and various 
songbirds. These areas also have good potential for 
wetland wildlife habitat . 

Homesite development and recreational facilities are 
severely limited because of the hazard of flooding and 
the high water table (fig. 5). Surface cobbles are limita- 
tions for recreation. 


Figure 5.—Flooded area of Aquic Xeroftuvents. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass Vllw. 


102—Avonville gravelly coarse sandy loam, 0 to 20 
percent slopes. This Avonville soil is a very deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and volcanic ash mixed 
with glacial outwash material. It is on hummocky areas of 
the glacial outwash plains and terraces. Elevation is 
2,200 to 2,400 feet. Slope is 0 to 20 percent but is 
mostly less than 7 percent. The average annual precipi- 
tation is 24 inches, average annual air temperature is 44 
degrees F, and average annual frost-free period is 140 
days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Garrison gravelly silt loam, Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 
McGuire gravelly sandy loam, and Marble coarse sandy 
loam, all with slopes of 0 to 7 percent. Also included are 
Bonner gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Narcisse 
silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes; and Avonville fine grav- 
elly silt loam, 0 to 20 percent slopes. 


Typically, the surface layer of this Avonville soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly coarse sandy loam about 16 
inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish brown and pale brown very gravelly sandy loam 
about 21 inches thick, and is neutral. The substratum is 
variegated very gravelly sand to a depth of 60 inches. 


The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, the available water capacity is low, and 
runoff is slow to medium. The hazard of erosion is mod- 
erate to high. 

This soil is mainly used for pasture, hay, small grain, 
and grass for seed production. 

Limitation for crop production is the droughty soil con- 
dition caused by the gravelly subsoil. Deep-rooted peren- 
nial crops are the most reliable. This soil is well adapted 
to irrigation, and all crop yields can be expected to 
increase under proper irrigation management. 

Fertilization is necessary, and the rates and timing 
need to be determined for each crop. 

The hazard of soil blowing is slight where summer 
fallow is used. Proper use of straw and crop residue is 
needed. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. A well balanced 
fertilization program, including the use of nitrogen and 
possibly sulfur, helps obtain good plant growth on irrigat- 
ed land. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are 
grown. 

Good water management on irrigated iand helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is only fair. On pastures, grazing management will 
benefit from a rotation grazing system and a proper 
regrowth period for the plants. 

Adapted forage plants for irrigated lands include Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, or Regar bromegrass. Dry- 
land plants include smooth brome and intermediate 
wheatgrass. 

Native plants provide some habitat elements for white- 
tailed deer, songbirds, various small mammals, some 
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Chinese pheasant, and Hungarian partridge. Deer and 
bear seasonally visit the forested areas and feed on 
cropland fields. Forest grouse also inhabit the forested 
areas. Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife unless 
the soil is irrigated. Potential for Chinese pheasant is 
poor because of clean-till farming. 

Slope of more than 8 percent is the main limitation for 
homesites. Sanitary facilities are limited by seepage and 
by these slopes. This soil is suited to septic tank absorp- 
tion fields; however, ground water pollution is a hazard. 
Community sewage systems should be considered in 
areas of high population density. Excavation operations, 
including sloping of banks or shoring, help prevent cut- 
banks from caving. 

Slope is the main limitation for road construction. 
There is a potential for paths and trails; however, slopes 
of more than 8 percent are a restriction for playgrounds, 
picnic areas, and camp areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass [Ve and lle, 
irrigated. 


103—Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 per- 
cent slopes. This Avonville soil is a very deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and volcanic ash mixed 
with glacial outwash material. It is on glacial outwash 
plains and terraces at an elevation ranging from 2,200 to 
2,400 feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 
inches, average annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, 
and average annual frost-free period is 140 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Garri- 
son gravelly silt loam, Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 
McGuire gravelly sandy loam, and Marble sandy loam, all 
with slopes of 0 to 7 percent. Also included are Bonner 
gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Narcisse silt 
loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes; and Avonville fine gravelly 
silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Avonville soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly silt loam about 16 inches thick, 
and is medium acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and 
pale brown very gravelly silt loam and very gravelly 
sandy loam about 21 inches thick, and is neutral. The 
substratum is variegated very gravelly sand below a 
depth of 37 inches. 

The rooting depth of this soil is more than 60 inches. 
Available water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

This soil is mainly used for pasture, hay, small grain, 
and grass seed. 

Crop production is limited by the droughty soil condi- 
tions. There is a slight hazard of water erosion where 
sprinkler irrigation is used. The very gravelly subsoil is 
the main limitation for plant growth. Deep-rooted peren- 
nial crops are the most reliable. This soil is well adapted 
to irrigation, and proper irrigation management helps in- 
crease plant growth. 

Fertilization is necessary, and the rates and timing 
need to be determined for each crop. 
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The hazard of soil blowing is slight where summer 
fallow is used. Proper use of straw and crop residue is a 
necessity. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. A well 
balanced fertilization program, including the use of nitro- 
gen and possibly sulfur, helps obtain excellent plant 
growth on irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed 
when legumes are grown. 

Good water management on irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is only fair. Pastures benefit from a rotation graz- 
ing system and a proper regrowth period for the plants. 

Adapted forage plants for irrigated ‘ands include Latar 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, or Regar bromegrass. Dry- 
land plants include smooth brome and _ intermediate 
wheatgrass. 

Vegetation provides some habitat elements for white- 
tailed deer, songbirds, various small mammals, some 
Chinese pheasant, and Hungarian partridge. Deer and 
bear seasonally visit forested areas and feed on crop- 
land fields. Forest grouse also inhabit the forested areas. 
Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife, unless irriga- 
tion is used. Potential for Chinese pheasant is poor be- 
cause of clean-till farming. 

The main limitations for sanitary facilities are the small 
stones and the rapid permeability of the substratum. This 
soil is suited to septic tank absorption fields; however, 
ground water pollution is a hazard. Community sewage 
systems should be considered in areas of high popula- 
tion density. 

Frost action is a potential hazard for roads. The depth 
of frost penetration should be considered when footings 
and road base designs are planned. Small surface 
stones are limitations for recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IIIs, nonirrigated 
and irrigated. 


104—Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, 7 to 20 per- 
cent slopes. This Avonville soil is a very deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and volcanic ash mixed 
with glacial outwash material. The soil is on short, glacial 
outwash terrace slopes. Elevation is 2,200 to 2,400 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 24 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
annual frost-free period is 140 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, Garrison gravelly silt 
loam, Marble sandy loam, and McGuire gravelly sandy 
loam, all with slopes of 0 to 7 percent. Also included are 
Bonner gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, and 
Narcisse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Avonville soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly silt loam about 16 inches thick, 
and is medium acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and 
pale brown very gravelly silt loam and very gravelly 
sandy loam about 21 inches thick, and is neutral. The 
substratum is variegated very gravelly sand below a 
depth of 37 inches. 
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The rooting depth of this soil is 60 inches or more. 
Available water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for pasture, hay, small grain, 
and grass for seed production. 

This soil has limitations for cropland because of slope 
and the droughty nature of the soil under dryland condi- 
tions. Small grain, perennial forage, or grass seed are 
adequate cropping systems. Fertilization of all crops is a 
necessity, and rates and timing need to be determined 
for each crop. Irrigation increases the yields of all crops, 
but a surface irrigation program is needed to minimize 
water erosion. 

The hazard of soil blowing is slight when summer 
fallow is used. Proper use of straw and crop residue is 
needed. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hay. A well 
balanced fertilization program, including the use of nitro- 
gen and possibly sulfur, helps obtain good plant growth 
on irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed when le- 
gumes are grown. 

Good water management on irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is only fair. Pastures benefit from a rotation graz- 
ing system and a proper regrowth period for the plants. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land includes Latar or- 
chardgrass, smooth brome, or Regar bromegrass. Dry- 
land plants include smooth brome and _ intermediate 
wheatgrass. 

Vegetation on this Avonville soil provides some habitat 
elements for white-tailed deer, songbirds, various small 
mammals, some Chinese pheasant, and Hungarian par- 
tridge. Deer and bear seasonally visit the forested areas 
and feed on cropland fields. Forest grouse also inhabit 
the forested areas. 

Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife unless 
irrigation is used. Potential for Chinese pheasant is poor 
because of clean-till farming. 

The main restriction for homesites is slope. Most sani- 
tary facilities are limited by seepage and slope. This soil 
is suited to septic tank absorption fields; however, 
ground water pollution is a hazard. Community sewage 
systems are needed in areas of high population density. 

Frost action is a hazard for roads. The depth of frost 
penetration should be considered when footing and road 
base designs are planned. 

There is potential for paths and trails on this soil; 
however, slope is a limitation for the development of 
playgrounds, picnic areas, and camp areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe and llle, 
irrigated. 


105—Blinn stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. This 
Blinn soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from basalt and a thin 
mantle of loess and volcanic ash. It is on terrace escarp- 
ments and foot slopes. Elevation is 2,125 to 3,200 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 26 inches, average 
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annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 100 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bobbitt stony loam, Dorb silt loam, and Lacy stony loam, 
all with slopes of 5 to 35 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Blinn soil is light 
brownish gray and pale brown stony loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is pale brown stony loam about 12 
inches thick. The substratum is very pale brown, very 
stony loam about 9 inches thick. This soil is neutral 
throughout. Fractured basalt bedrock is at a depth of 
about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth of this soil is 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is low. The content of organic 
matter in the surface layer is low. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very high. 

This Blinn soil is mainly used for woodland, wildlife 
habitat, grazing, and some pasture and hay. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
pine, western larch, lodgepole pine, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are stones 
and the hazard of erosion. Conventional methods of tree 
harvest can be used, but logging roads, skid trails, and 
landings need to be planned to reduce soil losses. After 
harvest, reforestation needs to be carefully managed to 
reduce the competition of undesirable understory plants. 

After the timber is harvested, there can be a fair plant 
growth of pasture or hay with a well balanced fertilization 
program that includes the use of nitrogen and sulfur. 
Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are grown. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
orchardgrass, bromegrass, tall fescue, and alfalfa. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the canopy 
has been opened. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

Forage plants include elk sedge, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, Columbia brome, and willow. Tall, 
relatively unpalatable shrubs may dominate the site once 
the canopy is opened. Proper management of the vege- 
tation helps protect timber regeneration and insure ade- 
quate litter for soil protection. When well managed, this 
soil can continually produce forage. Under unmanaged 
conditions, forage can be produced for 20 to 30 years. 

Areas of this soil provide a good habitat for such 
woodland wildlife as white-tailed deer, black bear, elk, 
forest grouse, songbirds, and squirrels. 

This soil is also used for recreation, although slope 
and stoniness are limitations. 

Limitations for homesites and road construction are 
slope, depth to bedrock, and stoniness. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vie. 
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106—Blinn stony loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes. 
This Blinn soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
that formed in material weathered from basalt and a thin 
mantle of loess and volcanic ash. It is on terrace escarp- 
ments and foot slopes. Elevation is 2,125 to 3,200 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 26 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 100 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bobbitt stony loam and Lacy stony loam, both with 
slopes of 35 to 65 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Blinn soil is light 
brownish gray and pale brown stony loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is pale brown stony loam about 12 
inches thick. The substratum is very pale brown very 
stony loam about 9 inches thick. This soil is neutral 
throughout. Fractured basalt rock is at a depth of about 
30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Organic matter content in the 
surface layer is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, wildlife habitat, 
and limited grazing. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
pine, western larch, lodgepole pine, and western white 
pine. 

It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet per 
acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
steep slopes, the presence of stones, and the hazard of 
erosion. Specialized equipment and logging operations 
that cause a minimum of soil disturbance are needed. 
Reforestation after harvest needs to be carefully man- 
aged to reduce plant competition of undesirable under- 
story plants. 

The soil has limited potential for grazing when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

Forage plants include elk sedge, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, Columbia brome, and willow. Tall, 
relatively unpalatable shrubs may dominate the site. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps protect the 
regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage. If not managed, forage can be produced for 20 
to 30 years. Slopes over 35 percent limit livestock move- 
ment and forage accessibility. 

Areas of this soil provide good habitat for such wood- 
land wildlife as white-tailed deer, black bear, elk, forest 
grouse, songbirds, and squirrels. 

The main limitation for construction is the high cost of 
site preparation because of the steep slope. Homesite 
development and road construction are limited by the 
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depth to bedrock and stoniness. Limitations for recrea- 
tion are steep slopes and stoniness. 
This map unit is in capability subclass Vlie. 


107—Bonner silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. This 
Bonner soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed 
in glacial outwash material mantled with volcanic ash 
and loess. It is on glacial outwash plains and terraces, 
Elevation is 2,000 to 2,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 28 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 
110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Avon- 
ville gravelly silt loam, Kootenai gravelly silt loam, and 
Rathdrum silt loam, all with 0 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Bonner soil is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is neu- 
tral. The subsoil is brown and pale brown gravelly silt 
loam and gravelly sandy loam about 18 inches thick, and 
is slightly acid and neutral. The substratum is a pale 
brown very gravelly loamy sand below a depth of 26 
inches, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland and cropland. 
The main crops are hay, pasture, oats, barley, and 
wheat. 

The main limitations for crop growth are the gravelly 
subsoil, the droughty soil conditions, and cool soil tem- 
peratures. Proper irrigation management helps increase 
all crop yields, and water erosion is not a concern when 
sprinkler irrigation is used. Deep rooted perennial crops 
are the most reliable. 

Fertilization of all crops is necessary, and the rates 
and timing need to be determined for each crop. 

This soil is suited to Douglas-fir, grand fir, ponderosa 
pine, lodgepole pine, and western larch. It is capable of 
producing about 7,100 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 26,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber, 11.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest. 
Reforestation after harvest needs to be carefully man- 
aged to reduce the competition of undesirable under- 
Story plants. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
willow, and redstem ceanothus. Proper management of 
the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber 
and insures adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
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open. Total production can vary from about 1,800 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
100 pounds. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes orchardgrass, 
smooth brome, and Regar bromegrass. Alfalfa and 
clover grow well. 

Potential for irrigated pasture on some areas of this 
soil is realized by good water management in addition to 
dry pasture management. 

Native plants provide some habitat elaments for white- 
tailed deer, black bear, some elk, various small mam- 
mals, forest grouse, and songbirds. 

Both the forested and cleared areas of this soil help 
provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. Shortage of 
water is a limitation for wildlife unless irrigation is used. 

This soil has good potential for community develop- 
ment. The main limitation for most sanitary facilities is 
seepage. This soil is suited to septic tank absorption 
fields; however, ground water pollution is a hazard. Com- 
munity sewage systems are indicated in areas of high 
population density. 

Frost action is a hazard for roads. The depth of frost 
penetration should be considered when footing and road 
base designs are planned. 

The main limitations for recreational development are 
the small stones and dustiness of the soil surface when 
dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs and Ills, 
irrigated. 


108—Bonner gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. This Bonner soil is a very deep, well drained soil 
that formed in glacial outwash mantled with volcanic ash 
and loess. It is on glacial outwash plains and terraces. 
Elevation is 2,000 to 2,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 28 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 
110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Koo- 
tenai gravelly silt loam and Rathdrum silt loam, both 
having slopes of 0 to 7 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Bonner soil is yel- 
lowish brown gravelly silt loam about 8 inches thick, and 
is neutral. The subsoil is brown and pale brown gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly sandy loam about 18 inches thick 
and is slightly acid and neutral. The substratum is pale 
brown very gravelly loamy sand below a depth of 26 
inches, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is more than 60 inches. Available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. 
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This soil is mainly used for woodland and some crop- 
land. The main crops are hay, pasture, oats, barley, and 
wheat. 

Crop production is limited by droughty soil conditions, 
cool soil temperatures, and the gravelly subsoil. Deep 
rooted perennial crops are the most reliable. Proper irri- 
gation helps increase all crop growth, and water erosion 
is not a hazard unless furrow irrigation is used. 

Fertilization of all crops is necessary, and the rates 
and timing need to be determined for each crop. 

This Bonner soil is suited to Douglas-fir, grand fir, 
ponderosa pine, lodgepole pine, and western larch. It is 
capable of producing about 7,100 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest. 
Reforestation after harvest needs to be carefully man- 
aged to reduce the competition of undesirable under- 
story plants. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
willow, and redstem ceanothus. Proper management of 
the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber 
and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the tree canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 1,800 pounds air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 100 pounds. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain fair 
to good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes orchardgrass, 
smooth brome, and Regar bromegrass. Alfalfa and 
clover also grow well. 

Potential for irrigated pasture on some areas of these 
soils is realized by good water management in addition 
to dry pasture management. 

Native plants provide some habitat for black bear, 
white-tailed deer, some elk, various small mammals, 
forest grouse, and songbirds. 

Both the forested and cleared areas of this soil help 
provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. Shortage of 
water is a limitation for wildlife, unless irrigation is used. 

This soil has good potential for community develop- 
ment. The main limitation for sanitary facilities is seep- 
age. The soil is suited to septic tank absorption fields, 
however, ground water pollution is a hazard. Community 
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sewage systems are indicated in areas of high popula- 
tion density. 

Frost action is a hazard for roads. The depth of frost 
penetration should be considered in planning footing and 
road base designs. Excavation operations, including 
sloping of banks or shoring, help prevent cutbanks from 
caving. 

The main limitations for recreational development are 
small stones and dustiness of the soil surface when it is 
dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs and Ills, 
irrigated. 


109—Brickel-Rubble land association. This associ- 
ation is made up of rolling to steep soils on mountain 
ridgetops with areas of stones and boulders. Elevation is 
4,500 to 6,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
40 inches, average annual air temperature is 40 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 45 days. 

This association is 65 percent Brickel stony silt loam, 5 
to 45 percent slopes, and about 25 percent Rubble land. 
The Brickel soil has convex slopes and is on all expo- 
sures. It is on the flatter or concave areas on ridgetops. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Brickel cobbly loam and Divers silt loam, both having 45 
to 75 percent slopes; and Moscow loam and Vassar silt 
loam, both having 35 to 65 percent slopes. These inclu- 
sions make up about 10 percent of this association. 

The Brickel soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
over granitic stones, cobbles, and gravel. It formed in 
material weathered from granitic or metasedimentary 
rock with a mixture of loess and volcanic ash in the 
upper part of the profile. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Brickel soil is very 
dark grayish brown stony silt loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown very stony silt loam about 14 
inches thick. The substratum is yellowish brown very 
cobbly silt loam about 13 inches thick. Highly fractured 
metasedimentary rock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 
This soil is medium acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

yee of Brickel soil are very fragile and are mainly 
used for watershed, recreation, and some limited graz- 
ing. Limitations for most plant growth are the high eleva- 
tion, short growing season, and large amounts of stones 
and cobbles. 

Native vegetation is beargrass, huckleberry, mountain 
ash, red fescue, bromegrass, sedges, and scattered sub- 
alpine fir. 

This soil is limited for grazing by domestic livestock. 
The grazing needs to be confined to summer, when the 
soil is dry and forage plants are nearly full grown. Proper 
grazing management helps maintain adequate vegetative 
cover and litter to provide soil protection. Careful man- 
agement of vegetation on the Brickel soil helps keep soil 
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losses to a minimum and maintains the watershed poten- 
tial. 

Native forage plants for livestock are red fescue, bro- 
megrass, and sedges. This soil can produce forage for 
livestock and big game animals. Total forage production 
varies from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds. 

Areas of Brickel soil are suited to rangeland wildlife 
habitat. 

This soil is not used for homesites because of the 
steep slopes, depth to rock, and inaccessibility. Roads 
having low slope gradients help minimize soil losses and 
soil slumps on unprotected cutbanks. 

The main limitations for recreational uses are the 
steep slopes and surface stones. 

Rubble land has areas of large stones and boulders 
where there is almost no vegetation, except lichens. 
These areas are not suitable for production of timber, for 
wildlife habitat, roads, or homesites. 

The Brickel soil is in capability subclass Vile, and 
Rubble land is in capability subclass Vllls. 


110—Cald silt loam. This Cald soil is a very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained soil that formed in alluvium 
mainly from loess with variable amounts of volcanic ash. 
It is on bottom lands and in drainageways. Elevation is 
2,125 to 2,800 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 20 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 47 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Aquic Xerofluvents, Latahco silt loam, Porrett silt loam, 
Potlatch silt loam, and Ramsdell silt loam, all with 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Thatuna silt loam, 3 to 7 percent 
slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Cald soil is dark 
gray silt loam about 28 inches thick, and is slightly acid 
and neutral. The substratum is mottled, light gray silt 
loam below a depth of 28 inches, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more when the soil 
is drained. A high water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet 
from November through June, and the soil is occasional- 
ly flooded for brief periods early in spring. The available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content in the 
surface layer is high. Permeability is moderately siow, 
runoff is very slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

This soil is used for small grain, hay, pasture, and 
grass seed. Peas and lentils are sometimes damaged by 
frost. Wheat and barley are the most popular crops. The 
hazard of erosion is slight; therefore, a normal agronomic 
use of crop residue and continuous cropping will keep 
soil losses within allowable limits. When it is adequately 
fertilized, this soil is well adapted to a continuous crop- 
ping program that produces high yields. Nitrogen, sulfur, 
and sometimes phosphorus are needed in all cropping 
systems. 

Alfalfa is short-lived on the poorly drained sites, and 
land smoothing is very desirable for surface water re- 
moval. 
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Under good management, pasture and hay production 
is excellent. A well balanced fertilization program is es- 
sential to obtain high levels of production. Adapted 
forage includes timothy, tall fescue, smooth bromegrass, 
reed canarygrass, and alfalfa. 

Areas of this soil are suited to such upland birds as 
ring-necked pheasant, mourning dove, Hungarian par- 
tridge, chukar, and quail. They are also a habitat for 
songbirds and starlings. These birds feed primarily on 
cropland. Shrubs and other plants that help provide wild- 
life habitat can be planted along ditchbanks, fence rows, 
and odd corners. 

This soil has good potential for openland wildlife habitat, 
and a fair potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Natura! 
vegetation is basin wildrye, silver lupine, iris, blue camas, 
sedges, snowberry, tufted hairgrass, willow, and hawthorn. 

The Cald soil has severe limitations for homesites and 
roads because of the potential hazard of flooding, the 
high seasonal water table, and the low support strength 
of the soil. 

Flooding and the seasonal high water table are haz- 
ards for septic tank absorption fields. Contamination of 
the ground water supply is also a hazard. 

Recreational development is restricted by the potential 
hazard of flooding. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ilw. 


111—Cald-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. These level and sloping soils are in and along 
large drainageways of loess plains. Elevation is 2,125 to 
2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 20 
inches, average annual air temperature is 47 degreees F, 
and average frost-free period is 120 days. 

The Cald soil makes up about 55 percent of the map 
unit and the Thatuna soil about 25 percent. The Cald soil 
is in large drainageways and has slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent. The Thatuna soil is adjacent to the Cald soil on 
both sides of the drainageways and has slopes of 3 to 7 
percent at the base of steep slopes. 

Included with these soils in mapping are Larkin, La- 
tahco, and Southwick silt loams. They make up 20 per- 
cent of this map unit. 

The Cald soil is a very deep, somewhat poorly drained 
soil that formed in alluvium from loess with volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Cald soil is dark gray 
silt loam about 28 inches thick, and is slightly acid and 
neutral. The substratum is mottled, light gray silt loam 
below a depth of 28 inches, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches when the soil is 
drained. A high water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet 
from November through June, and these soils are occa- 
sionally flooded for brief periods early in spring. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content in the 
surface layer is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is very slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Thatuna soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in deep loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Thatuna soil is dark 
grayish brown and grayish brown silt loam about 19 
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inches thick, and is neutral and slightly acid. The subsoil 
is brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsurface layer is very pale brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick, and is neutral. The lower part of 
the subsoil is brown silty clay loam to a depth of 60 
inches, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Organic matter content is high in the 
surface layer. Permeability is slow, runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. A perched water table 
is at a depth of 3 to 4 feet from February to April. 

These soils are an important component of the Pa- 
louse area and produce good yields of small grain, hay, 
pasture, and grass seed. The wetness of the Cald soil 
limits crop choices (fig. 6), but is generally corrected by 
drainage. Most of these soils have been converted to 
cropland or are used for hay and pasture. 

Continuous grain in various combinations with peas or 
lentils makes up the usual crop rotations. Minimum til- 
lage and crop residue also form an adequate erosion 
control program for these soils. Land smoothing and tile 
drainage are used extensively for seepage and surface 
water. Use of hay or pasture on the poorly drained sites 
further benefits the soil in terms of organic material. 
Under good management, pasture and hay production is 
excellent. A well balanced fertilization program helps 
obtain high levels of pasture and hay production. Nitro- 
gen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are necessary in 
all cropping systems. 


Figure 6.—Wet area on Cald-Thatuna silt loams. Crop choices are 
limited unless drainage is provided. 
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Adapted forage includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth 
bromegrass, timothy, tall fescue, clover, and alfalfa. 

These soils are good for openland wildlife habitat. The 
Cald soil has fair potential, and the Thatuna soil has very 
poor potential for wetland wildlife habitat. 

The Cald soil has limitations for building sites and 
sanitary facilities because of the seasonal high water 
table. An additional limitation on the Cald soil is potential 
flooding from February through April. Contamination of 
the ground water supply is also a hazard. 

Both soils have a limitation for road construction be- 
cause of frost action. The soil’s inherent low support 
strength is an additional limitation on the Cald soil. 

Recreational development is limited on the Cald soil 
by the potentia! hazard of flooding. The Thatuna soit is 
better suited to recreational development; however, the 
soil surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ilw. 


112—Chatcolet cobbly loam, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes. This Chatcolet soil is a very deep, moderately 
well drained soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess 
over lake-laid sediment. It is on glaciolacustrine terraces. 
Elevation is 2,300 to 2,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 40 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 80 
days. 

included with this soi! in mapping are small areas of 
Mokins silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes, and Rubson silt 
loam, O to 20 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Chatcolet soil is 
pale brown cobbly loam about 8 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. The upper part of the subsoil is very pale 
brown cobbly loam about 18 inches thick, and is medium 
acid and neutral. The lower part of the subsoil to a depth 
of 60 inches is very pale brown silty clay Joam, and is 
medium acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate to high. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow, runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, pasture, and 
homesites. 

Use of this soil for cropland is limited because of the 
cold soil temperatures, the high hazard of erosion, and 
the small stones. 

This Chatcolet soil is suited to western hemlock, west- 
ern redcedar, western white pine, grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 
11,750 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diame- 
ter, or 50,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable 
timber 12.6 inches or more in diameter from an unman- 
aged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest, 
but logging roads, skid trails, and landings need to be 
carefully planned to avoid excessive soil erosion. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
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including nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain good plant 
growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are 
grown. 

This soil has potential for grazing for 5 to 10 years 
after the tree canopy has been opened. Forage produc- 
tion for livestock and big game animals can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as timothy, tall fescue, orchard- 
grass, and white Dutch clover. Total production varies 
from about 2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per 
year to less than 150 pounds. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, timothy, and alfalfa. 

Native forage includes sedges, willow, maple, and red- 
stem ceanothus. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps protect regeneration of timber and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. 

Native plants provide essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitation for homesites and sanitary facilities 
is slope. The use of septic tank absorption fields is also 
restricted by the permeability of the subsoil. 

Construction of roads and dwellings is limited by the 
inherent low support strength of the soil and potential 
frost action damage. Design considerations include plac- 
ing footings below depths of frost penetration. Limita- 
tions for recreational areas are slope and large stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


113—Chatcolet cobbly loam, 25 to 65 percent 
slopes. This Chatcolet soil is a very deep, moderately 
well drained soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess 
over lake-laid sediment. It is on glaciolacustrine terraces. 
Elevation is 2,300 to 2,800 feet. The average annual 
percipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 40 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 80 
days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mokins silt loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes; Huckleberry 
silt loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes; and Ardenvoir gravelly 
loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Chatcolet soil is 
pale brown cobbly loam about 8 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. The upper part of the subsoil is very pale 
brown cobbly loam about 18 inches thick, and is medium 
acid and neutral. The lower part of the subsoil to a depth 
of 60 inches is very pale brown silty clay loam, and is 
medium acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate to high. Permeability is mod- 
erately slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland and limited graz- 
ing. 
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This soil is suited to western hemlock, western redce- 
dar, western white pine, grand fir, Douglas-fir, and west- 
ern larch. It is capable of producing about 11,750 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 50,500 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and hazard of erosion. This soil is too steep for 
conventional methods of tree harvest. Specialized log- 
ging methods that cause a minimum of soil disturbance 
need to be considered to reduce soil losses. 

This soil has limited potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. 

Native forage includes sedges, willow, maple, and red- 
stem ceanothus. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps protect regeneration of timber and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. 

After the canopy is open, this soil can produce forage 
for livestock and big game animals for 5 to 10 years. 
Total production varies from about 2,000 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre per year to less than 150 pounds. 

Forage production can be increased and soil protec- 
tion provided by seeding disturbed areas to such adapt- 
ed species as timothy, tall fescue, orchardgrass, and 
white Dutch clover. 

The steep slopes limit livestock movement and forage 
accessibility. 

Native plants provide essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. 

The main limitation for all structural development is the 
steep slope. Septic tank absorption fields are also limited 
by the moderately slow permeability of the subsoil. Con- 
struction of roads and dwellings is limited by the inherent 
low support strength of the soil and potential frost action 
damage. Design considerations include placing footings 
below depths of frost penetration. The steep slope and 
large stones limit the development of recreational areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


114—Chatcolet-Rubson silt loams, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. These rolling to hilly soils are on glaciolacustrine 
terraces. Elevation is 2,200 to 2,800 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 40 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 80 days. 

The Chatcolet soil makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit, and the Rubson soil about 35 percent. The 
remaining 10 percent is Mokins silt loam and Chatcolet 
cobbly loam. 

The Chatcolet soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess over 
lake-laid sediment. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Chatcolet soil is pale 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The upper part of the subsoil is very pale brown silt 
loam about 18 inches thick, and is medium acid and 
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neutral. The lower part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
about 60 inches, is very pale brown silty clay loam, and 
is medium acid. 

The rooting depth of the Chatcolet soil is 60 inches or 
more. The available water capacity is high. Permeability 
is moderately slow, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high. 

The Rubson soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in silty, glaciolacustrine sediment and a thin 
mantle of volcanic ash and loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Rubson soil is pale 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 10 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The substratum is very pale 
brown and brown silt loam and very fine sandy loam to a 
depth of 60 inches, and is medium acid and slightly acid. 

The rooting depth of the Rubson soil is 60 inches or 
more. The available water capacity is high. Permeability 
is moderate, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
high. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland, hay, pas- 
ture, and some small grain. 

Both of these soils produce fairly good yields of locally 
adapted crops. The steep slopes are an erosion hazard 
that is especially acute under intensive tillage such as 
summer fallow. Erosion is reduced under a continuous 
cropping system using minimum tillage. Sod crops are 
desirable in the cropping system, especially on the 
steeper slopes. Crop residue, weed control, and fertiliza- 
tion need to be used. Stripcropping is an alternative for 
control of erosion where slopes are long. 

These soils are suited to western hemlock, western 
redcedar, western white pine, grand fir, Douglas-fir, and 
western larch. They are capable of producing about 
11,750 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diame- 
ter, or 50,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable 
timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unman- 
aged stand of 80-year-old trees. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest; but logging roads, skid 
trails, and landings need to be carefully planned to avoid 
excessive soil erosion. Equipment operation is restricted 
during wet periods because of a lack traction. 

After the timber is harvested, these soils can be used 
for pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth bromegrass, timothy, and al- 
falfa. 

These soils have potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as timothy, tall fescue, orchard- 
grass, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes sedges, willow, maple, redstem 
ceanothus, Columbia brome, and pine reedgrass. Proper 
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management of the vegetation helps protect regenera- 
tion of timber and insure adequate litter for soil protec- 
tion. 

These soils can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 5 to 10 years after the canopy is 
opened. Total production varies from about 2,000 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
150 pounds. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of these soils provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitation for homesites and for sanitary facil- 
ities is slope. Septic tank absorption fields are limited by 
the moderately slow permeability of the Chatcolet sub- 
soil. 

The construction of roads and dwellings is limited by 
the inherent low support strength of the soils and poten- 
tial frost action damage. Design considerations include 
placing footings below depths of frost penetration. Slope 
limits the use of these soils for recreational areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


115—Cougarbay silt loam. This Cougarbay soil is a 
nearly level, very deep, very poorly drained soil that 
formed in recent lake sediment and sandy alluvium. It is 
on low tying bottomland areas adjacent to lakes. Eleva- 
tion is 2,100 to 2,500 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 24 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 115 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ramsdell silt loam and Pywell muck. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Cougarbay soil is 
very dark gray silt loam about 10 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The substratum is dark grayish brown and 
grayish brown stratified silty clay, coarse sand, and 
loamy coarse sand to a depth of 60 inches, and is 
neutral and slightly acid. Mottles are faint in the surface 
layer and prominent throughout the substratum. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more when the soil 
is drained. Available water capacity is high. Permeability 
and runoff are very slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. A high water table is between the surface and a 
depth of 18 inches during spring. The soil is occasionally 
flooded for very long periods in spring. 

This soil is mainly used for pasture and hay. Some 
small acreages are used for corn silage and small grain. 

The main limitation for cropland is wetness. Overflow 
from stream channels is an occasional hazard, and cold 
soil temperatures have an adverse effect. Hay and pas- 
ture are the most reliable crops, unless the soil is 
drained. Fertilization is needed on all crops. 

This soil is well suited to long term production of hay 
and pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, in- 
cluding the use of nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phospho- 
rus, helps obtain excellent crop growth. 
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Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes creeping meadow 
foxtail, meadow foxtail, timothy, reed canarygrass, trefoil, 
and clover. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, various small mammals, and songbirds. 
Woodland areas surrounding this soi! are habitat for 
forest grouse. 

Both the surrounding forest areas and the cleared 
areas of this soil help provide food and cover favorable 
to wildlife. There is good potential for wetland wildlife 
habitat. 

The main limitations for all structural development are 
the hazard of flooding and the depth to the seasonal 
high water table (fig. 7). 

Construction is limited by the high shrink-swell poten- 
tial and the inherent low support strength of the soil. 

Recreational development is severely limited because 
of the hazard of flooding and the seasonal high water 
table. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vw. 


116—Divers-Brickel association, 45 to 75 percent 
slopes. This association is made up of very steep soils 
on mountainsides and ridgetops. Elevation is 4,200 to 
6,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 42 
inches, average annual air temperature is 40 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 45 days. 

This association is about 50 percent Divers silt loam 
and about 20 percent Brickel cobbly loam. The Divers 
soil is at lower elevations on steep mountainsides. The 
Brickel soil is at higher elevations on ridgetops and 
mountaintops. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Brickel silt loam, 5 to 45 percent slopes; areas 
of Rubble land; and areas where bedrock is at a depth 
of 40 to 60 inches. The included soils make up about 30 
percent of the mapped area. 

The Divers soil is a very deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary stones, cobbles, and gravel. It formed 
in material weathered from metasedimentary rock and a 
mantle of volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Divers soil is dark 
yellowish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The lower part of the subsoil is 
pale brown very gravelly silt loam and very gravelly loam 
about 23 inches thick. The surface layer and subsoil are 
slightly acid. The substratum, below a depth of about 30 
inches, is pale brown very cobbly loam, and is medium 
acid. 

The rooting depth of the Divers soil is more than 60 
inches. The available water capacity is low. Permeability 
is moderate, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very high. 

The Brickel soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
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Figure 7.—Structural developments on Cougarbay silt loam are restricted because of flood hazard. 


over granitic stones, cobbles, and gravel. It formed 
mainly in material weathered from granitic or metasedi- 
mentary rock and has a mixture of loess and volcanic 
ash in the upper part of the profile. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Brickel soil is very 
dark grayish brown cobbly loam about 3 inches thick, 
and is medium acid. The subsoil is brown very cobbly 
loam about 11 inches thick, and is medium acid. The 
substratum is yellowish brown very cobbly loam about 16 
inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured metasedi- 
mentary rock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth of the Brickel soil is 20 to 40 


inches. The available water capacity is very low to low. 
Permeability is moderate, runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this association are mainly used for limited 
grazing, recreation, watershed, and wildlife habitat. 

The Divers soil is suited to subalpine fir, Douglas-fir, 
western white pine, Engelmann spruce, grand fir, and 
western larch. It is capable of producing about 9,000 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
17,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 
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The main limitations in use for timber production are 
the very steep slopes and the erosion hazard. Logging 
roads are difficult to maintain, because the road banks 
tend to slide or slump. Specialized equipment and log- 
ging operations that cause a minimum of soil disturbance 
help alleviate this problem. 

This soil is also suited to woodland wildlife habitat. 
White-tailed deer, elk, black bear, small rodents, forest 
grouse, and various songbirds are in these areas. 

The very steep slopes are severe limitations for home- 
sites, road construction, and recreational uses. 

Areas of the Brickel soil are very fragile and are used 
mainly for recreation, watershed, and some limited graz- 
ing. 
Limitations for most plants at high elevations are the 
short growing season and the presence of stones and 
cobbles in the soil. 

Native vegetation is beargrass, huckleberry, mountain- 
asn, red fescue, bromegrass, sedge, and scattered sub- 
alpine fir. The soil produces about 650 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per year in favorable years and about 400 
pounds of air-dry herbage per year in unfavorable years. 

The Brickel soil is suited to rangeland wildlife habitat. 

A limitation for homesites on the Brickel soil is slope 
and depth to rock. Recreational uses are also limited by 
steep slopes. 

Both soils in this association have limited value for 
grazing by domestic livestock. 

On the Divers soil, the grazing management can be 
designed to protect tree regeneration and maintain ade- 
quate vegetative cover and litter. This soil can produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals for 15 to 20 
years after the tree canopy is open. 

Together, the soils have a total forage production that 
ranges from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds. 

The main native forage plants for livestock are red 
fescue, western fescue, bromegrass, and sedge. 

Careful management of existing vegetation helps keep 
soil losses to a minimum and maintains watershed po- 
tential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


117—Dorb silt loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. This 
Dorb soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from basalt and a mantle 
of volcanic ash. It is on basaltic plateaus and in canyons. 
Elevation is 2,125 to 3,200 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 40 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 80 
days. 

cides with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blinn, Lacy, and Bobbitt stony loams, and Rock outcrop, 
all having slopes of 5 to 35 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Dorb soil is yellow- 
ish brown and pale brown silt loam about 7 inches thick, 
and is neutral. The subsoil is light yellowish brown and 
pale brown very cobbly silt loam about 21 inches thick, 
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and is slightly acid and neutral. Fractured basalt bedrock 
is at a depth of about 28 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainiy used for woodland, recreation, wild- 
life habitat, and watershed. 

It is suited to western hemlock, western redcedar, 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, western larch, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ex- 
cessive rock fragments in the soil and the erosion 
hazard. Conventional methods can be used for tree har- 
vest, but logging roads, skid trails, and landings need to 
be planned to minimize soil losses. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, willow, mountain 
maple, and redstem ceanothus. Proper management of 
the vegetation helps protect regeneration of timber and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

The Dorb soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grass. 

After the canopy is open, this soil can produce forage 
for livestock and big game animals for 5 to 15 years. The 
total forage production varies from about 3,000 pounds 
of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 300 
pounds. 

Some areas of this soil are used for recreation. The 
main limitation for such development is slope. 

Areas of this soil provide a good habitat for such 
woodland wildlife as white-tailed deer, black bear, many 
songbirds, forest grouse, chipmunks, and squirrels. 

The main limitations for the construction of homesites, 
roads, and sanitary facilities are slope and depth to rock. 
Other limitations are large stones in the subsoil and frost 
action damage. Construction footings need to be ex- 
tended below the depth of frost penetration. The high 
cost of site preparation is a main deterrent for urbaniza- 
tion. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


118—Dystrochreptic Arents, 0 to 20 percent 
slopes. Dystrochreptic Arents are made up of well 
drained, variable, man-disturbed soils on glacial outwash 
terraces. They are located in Farragut State Park. Eleva- 
tion is 2,200 to 2,400 feet. They are made up of Bonner 
soils that have been stripped of the surface soil, then 
thoroughly mixed. The average annual precipitation is 28 
inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Bonner gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

In most places, the rooting depth is 60 inches. The 
available water capacity is very low. Permeability varies 
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from moderate to rapid, runoff is slow to medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. 

These soils are mainly used for wildlife habitat and 
recreation. 

The vegetation provides some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, various small mammals, and 
songbirds. The woodland areas surrounding these soils 
also provide habitat for forest grouse. 

The main limitations for recreational development are 
the small stones and slope of the steeper areas. Sani- 
tary facility installation is limited by the permeability of 
the substratum. Most areas are suited to septic tank 
absorption fields; however, ground water pollution can be 
a hazard. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


119—Garrison gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. This Garrison soil is a very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soil that formed in glacial outwash 
mixed with loess and volcanic ash. It is on outwash 
plains and terraces. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 24 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Avon- 
ville fine gravelly silt loam, McGuire gravelly sandy loam, 
Marble coarse sandy loam, and Kootenai gravelly silt 
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loam, all with slopes of 0 to 7 percent. Also included are 
Narcisse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes, some small 
areas of Garrison very gravelly silt loam, and steep areas 
of Garrison gravelly silt loam on short terrace slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Garrison soil is very 
dark grayish brown gravelly silt loam about 12 inches 
thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is brown and pale 
brown very gravelly loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
neutral and mildly alkaline. The substratum below a 
depth of 28 inches is yellowish brown and variegated 
very gravelly sandy loam and very gravelly coarse sand, 
and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is more than 60 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

This soil is mainly used for pasture, hay, and irrigated 
crops such as grass for seed production (fig. 8) and 
small grain. 

Crop production is limited by the droughty soil condi- 
tions and the very gravelly subsoil. Deep-rooted peren- 
nial crops are the most reliable. 

This soil is well suited to irrigation, and proper irriga- 
tion management helps increase crop growth. Without 
irrigation, plant growth is only fair. 


Figure 8.--Sprinkler-irrigated bluegrass seed production on Garrison gravelly silt loam. 
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The hazard of soil blowing is slight when summer 
fallow is used. The proper use of straw and crop residue 
is a necessity. 

All crops need fertilization, and the rates and timing 
need to be determined for each crap. A well balanced 
fertilization program, including the use of nitrogen and 
possibly sulfur, helps obtain excellent plant growth on 
irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are used. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system and a 
proper regrowth period for plants. 

Adapted forage for irrigated lands includes Latar or- 
chardgrass, smooth brome, and Regar bromegrass. 
Adapted dryland plants include smooth brome and inter- 
mediate wheatgrass. 

Native plants provide some habitat for songbirds, var- 
ious small mammals, some Chinese pheasant, and Hun- 
garian partridge. 

White-tailed deer and black bear seasonally visit for- 
ested areas and feed on cropland fields. Forest grouse 
also inhabit the forested areas. 

Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife, unless the 
soil is irrigated. The potential for Chinese pheasant is 
poor because of clean-till farming. 

This soil has good potential for urban or residential 
development. The main limitation for sanitary facility in- 
stallation is the very rapid permeability of the substratum. 
This soil is suited to septic tank absorption fields, al- 
though there is a hazard of ground water pollution. Com- 
munity sewage systems should be considered in areas 
of high population density. Shallow excavations are se- 
verely limited by of the hazard of cutbanks caving. 

Potential frost action damage is a moderate hazard for 
roads. Planning of footing and road base designs should 
consider the depth of frost penetration. 

The main limitations for recreational development are 
small stones and dustiness of the soil surface when it is 
dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass I!ls, irrigated. 


120—Garrison very stony silt loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. This Garrison soil is a very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soil that formed in glacial outwash 
mixed with loess and volcanic ash. It is on outwash 
plains and terraces. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 24 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Garri- 
son gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes, and small 
areas of a Garrison soil having short, steep terrace 
slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Garrison soil is very 
dark brown very stony silt loam about 12 inches thick, 
and is neutral. The subsoil is brown and pale brown very 
stony loam about 16 inches thick, and is neutral and 
mildiy alkaline. The substratum, below a depth of 28 
inches, is yellowish brown and variegated very stony 
sandy loam and very stony coarse sand, and is neutral. 
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The rooting depth is more than 60 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

This soil is mainiy used for pasture. It is too stony for 
cultivation, and it is generally not economically feasible 
to remove the surface stones. 

The plants which are present are a result of cultivation 
and vary from annual weeds or bluegrass to areas 
having Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, and arrow- 
leaf balsamroot. 

Periodic rest until plants mature and the prevention of 
excessive grazing help maintain or improve the existing 
plant cover. Reseeding is not practical, but proper man- 
agement heips protect the existing vegetation. 

Native plants have poor potential as a habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. 

White-tailed deer and black bear seasonally visit the 
forested hills and feed on the cropland fields. Forest 
grouse also inhabit the forested areas. Shortage of water 
is a limitation for wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are the large stones and the very rapid permeability 
of the substratum. Potential frost action damage should 
be considered in the construction of roads. Large stones 
in the soil and potential caving of cutbanks hinder exca- 
vation. Recreational development is limited by large 
stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vils. 


121—Pits, gravel. These are open excavations from 
which the soil and underlying material have been re- 
moved. They are generally in areas underlain by sand 
and gravel. Revegetation of these areas is generally not 
economically feasible. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vills. 


122—Huckleberry silt loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes. This Huckleberry soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and volcanic ash mixed 
with material weathered from metasedimentary rock. It is 
on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,600 to 3,600 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 35 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 41 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 80 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ardenvoir gravelly loam and McCrosket gravelly silt 
loam, both having 20 to 35 percent slopes, and Tekoa 
gravelly silt loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Huckleberry soil is 
brown silt loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown 
channery silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and medium acid. The substratum is pale brown 
very flaggy loam about 14 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a depth 
of about 33 inches. 
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The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Its main uses are 
timber production, wildlife habitat, watershed, and limited 
grazing on cleared areas. 

This soil is suited to western redcedar, Douglas-fir, 
grand fir, western larch, and western white pine. It is 
capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and erosive nature of the soil. Conventional meth- 
ods can be used for tree harvest, but landings, logging 
roads, and skid trails need to be carefully planned to 
minimize soil losses. 

This soil has limited potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grasses. The steeper slopes limit movement 
of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

Native forage includes bromegrass, elk sedge, willow, 
mountain maple, and redstem ceanothus. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration 
of timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 15 years after the canopy is 
open. The total forage production varies from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 150 pounds. 

The main limitations for the construction of homes, 
buildings, and roads are the slope, depth to rock, and 
high potential for frost action damage. The steep slopes 
limit recreational development. 

This soil is well suited to woodland wildlife habitat. 
Some areas provide a good habitat for white-tailed deer, 
elk, black bear, squirrels, chipmunks, forest grouse, and 
various songbirds. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


123—Huckleberry silt loam, 35 to 75 percent 
slopes. This Huckleberry soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and volcanic ash mixed 
with material weathered from metasedimentary rock. It is 
on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,600 to 6,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 35 inches, average 
anuual air temperature is 41 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 80 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ardenvoir gravelly loam and McCrosket gravelly silt 
loam, both having 35 to 65 percent slopes, and Brickel 
cobbly loam and Divers silt loam, both having 45 to 75 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Huckleberry soil is 
brown silt loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown 
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channery silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and medium acid. The substratum is pale brown 
very flaggy loam about 14 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a depth 
of about 33 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The main uses of this soil are timber production, wild- 
life habitat, watershed, and limited grazing on cleared 
areas. 

This soil is suited to western redcedar, Douglas-fir, 
grand fir, western larch, and western white pine. It is 
capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board feet 
(Scribner rule) merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
steep and very steep slopes and the hazard of erosion. 
Specialized equipment and logging operations are 
needed to minimize soil losses. 

This soil has limited potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grasses. The slope severely limits livestock 
movement and accessibility of the forage. 

Native forage includes bromegrass, elk sedge, willow, 
mountain maple, and redstem ceanothus. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation helps to protect the regenera- 
tion of timber and to insure adequate litter for soil pro- 
tection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 15 years after the canopy is 
open. The total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 150 pounds. 

The very steep slope severely limits all potential struc- 
tural and recreational development. 

This soil is well suited to woodland wildlife habitat. 
Some areas provide a good habitat for white-tailed deer, 
elk, black bear, squirrels, chipmunks, forest grouse, and 
various songbirds. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


124—Huckleberry-Ardenvoir association, 20 to 35 
percent slopes. This association is made up of steep 
soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,600 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 32 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 41 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 80 days. 

This association is about 60 percent Huckleberry silt 
loam and 35 percent Ardenvoir gravelly loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Ardenvoir gravelly loam and McCrosket gravelly 
silt loam, both having 20 to 35 percent slopes, and 
Tekoa gravelly silt loam, having 5 to 35 percent slopes. 
These inclusions make up about 5 percent of the associ- 
ation. 
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The Huckleberry soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil over metasedimentary rock. It formed in ma- 
terial weathered from metasedimentary rock having a 
surtace mixture of volcanic ash and loess. It has norther- 
ly exposures, is in swale positions, and is moist for 
longer periods than other soils in the association. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Huckleberry soil is 
brown silt loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown 
channery silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and medium acid. The substratum is pale brown 
very flaggy loam about 14 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a depth 
of about 33 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Ardenvoir soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary bedrock. It formed in material weath- 
ered from metasedimentary rock with a mixture of loess 
and volcanic ash. It has southerly exposures and is on 
ridgetops. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Ardenvoir soil is pale 
brown gravelly loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is light yellowish brown gravelly loam 
about 9 inches thick. The lower part of the subsoil is 
very pale brown very gravelly loam about 21 inches 
thick. The substratum is very pale brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The soil is slightly acid 
throughout. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a 
depth of 47 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are not suited to cultivation. Livestock 
grazing is limited to small cleared areas. Most of these 
soils are used for woodland timber production, water- 
shed, and wildlife habitat. 

The Huckleberry soil is suited to western redcedar, 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, western larch, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but landings, logging roads, and 
skid trails need to be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. 

The Huckleberry soil has potential for grazing when 
the tree canopy is opened. Forage production can be 
increased by seeding disturbed areas to grasses. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, willow, mountain 
maple, and redstem ceanothus. Proper management of 
the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber 
and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 15 years after the canopy is 
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open. During this period, the total forage production 
varies from about 2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds. 

The Ardenvoir soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 9,000 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main restrictions for timber production are the 
slope and the erosion hazard. Conventional methods can 
be used for tree harvest, but landings, logging roads, and 
skid trails must be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. Reforestation, after harvest, needs to be carefully 
managed to reduce the competition of undesirable un- 
derstory plants. 

The Ardenvoir soil has potential for grazing when the 
tree canopy is opened. Forage production can be in- 
creased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted grasses. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, and bluegrass. Creambush oceans- 
pray and mallow ninebark, two relatively unpalatable 
shrubs, tend to dominate the site once the canopy is 
opened. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps to protect 
the timber regeneration and to insure adequate litter for 
soil protection. This soil can produce forage for livestock 
and big game animals for 20 to 30 years after the 
canopy is open. During this period, the total forage pro- 
duction varies from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herb- 
age per acre per year to less than 200 pounds. 

Areas of these soils provide a good habitat for such 
woodland wildlife as white-tailed deer, elk, black bear, 
chipmunk, squirrel, and forest grouse. 

The steep slopes on both soils and depth to rock on 
the Huckleberry soil are the main limitations for home- 
sites, cabins, and roads. Road and dwelling construction 
is subject to potential damage from frost action. Small 
stones hinder excavation operations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


125—Huckleberry-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 60 
percent slopes. This association is made up of very 
steep soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 6,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 32 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 41 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 80 days. 

This association is about 60 percent Huckleberry silt 
loam and about 35 percent Ardenvoir gravelly loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are Brickel 
cobbly loam and Divers silt loam, both having 45 to 75 
percent slopes; McCrosket gravelly silt loam, 35 to 65 
percent slopes; and Rubble land. These inclusions make 
up about 5 percent of the association. 

The Huckleberry soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil over metasedimentary rock. It formed in ma- 
terial weathered from metasedimentary rock having a 
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surface mixture of volcanic ash and loess. This soil has 
northerly exposures, is in swale positions, and is moist 
for longer periods than other soils in the association. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Huckleberry soil is 
brown silt loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown 
channery silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and medium acid. The substratum is pale brown 
very flaggy loam about 14 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a depth 
of about 33 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

This Ardenvoir soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary rock. It formed in material weathered 
from metasedimentary rock with a mixture of loess and 
volcanic ash. It has southerly exposures and is on ridge- 
tops. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Ardenvoir soil is pale 
brown gravelly loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is light yellowish brown gravelly loam 
about 9 inches thick. The lower part of the subsoil is 
very pale brown very gravelly loam about 21 inches 
thick. The substratum is very pale brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick. This soil is slightly acid 
throughout. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a 
depth of about 47 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Huckleberry soil is suited to western redcedar, 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, western larch, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the very 
steep slopes and the erosion hazard. Specialized equip- 
ment and logging operations may be needed to minimze 
soil losses. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, willow, mountain 
maple, and redstem ceanothus. 

The Huckleberry soil has limited potential for grazing 
when the tree canopy is opened. Forage production can 
be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted grasses. This Huckleberry 
soil can produce forage for livestock and big game ani- 
mals for 10 to 15 years after the canopy is open, but the 
total forage production varies from about 2,000 pounds 
of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 150 
pounds. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the regeneration of timber and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. 

Stope severely limits movement of livestock and ac- 
cessibility of forage. 

The Ardenvoir soil is suited to Douglas-fir, grand fir, 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 9,000 
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cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter or 
17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main restrictions for timber production are the 
slope and the erosion hazard. Specialized equipment 
and logging operations may be needed to keep soil 
losses to a minimum. Reforestation after harvest needs 
to be carefully managed to reduce the competition of 
undesirable understory plants. 

The Ardenvoir soil has limited potential for grazing 
when the tree canopy is opened. Forage production can 
be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted grasses. Slope severely limits 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, and bluegrass. Creambush oceans- 
pray and mallow ninebark, two relatively unpalatable 
shrubs, dominate the site when the canopy is open. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps protect the 
regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

This Ardenvoir soil can produce forage for livestock 
and big game animals for 20 to 30 years after the 
canopy is open. During this period, the total forage pro- 
duction varies from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herb- 
age per acre per year to less than 200 pounds. 

Areas of these soils provide a good habitat for such 
woodland wildlife as white-tailed deer, elk, black bear, 
chipmunk, squirrel, and forest grouse. 

Potential structural and recreational development on 
these soils is severely limited by the very steep slopes. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile. 


126—Kootenal gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. This Kootenai soil is a very deep, well drained 
soil that formed in slightly weathered glacial till that has 
been modified by water and mantled by loess and vol- 
canic ash. It is on glacial outwash plains, terraces, and 
recessional moraines. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,600 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 100 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, Garrison gravelly silt 
loam, McGuire sandy loam, Rathdrum silt loam, and 
Bonner silt loam, all having 0 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Kootenai soil is dark 
brown gravelly silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown gravelly silt loam and very gravelly loam 
about 20 inches thick, and is stightly acid. The substra- 
tum is variegated very gravelly coarse sand below a 
depth of 26 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. 
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This soil is mainly used for woodland. Some cleared 
areas are used for small grain, hay, and pasture. 

The main limitation for cropland is droughtiness be- 
cause of the low moisture-holding capacity. Use of fertil- 
izer and crop residue on favorable sites economically 
Promotes crop growth. 

This Kootenai soil is suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. It is capable of producing about 4,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main restriction for timber production is the seed- 
ling mortality. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but some shade may be needed from larger 
trees to reforest the soil after harvest. 

Native forage plants include bluebunch wheatgrass, 
elk sedge, pine reedgrass, and snowberry. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration 
of timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This Kootenai soil has good potential for grazing when 
the canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as orchardgrass, 
timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

In a managed woodlot condition, this soil can produce 
forage for livestock almost continually. If not managed, 
forage can be produced for 20 to 25 years. Total produc- 
tion can vary from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre per year to less than 500 pounds. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
hay and pasture on irrigated land and dryland. 

A well balanced fertilization program, including the use 
of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain excellent plant 
growth on irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed 
where legumes are grown. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is fair to good. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system and a 
proper regrowth period for plants. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land and dryland include 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, and Regar 
bromegrass. 

Native plants provide some habitat for whitetailed deer, 
black bear, songbirds, various small mammals, and forest 
grouse. 

Both the forested and cleared areas of this soil pro- 

‘vide food and cover favorable to wildlife. Shortage of 
water is a limiting factor for wildlife unless there is irriga- 
tion. 

This soil has good potential for urban or residential 
development. The main limitation for sanitary facility in- 
stallation is the very rapid permeability of the substratum. 
Community sewage systems should be considered in 
areas of high population density to avoid the possibility 
of ground water pollution. 

Potential frost action damage is a hazard for roads 
and dwellings. Footing and road base designs should 
consider the depth of frost penetration. Excavations that 
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include sloping of banks or shoring help prevent cut- 
banks from caving. Recreational developments are limit- 
ed because of the small surface stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs and Ills, 
irrigated. 


127—Kootenal gravelly silt loam, 20 to 45 percent 
slopes. This Kootenai soil is a very deep, well drained 
soil that formed in slightly weathered glacial till that has 
been modified by water and mantled by loess and vol- 
canic ash. It is on glacial outwash terraces and escarp- 
ments. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,600 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 44 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 100 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Avonville gravelly silt loam and Garrison gravelly silt 
loam. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Kootenai soil is dark 
brown gravelly silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown gravelly silt loam and very gravelly loam 
about 20 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The substra- 
tum is variegated very gravelly coarse sand below a 
depth of 26 inches. 

The rooting depth is more than 60 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

This soil is mainiy used for woodland. Some areas are 
used for grazing. 

This Kootenai soil is suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. It is capable of producing about 4,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main {imitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and seedling mortality. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest, 
but logging roads, skid trails, and landings need to be 
carefully planned to minimize soil losses. Reforestation 
needs some shade from large trees to prevent seedling 
mortality during the summer. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, elk 
sedge, pine reedgrass, and snowberry. 

This soil has limited potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass, tall fescue, timothy, and white Dutch clover. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
the regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter for 
soil protection. 

In a managed woodlot condition, this soil can contin- 
ually produce forage for livestock. If not managed, 
forage is produced for 20 to 25 years, and total produc- 
tion can vary from about 1,700 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre per year to less than 400 pounds. 
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The steeper slopes limit movement of livestock and 
forage accessibility. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, songbirds, various small mammals, and 
forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas of 
this soil provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 
Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife. 

The main limitation for all structural development is the 
steep slope. A limitation for sanitary facility installation is 
the very rapid permeability of the substratum. Community 
sewage systems should be considered in areas of high 
population density to avoid the possibility of ground 
water pollution. The steep slope is a limitation for all 
recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


128—Kootenal cobbiy silt loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. This Kootenai soil is a very deep, well drained 
soil that formed in slightly weathered glacial till that has 
been modified by water and mantled by loess and vol- 
canic ash. It is on glacial outwash plains, terraces, and 
recessional moraines. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,600 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 100 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, Rathdrum silt loam, and 
Bonner silt loam, all with slopes of 0 to 7 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Kootenai soil is dark 
brown cobbly silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish 
brown cobbly silt loam and very gravelly loam about 20 
inches thick, and is slightly acid. The substratum is varie- 
gated very gravelly coarse sand below a depth of 26 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland. Some areas are 
used for small grain, hay, and pasture. Potential is mar- 
ginal for cropland because of the cobbly and gravelly 
nature of the soil. 

This Kootenai soil is suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. It is capable of producing about 4,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main restriction for timber production is the seed- 
ling mortality. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but some shade may be needed from larger 
trees to reforest the soil after harvest. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, elk 
sedge, pine reedgrass, and snowberry. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of 
timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
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can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass, tall fescue, timothy, and white Dutch clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock almost con- 
tinually under a managed woodlot condition. If not man- 
aged, forage can be produced for 20 to 25 years, and 
total production can vary from 1,800 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to less than 500 pounds. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
hay or pasture on irrigated land and dryland. A well 
balanced fertilization program including the use of nitro- 
gen and sulfur helps obtain excellent plant growth on 
irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Good water management on irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is fair to good. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system and a 
proper regrowth period for plants. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land and dryland include 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar bro- 
megrass, and alfalfa. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, songbirds, various small mammals, and 
forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas of 
this soil provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 
Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife. 

The main limitation for sanitary facility installation is 
the very rapid permeability of the substratum. Community 
sewage systems should be considered in areas of high 
population density to avoid the possibility of ground 
water pollution. 

Potential frost action damage is a hazard for roads. 
Footing and road base designs should consider the 
depth of frost penetration. Excavations that include slop- 
ing of banks or shoring help prevent cutbanks from 
caving. 

Recreational development is limited by the large sur- 
face stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs and Ills, 
irrigated. 


129—Kootenai-Bonner complex, 0 to 20 percent 
slopes. These nearly level to moderately steep soils are 
on hummocky glacial outwash plains, terraces, and re- 
cessional moraines. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,600 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 28 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

This complex is 60 percent Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 
0 to 20 percent slopes, and 30 percent Bonner gravelly 
silt foam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Rathdrum silt loam, 0 to 
7 percent slopes, and Kootenai cobbly silt loam and 
Avonville graveily silt loam, both having slopes of 0 to 20 
percent, make up the remaining 10 percent of this com- 
plex. 

The Kootenai soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in slightly weathered glacial till modified by water 
and mantled by loess and volcanic ash. 
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Typically, the surface layer of the Kootenai soil is dark 
brown gravelly silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown gravelly silt loam and very gravelly loam 
about 20 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The substra- 
tum is variegated very gravelly coarse sand below a 
depth of 26 inches. 

The rooting depth is more than 60 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate to high. 

The Bonner soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in glacial outwash mantled with volcanic ash and 
loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Bonner soil is yel- 
lowish brown gravelly silt loam about 8 inches thick, and 
is neutral. The subsoil is brown and pale brown gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly sandy loam about 18 inches thick, 
and is slightly acid and neutral. The substratum below a 
depth of 26 inches is pale brown very gravelly loamy 
sand, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is more than 60 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Permeability is rapid, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland. Some 
cleared areas are used for small grain, hay, or pasture. 

Crop production is limited by the droughty soil condi- 
tions. The main limitation for crop growth is the very 
gravelly subsoil. Deep-rooted perennial crops are the 
most reliable. Proper irrigation management helps _in- 
crease all plant growth. 

Fertilization of all crops is necessary, and the rates 
and timing need to be determined for each crop. Cool 
soil temperatures have an adverse effect on plant 
growth. 

The Kootenai soil is suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. It is capable of producing about 4,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the seed- 
ling mortality. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but some shade may be needed from larger 
trees to reforest the soil after harvest. 

The Bonner soil is suited to Douglas-fir, grand fir, pon- 
derosa pine, lodgepole pine, and western larch. It is 
capable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest. 
Reforestation after harvest needs to be carefully man- 
aged to reduce the competition of undesirable under- 
story plants. 

After the timber is harvested these sails can be used 
for hay and pasture on irrigated land and dryland. Good 
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management and a well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
excellent plant growth on irrigated land. Phosphorus is 
also needed when legumes are grown. Without irrigation, 
plant growth is fair to good. 

Pastures benefit from a rotation grazing system and a 
proper regrowth period for plants. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, pine reedgrass, and redstem ceanothus. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land and dryland includes 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar bro- 
megrass, and alfalfa. 

Once the tree canopy is open, these soils have poten- 
tial for grazing. Forage production can be increased and 
soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to 
adapted species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and white Dutch clover. Total forage production 
for livestock and big game animals can vary from about 
1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 150 pounds for 15 to 25 years after the canopy 
is open. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
the regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter for 
soil protection. 

Native plants provide essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, songbirds, various small 
mammals, and forest grouse. 

Both the forested and cleared areas of these soils 
provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. Shortage of 
water is a limitation for wildlife, unless irrigation is used. 

The main limitations for sanitary facility installation are 
slope and the rapid permeability of the substratum. Com- 
munity sewage systems should be considered in areas 
of high population density to avoid the possibility of 
ground water pollution. 

Potential damage from frost action is a moderate 
hazard for roads. Footing and road base designs should 
consider the depth of frost penetration. 

The main limitations for recreational development are 
slope and small stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ve. 


130—Kootenai-Rathdrum association, 0 to 20 per- 
cent slopes. This soil association is made up of very 
deep soils on hummocky glacial outwash plains and re- 
cessional moraines. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,600 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 28 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 100 days. 

This association is about 60 percent Kootenai gravelly 
silt loam, 0 to 20 percent slopes, and 30 percent Rath- 
drum silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Bonner silt loam and Bonner gravelly silt loam, both 
having slopes of 0 to 8 percent. 

The Kootenai soil is a very deep, well drained soil on 
knobs or ridges. It formed in slightly weathered glacial till 
that has been modified by water and mantled by a thin 
layer of loess and volcanic ash. 
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Typically, the surface layer of the Kootenai soil is dark 
brown gravelly silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown gravelly silt loam and very gravelly loam 
about 20 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The substra- 
tum is variegated very gravelly coarse sand below a 
depth of 26 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate to high. 

The Rathdrum soil is a very deep, well drained soil 
that formed in deep volcanic ash and loess over glacial 
outwash material. It is in swales and depressions. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Rathdrum soil is pale 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown silt loam about 18 inches thick. The upper part of 
the substratum is very pale brown silt loam and very fine 
sandy loam about 32 inches thick. The lower part below 
a depth of 54 inches is pale brown gravelly silt loam. 
This soil is slightly acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
medium. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland. Some 
cleared areas are used for hay, pasture, and small grain. 

Limitations for cropland are the predominantly gravelly 
nature of the Kootenai soil and the cool soil tempera- 
tures of the Rathdrum soil. Long term sod crops are the 
most reliable and need fertilization to produce good plant 
growth. 

The Kootenai soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 4,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the severe 
seedling mortality. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but partial shade is desirable for refores- 
tation. 

The Rathdrum soil is suited to western redcedar, 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, western larch, western white pine, 
lodgepole pine, and ponderosa pine. It is capable of 
producing about 10,350 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 34,600 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. Conven- 
tional methods can be used for tree harvest. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and redstem ceanothus. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
the regeneration of timber and insures adequate litter for 
soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is opened, the soil has potential 
for grazing. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapt- 
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ed species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and white Dutch clover. Total production can vary from 
about 2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 150 pounds for 5 to 20 years after the 
canopy is open, 

After timber is harvested, some areas of these soils 
can be used for pasture or hay on irrigated land and 
dryland. 

A well balanced fertilization program, including the use 
of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain excellent plant 
growth on irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed 
when legumes are grown. 

Good water management on irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, crop 
growth is fair to good. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system and a 
proper regrowth period for plants. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land and dryland include 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar bro- 
megrass, and alfalfa. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, songbirds, various small mammals, and 
forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas of 
these soils provide food and cover favorable to wildlife, 
though shortage of water is a limitation unless irrigation 
is used. 

Potential frost action damage is a hazard for roads. 
Footings and road base designs should consider the 
depth of frost penetration. 

The Kootenai soils are suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. The main limitation for sanitary facilities is the very 
rapid permeability of the substratum in the Kootenai soil, 
which causes a potential hazard of seepage. Slope is a 
limitation on steeper hillsides. Recreational development 
is limited by slope and small stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


131—Kruse slit loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
Kruse soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed in 
loess deposits overlying material weathered from gneiss 
and schist bedrock. It is on mountain foot slopes. Eleva- 
tion is 2,200 to 3,800 feet. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 27 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 
degrees F, and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Santa silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes; and Kruse silt 
loam, Santa silt loam, and Ulricher loam, ali with 5 to 20 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Kruse soil is grayish 
brown and pale brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown and very pale brown loam and 
clay loam about 29 inches thick. The substratum below a 
depth of 42 inches is pale brown and yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. The soil is medium acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
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This soil is mainly used for woodland. Some cleared 
areas are used for hay, pasture, small grain, and grass 
for seed production. 

This soil has limitations for cropland. Where tillage is 
intensive, the sloping soils easily erode, and runoff from 
adjacent steep land also contributes to erosion. The best 
conservation treatment is adequately fertilized, long term 
sod crops. Good management for a small grain program 
includes fertilization, minimum tillage, continuous crop- 
ping, residue utilization, grassed waterways, some diver- 
sion terraces or field stripcropping, and weed control. 

This Kruse soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 8,500 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,200 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the moder- 
ately slow permeability that reduces this soils trafficabi- 
lity during wet periods. Conventional methods of tree 
harvest can be used but may be restricted during the 
rainy winter and spring months. Reforestation after har- 
vest needs to be carefully planned to reduce the compe- 
tition of undesirable understory plants. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
snowberry, and rose. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps protect the regeneration of timber and insure 
adequate litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is open, the soil has a potential 
for grazing. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapt- 
ed species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and white Dutch clover. Total production can vary from 
about 2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 150 pounds for 15 to 25 years after the 
canopy is open. 

After the timber is removed, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. 

A well balanced fertilization program, including the use 
of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain good plant growth. 
Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes Latar orchardgrass, 
Manchar smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, alfalfa, and 
clover. 

The native plants provide essential habitat for white- 
tailed deer, black bear, some elk, songbirds, various 
small mammals, forest grouse, and, near cleared areas, 
Chinese pheasant and Hungarian partridge. 

Limitations for dwellings and road construction are the 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil during wetting and 
drying, and the inherent low support strength of the soil. 
Septic tank absorption fields are limited by the moder- 
ately slow permeability of the subsoil. Planning of 
sewage lagoons and trench-type sanitary landfill designs 
should consider the permeability of the substratum. 

Grassed waterways and diversions are limited by the 
high hazard of erosion. 
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The main limitation for paths and trails is dustiness. 
This map unit is in capability subclass !Ve. 


132—Kruse silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. This 
Kruse soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed in 
loess deposits overlying material weathered from gneiss 
and schist bedrock. It is on mountain foot slopes. Eleva- 
tion is 2,200 to 3,800 feet. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 27 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 
degrees F, and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Vassar silt loam, Santa silt loam, and Ulricher loam, all 
having 5 to 20 percent slopes; and Kruse silt loam, 0 to 
5 percent slopes and 20 to 35 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Kruse soil is grayish 
brown and pale brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown and very pale brown loam and 
clay loam about 29 inches thick, The substratum below a 
depth of 42 inches is pale brown and yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. This soil is medium acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland. Some cleared 
areas are used for hay, pasture, small grain, and grass 
for seed. 

This soil has severe limitations for cropland in a smallt 
grain program. Where tillage is intensive, the soil erodes 
easily even on moderate slopes. Runoff from adjacent 
steeper land also contributes to erosion. The best con- 
servation treatment is adequately fertilized long term sod 
crops. In a small grain program, good management in- 
cludes minimum tillage, continuous cropping, utilization 
of residue, grassed waterways, and some diversion ter- 
races or field stripcropping. Weed control is also needed. 

This Kruse soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 8,500 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,200 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the moder- 
ately slow permeability that reduces this soil’s trafficabi- 
lity during wet periods. Conventional methods of tree 
harvest can be used but may be limited during the rainy 
winter and spring months. Reforestation after harvest 
needs to be carefully planned to reduce the competition 
of undesirable understory plants. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
snowberry, and rose. 

When the tree canopy is opened, the soil has potential 
for grazing. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapt- 
ed species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and white Dutch clover. Total forage production for live- 
stock and big game animals can vary from about 2,000 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
150 pounds for 15 to 25 years after the canopy is open. 
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Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
the regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter for 
soil protection. 

After the timber is removed, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes Latar orchardgrass, 
Manchar smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, alfalfa, and 
clover. 

Native plants provide essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, songbirds, various small 
mammals, forest grouse, and, near cleared areas, Chi- 
nese pheasant and Hungarian partridge. Both the forest- 
ed and cleared areas supplement each other in providing 
food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

Dwelling and road construction is limited by slope, the 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil during wetting and 
drying, and the inherent low support strength of the soil. 

Septic tank absorption field designs are limited by the 
subsoil’s moderately slow permeability. Sewage lagoons 
and trench-type sanitary landfill designs are limited by 
the moderately rapid permeability of the substratum. 
Slope is a limitation for all sanitary facilities. 

Grassed waterways and diversions are subject to the 
high hazard of erosion and the slope. 

The main limitations for recreational development are 
the slope and the dustiness of the soil during the dry 
season. 

This map unit is in capability subclass !Ve. 


133—Kruse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. This 
Kruse soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed in 
loess deposits overlying material weathered from gneiss 
and schist bedrock. |t is on mountainsides. Elevation is 
2,200 to 3,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
27 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Vassar silt loam, Santa silt loam, and Ulricher loam, all 
with slopes of 20 to 35 percent; and Kruse silt loam and 
Ulricher loam, both with 5 to 20 percent slopes and 35 
to 65 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Kruse soil is grayish 
brown and pale brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown and very pale brown loam and 
clay loam about 29 inches thick. The substratum below a 
depth of 42 inches is pale brown and yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. The soil is medium acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

This soil is mainty used for woodland. Some cleared 
areas are used for hay and pasture. The soil is not 
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suited to cultivation because of the slope and the hazard 
of erosion. 

This Kruse soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 8,500 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,200 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and the moderately slow permeability that 
reduces this soil’s trafficability during wet periods. 

Conventional methods of tree harvest can be used but 
may be restricted during the rainy winter and spring 
months. Reforestation after harvest needs to be carefully 
planned to reduce the competition of undesirable under- 
story plants. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
snowberry, and rose. 

Once the tree canopy is opened, this soil has potential 
for grazing. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapt- 
ed species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and white Dutch clover. Total production of forage for 
livestock and big game animals can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 150 pounds for 15 to 25 years after the canopy 
is open. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps protect the 
regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

After the timber is removed, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes Latar orchardgrass, 
Manchar smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, alfalfa, and 
clover. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, songbirds, various small mammals, 
and forest grouse. Near cleared areas, this soil provides 
a fair habitat for some Chinese pheasant and Hungarian 
partridge. Both the forested and cleared areas of this soil 
supplement each other in providing food and cover fa- 
vorable to wildlife. 

Dwelling and road construction is limited by the steep 
slope, the shrink-swell potential of the subsoil during 
wetting and crying, and the inherent low support strength 
of the soil. The steep slopes limit sanitary facility installa- 
tion. 

Grassed waterways and diversions are limited by the 
high hazard of erosion and the steep slopes. The steep 
slopes also limit recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


134—Kruse-Ulricher association, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes. This association is made up of deep and very 
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deep soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,800 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, aver- 
age annua! air temperature is 43 to 45 degrees F, and 
average frost-free period is 110 days. 

This association is about 55 percent Kruse silt loam 
and 40 percent Ulricher loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Lenz loam, Lenz very stony loam, and Vassar 
silt loam, all with 35 to 65 percent slopes; Kruse silt 
loam, Ulricher loam, and Ulricher stony loam, all with 20 
to 35 percent slopes; and small areas of Rock outcrop. 
These inclusions make up about 5 percent of this associ- 
ation. 

The Kruse soil is mainly on northerly aspects and is a 
very deep, well drained soil over weathered gneiss and 
schist. It formed in loess deposits overlying material 
weathered from gneiss and schist bedrock. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Kruse soil is grayish 
brown and pale brown silt loam about 13 inches thick. 
The subsoil is pale brown and very pale brown loam and 
clay loam about 29 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and yellowish brown fine sandy loam below a 
depth of about 42 inches. This soil is medium acid 
throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

The Ulricher soil is a deep, wall drained soil over 
weathered gneiss. It formed in weathered gneiss and 
other metamorphic rocks mixed with loess and volcanic 
ash in the upper part of the profile. This soil is warmer 
than the Kruse soil and is mainly on southerly aspects. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Ulricher soil is brown 
loam about 3 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The sub- 
soil is pale brown, light yellowish brown, and very pale 
brown loam, sandy loam, and cobbly sandy loam about 
28 inches thick, and is medium acid. The substratum is 
yellow cobbly loamy sand about 11 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. Weathered gneiss bedrock is at a depth of 
about 42 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland, grazing, 
recreation, and wildlife habitat. 

Both of these soils are suited to Douglas-fir and pon- 
derosa pine. They are capable of producing about 8,500 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
34,200 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and the moderately slow perme- 
ability of the Kruse soil that reduces trafficability during 
the rainy winter and spring months. Consideration needs 
to be given to specialized logging equipment that causes 
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a minimum of soil disturbance. Reforestation after har- 
vest needs to be carefully managed to reduce the com- 
petition of undesirable understory plants. 

Native forage on the Kruse soil includes Columbia 
brome, elk sedge, snowberry, and rose. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps to protect the regeneration 
of timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

Once the tree canopy is open, this soil has a limited 
potential for grazing. Forage production can be in- 
creased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as orchardgrass, 
timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. Total pro- 
duction of forage for livestock and big game animals 
varies from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds for 15 to 25 years 
after the canopy is open. 

The steep slopes limit movement of livestock and ac- 
cessibility of forage. 

Native forage on the Ulricher soil includes Columbia 
brome, elk sedge, snowberry, willow, and serviceberry. 

Once the canopy is opened, tall shrubs may dominate 
the site. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the regeneration of timber and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. Total production of forage for 
livestock and big game animals can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 100 pounds. 

Native plants supported by these soils provide habitat 
for white-tailed deer, black bear, some elk, songbirds, 
various small mammals, and forest grouse. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Other limitations are the depth to rock on the 
Ulricher soil, the shrink-swell potential during wetting and 
drying, and the inherent low strength of these soils. 

Recreational development is limited by the steep 
slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile. 


135—Lacy-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 35 percent 
slopes. This complex is on rolling to steep mountain- 
sides and canyon positions where basalt bedrock out- 
crops. Elevation is 2,125 to 3,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 25 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 48 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 120 days. 

Lacy stony loam makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit and Rock outcrop makes up about 35 percent. 
Blinn stony loam and Bobbitt stony loam, both having 5 
to 35 percent slopes, make up the remaining 10 percent 
of the complex. 

The Lacy soil is a shallow, well drained soil that 
formed in materia! weathered from basalt, with a small 
amount of loess in the upper part of the profile. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lacy soil is dark 
brown stony loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and strongly acid. The subsoil is dark brown stony 
clay loam and very stony clay loam about 12 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid and strongly acid. Fractured 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of about 19 inches. 
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The rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

The Rock outcrop is made up of exposures of bare 
basalt bedrock, with a few inches of soil over the bed- 
rock in some areas. Crevices in the rock contain some 
soil material. The vegetation is moss and lichens. 

These areas are mainly used for woodland, recreation, 
and wildlife habitat. Native plants on the Lacy soil are 
ponderosa pine and Idaho fescue. 

The Lacy soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capable 
of producing about 3,400 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch 
and more in diameter, or 3,500 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diame- 
ter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the large 
amount of rock on the soil surface and the low available 
water capacity that can influence seedling survival. Con- 
ventional tree harvest methods can be used, but road 
construction is limited. Reforestation after harvest must 
be carefully planned to establish adequate reproduction. 

The Lacy soil has high potential for grazing. Forage 
production can be increased by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grasses. 

Native forage on this soil includes Idaho fescue, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass, arrowleaf balsamroot, and geranium. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps protect the 
regeneration of timber and increase the production of 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. Total forage 
production varies from about 1,600 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to about 250 pounds, depend- 
ing upon the type of grazing management. 

Areas of Rock outcrop provide very little grazing for 
domestic livestock. 

Wildlife habitat is limited by the rocky soil. 

Homesites, roads, sanitary facilities, and recreational 
development are limited by slope and depth to rock. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlls. 


136—Lacy-Bobbitt association, 5 to 35 percent 
slopes. These shallow and moderately deep soils are on 
mountainsides and terrace escarpments. Elevation is 
2,125 to 3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
25 inches, average annual air temperature is 48 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 120 days. 

The Lacy soil makes up about 55 percent of the map 
unit and the Bobbitt soil makes up about 35 percent. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Blinn stony loam and Santa silt loam, both having 5 to 
35 percent slopes; Taney silt loam, 3 to 25 percent 
slopes; and Rock outcrop. These inclusions make up 
about 10 percent of this association. 

The Lacy soil is a shallow, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from basalt that has a 
small amount of loess in the upper part of the profile. It 
is on convex side slopes of ridges. 
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Typically, the surface layer of the Lacy soil is dark 
brown stony loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and medium acid. The subsoil is dark brown stony 
clay loam and very stony clay loam about 12 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid and strongly acid. Fractured 
basalt is at a depth of about 19 inches. 

The rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

The Bobbitt soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
that formed in material weathered from basalt and a thin 
mantle of loess and volcanic ash. It is on concave or 
flatter areas than the Lacy soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Bobbitt soil is gray- 
ish brown and dark grayish brown stony loam about 10 
inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is brown and 
very pale brown very stony clay loam about 25 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid and medium acid. Fractured 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of about 35 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

These soils are used for woodland, wildlife habitat, 
recreation, and limited grazing. 

The Lacy soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It can pro- 
duce about 3,400 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more 
in diameter, or 3,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of mer- 
chantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diameter from 
an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the shal- 
low depth to bedrock, the presence of stones, and the 
low available water capacity that can influence seedling 
survival. Conventional methods can be used for tree 
harvest, but road construction is limited by depth to rock 
and the very high erosion hazard. Reforestation after 
harvest needs to be carefully planned to establish ade- 
quate reproduction. 

The Bobbitt soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
depth to bedrock, the presence of stones, and the low 
available water capacity that can influence seedling sur- 
vival. Conventional methods can be used for tree har- 
vest, but road construction may be limited. Harvest 
methods and site preparation need to be carefully 
planned to establish adequate reproduction. 

The Lacy soil has high potential for grazing. Native 
forage plants include Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, arrowleaf balsamroot, and geranium. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
the regeneration of timber and increases the production 
of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to 
adapted grasses. 
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If well managed, the Lacy soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. Total forage 
production varies from about 1,600 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to about 250 pounds, depend- 
ing on the type of grazing management. 

Native forage plants on the Bobbitt soil include Idaho 
fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, bluegrass, American 
vetch, and rose. 

When the canopy is open, the Bobbitt soil has a limit- 
ed potential for grazing. Tall, relatively unpalatable 
shrubs may dominate the site. However, forage produc- 
tion can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to 
adapted grasses. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
the regeneration of timber and increase the production 
of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

When well managed, the Bobbitt soil can continually 
produce forage for livestock and big game animals. If the 
soil is unmanaged, the total production can vary from 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 20 to 40 years. 

These soils provide some wildlife habitat for small ani- 
mals such as chipmunks, squirrels, various game birds, 
and songbirds. Some white-tailed deer or mule deer are 
present in wooded areas. 

Limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary facilities 
are the depth to rock, the slope, and large stones. 

The soil has potential for paths and trails; however, 
slope is a limitation for such uses on the steeper areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


137—Lacy-Bobbitt association, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes. These shallow and moderately deep soils are on 
mountain slopes and terrace escarpments. Elevation is 
2,125 to 3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
25 inches, average annual air temperature is 48 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 120 days. 

The Lacy soil makes up about 55 percent of the map 
unit and the Bobbitt soil makes up about 35 percent. 

Included with this association in mapping are Blinn 
stony loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes, and Rock outcrop. 
These inclusions make up about 10 percent of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Lacy soil is a shallow, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from basalt and a small 
amount of loess in the upper part of the profile. It is on 
ridges, and the slopes are convex. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lacy soil is dark 
brown stony loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid and medium acid. The subsoil is dark brown and 
brown stony clay loam and very stony clay loam about 
12 inches thick, and is slightly acid to strongly acid. 
Fractured basalt bedrock is at a depth of about 19 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 
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The Bobbitt soil is a moderately deep, well drained soit 
that formed in material weathered from basalt and a thin 
mantle of loess and volcanic ash. It is in concave areas. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Bobbitt soil is gray- 
ish brown and dark grayish brown stony loam about 10 
inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is brown and 
very pale brown very stony clay loam about 25 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid and medium acid. Fractured 
basalt bedrock is at a depth of about 35 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are used for woodland, wildlife habitat, 
recreation, and limited grazing. 

The Lacy soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capable 
of producing about 3,400 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch 
and more in diameter, or 3,500 board feet (Scribner rule) 
of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diame- 
ter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the shal- 
low depth to bedrock, the presence of stones, the steep 
slopes, and seeding mortality. Specialized equipment 
and logging operations may be needed to prevent exces- 
sive soil losses. Adequate reproduction can be estab- 
lished by means of special site preparation. 

The Bobbitt soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
depth to bedrock, the presence of stones, and the steep 
slopes. Conventional methods of tree harvest are limited, 
and specialized equipment and logging operations may 
be needed to prevent excessive soil loss. 

This Lacy soil has high potential for grazing. Native 
forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, ar- 
rowleaf balsamroot, and geranium. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to adapted 
grasses. Proper management of the vegetation helps to 
protect the regeneration of timber and increase the pro- 
duction of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

Under a woodlot situation, this soil can continually 
produce forage for livestock and big game animals. Total 
forage production varies from about 1,600 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre per year to about 250 pounds, 
depending on the type of management. 

Slope limits the movement of livestock and the acces- 
sibility of forage. 

Native forage plants on the Bobbitt soil include Idaho 
fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, bluegrass, American 
vetch, and rose. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps protect the regeneration of timber and increases 
the production of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheat- 
grass. 

This Bobbitt soil has a limited potential for grazing, 
especially wnen the canopy has been opened. After this, 
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tall, relatively unpalatable shrubs may dominate the site. 
Forage production can be increased by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted grasses. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 20 to 40 years. Steep slopes 
limit movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

These soils provide some wildlife habitat for chip- 
munks, squirrels, various game birds, songbirds, and 
some white-tailed deer or mule deer. 

The very steep slope is the main limitation for all 
structural and recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


138—Larkin slit loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes. This 
Larkin soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed in 
deep loess with a mixture of volcanic ash. It is on loess 
hills. Elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 23 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 47 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 120 days. 

included with this soil in mapping are areas of Taney, 
Southwick, and Worley silt loams, all with slopes of 3 to 
12 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Larkin soil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
medium acid and slightly acid. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown loam about 7 inches thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The lower part of the subsoil below a depth of 
about 23 inches is brown and yellowish brown silty clay 
loam, and is slightly acid and neutral. 

Organic matter content in the surface layer is high. 
The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for wheat, barley, peas, grass 
seed, hay, pasture, and woodland, and has a wide range 
of crop adaptability. Where management is good, the soil 
produces good yields of all adapted crops. An adequate 
conservation program includes the use of crop residue, 
minimum tillage, and a continuous cropping system using 
small grain and peas. 

When water runoff is significant, grassed waterways 
help prevent gullies in natural drainageways. Other meth- 
ods for the contral of erosion are contour farming, divid- 
ed slope farming, diversions, gradient terraces, and field 
stripcropping. Legume-grass crops are an alternative for 
the control of erosion. 

Chemical weed control, and the addition of nitrogen, 
sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus, are necessary in all 
cropping systems. 

This Larkin soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capa- 
ble of producing about 5,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 
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The main limitation for timber production is the moder- 
ately slow permeability that causes a lack of traction on 
the soil during the rainy winter and spring months. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but may 
be limited during the rainy period. After harvest, refores- 
tation needs to be carefully managed to reduce the com- 
petition of undesirable understory plants. 

Native forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, hawkweed, and arrowleaf 
balsamroot. 

When the canopy has been opened, the Larkin soil 
has good potential for grazing, though tall, relatively un- 
palatable shrubs may dominate the site. Forage produc- 
tion can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to 
adapted grasses. 

Proper management of vegetation helps to protect the 
regeneration of timber and increase the production of 
Idaho fescue and biuebunch wheatgrass. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 250 pounds for 15 to 25 years. 

This soil has good potential for openland, rangeland, 
or woodland wildlife habitat. Some wildlife in wooded 
areas are white-tailed deer, black bear, small rodents, 
forest grouse, and songbirds. 

The main limitations for homesites and roads are the 
shrink-swell potential of the soil during wetting and 
drying, the inherent low strength of the soil, and potential 
frost action damage. 

The moderately slow permeability of the soil is a limita- 
tion for septic tank absorption fields. Community sewage 
systems should be considered in areas of high popula- 
tion density. 

The complex slope and the hazard of erosion are 
limitations for the design of terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways. 

Recreational development is limited by surface dust 
when the soil is dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille. 


139—Larkin silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. This 
Larkin soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed in 
deep loess and a mixture of volcanic ash. It is on dis- 
sected loess plains. Elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 23 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Taney, 
Southwick, and Worley silt loams, all with slopes of 12 to 
20 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Larkin soil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
medium acid and slightly acid. The upper part of the 
subsoil is brown silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The lower part of the subsoil below a depth 
of about 23 inches is brown and yellowish brown silty 
clay loam, and is slightly acid and neutral. 
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Organic matter content in the surface layer is high. 
The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for wheat, barley, peas, grass 
seed, hay, pasture, and woodiand, and has a wide range 
of crop adaptibility. If management is good, this soil 
produces good yields of all adapted crops. Adequate 
conservation methods include the use of crop residue, 
minimum tillage, and a continuous cropping system such 
as small grain and peas. 

Field strips and divided slope farming help overcome 
the hazard of erosion that is caused by the steep slopes. 
Where runoff is significant, grassed waterways help pre- 
vent gully formation in the natural drainageways. Other 
erosion control methods are use of contour farming, di- 
versions, gradient terraces, and legume-grass crops. 

Chemical weed control, nitrogen, sulfur, and some- 
times phosphorus are necessary in all cropping systems. 

This Larkin soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capa- 
ble of producing about 5,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the moder- 
ately slow permeability that causes a lack of traction on 
the soil during the rainy winter and spring months. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but may 
be limited during the rainy period. After harvest, refores- 
tation needs to be carefully managed to reduce the com- 
petition of undesirable understory plants. 

Native forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, hawkweed, and arrowleaf 
balsamroot. 

When the tree canopy has been opened, the soil has 
good potential for grazing, although tall, relatively unpala- 
table shrubs may dominate the site. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to adapted 
grasses. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the regeneration of timber and increase the pro- 
duction of !daho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
lass than 250 pounds for 15 to 25 years. 

This soil has good potential for openland, rangeland, 
or woodland wildlife habitat. Wildlife in wooded areas 
includes white-tailed deer, black bear, small rodents, 
forest grouse, and songbirds. 

The main limitations for roads and homesites are the 
shrink-swell potential, the inherent low support strength 
of the soil, slope, and potential frost action damage. 
Septic tank absorption fields are limited by the soil’s 
moderately slow permeability. Community sewage sys- 
tems should be considered in areas of high population 
density. 
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The main limitations for terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways are the complex slope and the 
hazard of erosion. 

Recreational development is limited by slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


140—Larkin silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. This Larkin soil is a very deep, well drained soil 
that formed in deep loess and a mixture of volcanic ash. 
it is on loess hills. Elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 23 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Taney, 
Southwick, and Worley silt loams, all with slopes of 3 to 
20 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Larkin soil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The upper part of the subsoil is brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The lower 
part of the subsoil below a depth of about 15 inches is 
brown and yellowish brown silty clay loam, and is slightly 
acid and neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for wheat, barley, peas, grass 
seed, hay, and pasture. It has lost much of its original 
topsoil and suffers from high moisture stress and runoff, 
which reduce most crop growth. This soil is intermingled 
with the uneroded Larkin soil and has the same manage- 
ment needs. 

A conservation program includes a continuous crop- 
ping system with minimum tillage, crop residue, and extra 
support from field stripcropping. Peas or lentils do not 
provide enough residue for soil protection and are not an 
adequate part of the cropping system. Grass-lequme 
crops are appropriate for this soil, especially on the 
steep slopes. Chemical weed control, nitrogen, sulfur, 
and phosphorus fertilizers are necessary in all cropping 
systems. 

This Larkin soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capa- 
ble of producing about 5,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the moder- 
ately slow permeability that causes easy rutting and a 
lack of traction on the soil during the rainy winter and 
spring months. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but may be limited during the rainy period. 
After harvest, reforestation needs to be carefully man- 
aged to reduce the competition of undesirable under- 
story plants. 

Native forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, hawkweed, and arrowleaf 
balsamroot. 
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This soil has potential for grazing, although when the 
canopy is opened, tall, relatively unpalatable shrubs may 
dominate the site. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses, and 
proper management of the vegetation helps protect the 
regeneration of timber and increase the production of 
Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 20 to 30 years. 

This soil has good potential for openland, rangeland, 
and woodland wildlife habitat. Some kinds of wildlife in 
wooded areas are white-tailed deer, black bear, small 
rodents, forest grouse, and songbirds. 

Homesites and roads are limited by the shrink-swell 
potential, the inherent low support strength of the soil, 
the slope, and potential frost action damage. The moder- 
ately slow permeability of the soil limits the use of septic 
tank absorption fields. Community sewage systems 
should be considered in areas of high population density. 

Recreational development is limited by slope and the 
dustiness of the soil surface when it is dry. 

Terraces, diversions, and grassed waterways are limit- 
ed by the complex slope and the hazard of erosion. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


141—Latahco-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. These very deep soils are mostly on low ter- 
races, bottom lands, and drainageways associated with 
loess hills and dissected plains. Elevation is 2,500 to 
2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 20 
inches, average annual air temperature is 43 to 47 de- 
grees F, and average frost-free period is 120 to 135 
days. 

Latahco silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, makes up 
about 60 percent of the map unit; Thatuna silt loam, 0 to 
7 percent slopes, makes up about 35 percent; and the 
rest is Cald silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

The Latahco soil is a very deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soil that formed in local alluvium from the sur- 
rounding loess hills. It is on lower drainageway positions. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Latahco soil is gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 13 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsurface layer is light gray silt loam about 9 
inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown and pale brown silty clay loam about 31 inches 
thick, and is mildly alkaline. The substratum below a 
depth of about 53 inches is very pale brown silty clay 
loam, and is mildly alkaline. The subsoil has a few faint 
to distinct mottles. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. A high 
water table is at a depth of 6 to 30 inches in spring, and 
the soil is occasionally flooded for brief periods. 
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The Thatuna soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in deep loess with minor 
amounts of volcanic ash. {t is on higher terraces. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Thatuna soil is dark 
grayish brown and grayish brown silt loam about 19 
inches thick, and is neutral and slightly acid. The upper 
part of the subsoil is brown silt loam about 6 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The next layer is very pale 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is neutral. The 
lower part of the subsoil is brown silty clay loam to a 
depth of 60 inches, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is slow, runoff is slow 
to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to moder- 
ate. A perched water table is at a depth of 36 to 48 
inches in spring. 

These soils are mainly used for wheat, barley, hay, 
pasture, and grass seed. A few areas are used for wood- 
land. 

Latahco and Thatuna soils are mainly under cultiva- 
tion. There are remnants of shrubby and woodland cover 
along some streams; these are narrow strips within large 
acreages of cropland. Wetness and cool temperatures 
affect the choice of crops. Alfalfa is generally short-lived, 
and peas and lentils do poorly. These soils are well 
adapted to a continuous cropping program and produce 
good plant growth where adequately fertilized and 
drained. Tile drainage and land smoothing help correct 
seeps and improve surface water removal. The hazard of 
erosion is limited where stubble utilization and continu- 
ous cropping are used to keep soil losses within allow- 
able limits. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus 
are needed in all cropping systems. Runoff from adija- 
cent lands can create scouring and excess surface 
water. 

The Latahco soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is 
capable of producing about 11,650 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 54,800 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are a season- 
al high water table and potential flooding. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest but must be car- 
ried out during the dry summer and fall months. After 
harvest, reforestation must be carefully managed to 
reduce the competition of undesirable plants. 

The Latahco and Thatuna soils are well suited to long 
term production of hay and pasture. If management is 
good, plant growth is excellent. A well-balanced fertiliza- 
tion program, including the use of nitrogen, sulfur, and 
possibly phosphorus, helps maintain plant growth. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Adapted, improved forage includes Latar orchardgrass, 
smooth brome, tall fescue, red clover, and alfalfa. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, songbirds, various small mammals, some Chinese 
pheasant, and Hungarian partridge. 
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The seasonal high water table is the main limitation for 
homesites, roads, and sanitary facilities. Potential flood- 
ing is € hazard on the Latahco soil. Other limitations are 
potential frost action, the shrink-swell potential, and the 
inherent low strength of the soils. 

Recreational development is limited on the Latahco 
soil by the seasonal high water table and flooding. The 
Thatuna soil is better suited to recreational development; 
however, the soil surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Iilw. 


142—Lenz loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. This Lenz 
soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil that formed in 
gneiss and other metamorphic rocks mixed with small 
amounts of foess in the upper part of the profile. It is on 
mountains and foot slopes. Elevation is 2,500 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 25 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Ulricher loam, Skalan gravelly loam, and 
Spokane loam, all with slopes of 5 to 35 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Lenz soil is dark 
brown loam about 12 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The subsoil is brown and light yellowish brown very grav- 
elly sandy loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The substratum is light yellowish brown very stony 
sandy loam about 13 inches thick, and is medium acid. 
Fractured gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 36 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, watershed, wild- 
life habitat, grazing, and some hay and small grain. It is 
limited for use as cropland because of the depth to 
bedrock and the hazard of erosion. 

This Lenz soil is suited to ponderosa pine and Doug- 
las-fir. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and depth to rock. Conventional 
methods can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, 
skid trails, and landings need to be carefully planned to 
minimize soil losses. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be convert- 
ed to pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization pro- 
gram, including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps 
obtain fair plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed 
where legumes are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, elk 
sedge, Idaho fescue, rose, and snowberry. Proper man- 
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agement of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration 
of timber and increase the production of bluebunch 
wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and elk sedge. 

Adapted, improved forage includes Latar orchardgrass, 
Manchar smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, and clover. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as timothy, 
orchardgrass, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to about 700 pounds for 20 to 25 years. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, various smali mammals, songbirds, 
and forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas 
of this soil provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for sanitary facilities are the depth 
to rock, rapid permeability of the substratum, and slope. 

The construction of roads and dwellings is limited by 
the depth to rock and the slope. Roads are also subject 
to frost action. 

Grassed waterways and diversions are limited by 
slope, depth to rock, and the rooting depth of the soil. 

This soil is suited to picnic areas, camp areas, paths, 
and trails; however, slope is a limitation on the moder- 
ately steep areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ve. 


143—Lenz very stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. 
This Lenz soil is a moderately deep, well drained, very 
stony soil that formed in gneiss and other metamorphic 
rock mixed with small amounts of loess in the upper part 
of the profile. It is on mountains and foot slopes. Eleva- 
tion is 2,500 to 4,000 feet. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 25 inches, average annual air temperature is 47 
degrees F, and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Skalan gravelly loam, Ulricher loam, and 
Spokane loam, all having 5 to 35 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Lenz soil is dark 
brown very stony loam about 12 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown very stony loam and very stony sandy loam about 
11 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The substratum is 
light yellowish brown very stony sandy loam about 13 
inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured gneiss bed- 
rock is at a depth of about 36 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, watershed, wild- 
life habitat, and some grazing. 

This Lenz soil is suited to ponderosa pine and Doug- 
las-fir. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 board 
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feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, depth to rock, and stones. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but road 
construction may be limited because of the stones and 
depth to rock. Logging roads, skid trails, and landings 
need to be carefully planned to minimize soil losses. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as timothy, 
orchardgrass, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, rose, and snowberry. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of 
timber and increase the production of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, forage can be pro- 
duced for 20 to 25 years. Total production can vary from 
about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to about 500 pounds, depending on the management. 
Surface stones inhibit movement of livestock. 

Native plants provide some essential habitat elements 
for white-tailed deer, black bear, some elk, various small 
mammals, songbirds, and forest grouse. Both the forest- 
ed and open areas of this soil provide food and cover 
favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for sanitary facilities are the large 
stones, depth to rock, rapid permeability of the substra- 
tum, and slope. 

The construction of roads and dwellings is limited by 
depth to rock, potential for frost action, and large stones. 
Design specifications include placing footings below frost 
penetration depths. 

Recreational development is limited by the large 
stones and slope on the steeper areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vis. 


144—Lenz complex, 35 to 65 percent slopes. These 
steep to very steep, moderately deep, well drained soils 
formed in gneiss and other metamorphic rocks mixed 
with small amounts of loess in the upper part of the 
profile. They are on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,500 to 
4,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 25 
inches, average annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Lenz loam makes up about 35 percent of the map unit 
and Lenz very stony loam about 45 percent. 

Included with this soil in mapping are Kruse silt loam, 
Ulricher loam, Skalan gravelly foam, and Spokane loam, 
all having slopes of 35 to 65 percent; and small areas of 
Lenz loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. The included soils 
make up 20 percent of this complex. 

Typically, the surface layer of Lenz loam is dark brown 
and brown loam about 12 inches thick, and is slightly 
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acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very gravelly 
sandy loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The substratum is light yellowish brown very stony sandy 
loam about 13 inches thick, and is medium acid. Frac- 
tured gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 36 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of Lenz very stony loam is 
dark brown very stony loam about 12 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very 
stony loam and very stony sandy loam about 11 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The substratum is light yellow- 
ish brown very stony sandy loam about 13 inches thick, 
and is medium acid. Fractured gneiss bedrock is at a 
depth of 36 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is low to very low. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

These soils are used for woodland and limited grazing. 

These Lenz soils are suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. They are capable of producing about 5,900 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
18,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, stones, depth to rock, and hazard of erosion. 

Equipment use is limited because of the stones and 
steep slopes. The use of specialized equipment that 
causes a minimum of soil disturbance and keeps soil 
losses at a minimum is needed. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, rose, and snowberry. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps to protect the regeneration 
of timber, increase the production of Idaho fescue and 
bluebunch wheatgrass, and maintain cover for soil pro- 
tection. 

The potential for grazing is limited, especially when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as timothy, or- 
chardgrass, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

When well managed, these soils can continually pro- 
duce forage for livestock. If not managed, total produc- 
tion can vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre per year to less than 500 pounds for 20 to 25 
years. 

The steep slopes and stoniness limit movement of 
livestock and accessibility of forage. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. 

Slope, depth to rock, and large stones are the main 
limitations for all structural development, including roads, 
dwellings, sanitary facilities, and recreational areas. 

Careful management of the timber resource and un- 
derstory vegetation helps keep soil losses to a minimum 
and maintain watershed potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlls. 
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145—Lenz-Spokane-Rock outcrop association, 30 
to 55 pecent slopes. This association is made up of 
steep soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,500 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

This association is about 45 percent Lenz loam, 25 
percent Spokane loam, and 20 percent Rock outcrop. 
The Lenz soil is on the higher, more convex positions; 
the Spokane soil is on the lower, more concave posi- 
tions; and the Rock outcrop areas are on or near the 
ridgetops. 

Included with the association in mapping are small 
areas of Lenz very stony loam, Moscow loam, Ulricher 
loam, Skalan gravelly loam, and a soil that is similar to 
the Lenz soil but is less than 20 inches to bedrock. 
These inclusions make up about 10 percent of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Lenz soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
over gneiss. It formed in gneiss and other metamorphic 
rocks mixed with loess in the upper part of the profile. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lenz soil is dark 
brown and brown loam about 12 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very 
gravelly sandy loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The substratum is light yellowish brown very stony 
sandy loam about 13 inches thick, and is medium acid. 
Fractured gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 36 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

The Spokane soil is a moderately deep, well drained 
soil over weathered schist. It formed in material weath- 
ered from gneiss, schist, or granite mixed with loess in 
the upper part of the profile. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of the 
Spokane soil is dark brown loam about 8 inches thick. 
The lower part of the surface layer is brown gravelly 
Joam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The surface 
layer and subsoil are slightly acid throughout. The sub- 
stratum is light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 
about 4 inches thick, and is medium acid. Weathered 
schist bedrock is at a depth of about 27 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

Rock outcrop areas are exposures of bare gneiss, 
schist, or granite bedrock. Crevices in the rock have 
some soil material. 

These soils are used for woodland, limited grazing, 
and wildlife habitat. 

These soils are suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. They are capable of producing about 5,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 
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board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, depth to rock, rock outcrops, and hazard of ero- 
sion. Use of conventional equipment is limited because 
of the slope and rock outcrops. Consideration needs to 
be given to specialized logging equipment that causes a 
minimum of soil disturbance so that soil losses are kept 
a minimum. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, rose, and snowberry. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps to protect the regeneration 
of timber and increase the production of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. 

These soils have limited potential for grazing, especial- 
ly when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass and tall fescue. 

If well managed, these soils can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 400 pounds for 20 to 25 
years. 

The Rock outcrop areas have no grazing potential. 
The Rock outcrops and steep slopes severely limit 
movement of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

Plants provide some habitat for white-tailed deer, black 
bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mammals, 
and songbirds. 

The main limitations for all structural development are 
slope and depth to rock. Sanitary facility installation is 
limited by the rapid permeability of the substratum. 

Limitations for the construction of roads and dwellings 
are the depth to rock and potential frost action. Design 
specifications include placing footings below frost pene- 
tration depths. Recreational development is limited by 
the steep slope. 

The Lenz and Spokane soils are in capability subclass 
Vile, and the Rock outcrop is in capability subclass Vills. 


146—McCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 20 to 35 
percent slopes. This association is made up of steep 
soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 42 to 47 degrees F, and aver- 
age frost-free period is 100 to 110 days. 

This association is about 55 percent McCrosket grav- 
elly silt loam and about 35 percent Ardenvoir gravelly 
loam. The McCrosket soil is on southerly exposures and 
ridgetops, and the Ardenvoir soil is on northerly expo- 
sures and in swales. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Blinn, Bobbitt, and Lacy stony loams, all with 5 to 35 
percent slopes; Taney silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes; 
and Huckleberry silt foam and Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 
both having 20 to 35 percent slopes. These inclusions 
make up about 10 percent of the association. 
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The McCrosket soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary rock and loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the McCrosket soil is 
dark grayish brown gravelly silt loam about 10 inches 
thick, and is medium and slightly acid. The subsoil is 
brown and pale brown very gravelly silt loam about 31 
inches thick, and is slightly acid and medium acid. The 
substratum is very pale brown very gravelly silt loam 
about 7 inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured 
metasedimentary rock is at a depth of about 48 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Ardenvoir soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary bedrock. It formed in material weath- 
ered from metasedimentary rock with a mixture of loess 
and volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Ardenvoir soil is pale 
brown gravelly loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The upper part of the subsoil is light yellowish 
brown gravelly loam about 9 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The lower part of the subsoil is very pale brown 
very gravelly loam about 21 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The substratum is very pale brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick, and is slightly acid. Frac- 
tured metasedimentary bedrock is at a depth of about 47 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are used for timber production, grazing, 
wildlife habitat, and recreation. 

The McCrosket soil is suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 
board feet per acre (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber are the slope and 
hazard of erosion. Careful selection of landings, roads, 
and skid trails can minimize soil losses. 

The Ardenvoir soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 9,000 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and hazard of erosion. Conventional methods can 
be used for tree harvest, but landings, logging roads, and 
skid trails need to be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. After harvest, reforestation needs to be carefully 
managed to reduce the competition of undesirable un- 
derstory plants. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, and pine reedgrass. Creambush 
oceanspray and mallow ninebark, relatively unpalatable 
shrubs, tend to dominate the site when the canopy is 
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opened. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the regeneration of timber and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. 

Following the opening of the canopy, these soils have 
potential for grazing and can produce forage for live- 
stock and big game animals for 20 to 30 years. Total 
production can vary from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to less than 200 pounds. 
Forage production can be increased and soil protection 
provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses. 

Areas of these soils provide a good habitat for such 
woodland wildlife as white-tailed deer, elk, black bear, 
chipmunk, squirrel, and forest grouse. 

Slope and depth to rock are the main limitations for 
homesites, roads, and sanitary facilities. 

Steep slopes and small stones are the main limitations 
for paths and trails. 

The soils in this map unit are in capability subclass 
Vie. 


147—McCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 65 
percent slopes. This association is made up of deep 
soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 42 to 47 degrees F, and aver- 
age frost-free period is 100 to 110 days. 

This association is about 55 percent McCrosket grav- 
elly silt loam and about 35 percent Ardenvoir gravelly 
loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Blinn stony loam, Huckleberry silt loam, and Tekoa grav- 
elly silt loam, all with 35 to 65 percent slopes. These 
inclusions make up about 10 percent of the association. 

The McCrosket soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary rock. It formed in material weathered 
from metasedimentary rock and loess. This soil has 
southerly exposures and is on ridgetops. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown grav- 
elly silt loam about 10 inches thick, and is medium acid 
and slightly acid. The subsoil is brown and pale brown 
very gravelly silt loam about 31 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid and medium acid. The substratum is very 
pale brown very gravelly silt loam about 7 inches thick, 
and is medium acid. Fractured metasedimentary rock is 
at a depth of about 48 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Ardenvoir soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary bedrock. It formed in material weath- 
ered from metasedimentary rock with a mixture of loess 
and volcanic ash. This soil has northerly exposures and 
is in swales. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Ardenvoir soil is pale 
brown gravelly loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is light yellowish brown gravelly loam 
about 9 inches thick. The lower part of the subsoil is 
very pale brown very gravelly loam about 21 inches 
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thick. The substratum is very pale brown very cobbly 
loam about 10 inches thick. This soil is slightly acid 
throughout. Fractured metasedimentary bedrock is at a 
depth of about 47 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are used for timber production, wildlife 
habitat, watershed, and limited grazing. 

The McCrosket soil is suited to ponderosa pine and 
Douglas-fir. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and erosion hazard. Conventional logging methods 
are severely limited, and alternative methods need to be 
considered to keep soil losses to a minimum. 

The Ardenvoir soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 9,000 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and hazard of erosion. Special equipment and 
methods of operation can keep soil losses to a mini- 
mum. If the Ardenvoir soil is not properly managed, 
brush encroachment can prevent adequate natural or 
artificial regeneration. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, and pine reedgrass. Creambush 
oceanspray and mallow ninebark, two relatively unpalata- 
ble shrubs, tend to dominate the site once the canopy is 
opened. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the regeneration of timber and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is open, these soils have limited 
potential for grazing and can produce forage for live- 
stock and big game animals for 20 to 30 years. Total 
forage production varies from about 1,800 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre per year to less than 200 pounds. 
Forage production can be increased and soil protection 
provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses. 

Areas of these soils provide good habitat for such 
woodland wildlife as white-tailed deer, elk, black bear, 
chipmunks, squirrel, and forest grouse. 

All structural and recreational development is limited 
by the very steep slope and depth to rock. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile. 


148—McCrosket-Tekoa association, 35 to 65 per- 
cent slopes. This association is made up of very steep 
soils on mountain slopes. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 to 120 days. 
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This association is about 60 percent McCrosket grav- 
ally silt loam and 35 percent Tekoa gravelly silt loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Ardenvoir gravelly loam and Blinn, Bobbitt, and Lacy 
stony loams, all with 35 to 65 percent slopes; and small 
areas of Taney silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. These 
inclusions make up about § percent of the association. 

The McCrosket soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
metasedimentary rock. It formed in material weathered 
from metasedimentary rock and loess. This soil is on 
more northerly exposures and is in swales. 

Typically, the surface layer of the McCrosket soil is 
dark grayish brown, gravelly silt loam about 10 inches 
thick, and is medium acid and slightly acid. The subsoil is 
brown and pale brown very gravelly silt loam about 31 
inches thick, and is slightly acid and medium acid. The 
substratum is very pale brown very gravelly silt loam 
about 7 inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured 
metasedimentary rock is at a depth of about 48 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Tekoa soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
over shale bedrock. It formed in material weathered from 
shale or sandstone and a mantle of loess and volcanic 
ash. This soil is on the drier aspects of southern slopes 
and ridgetops. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tekoa soil is brown 
gravelly silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The upper part of the subsoil is brown very gravelly 
heavy silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The lower part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly silt loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. Fractured sandstone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

The soils are used for timber production, wildlife habi- 
tat, watershed, and limited grazing. 

The McCrosket soil is suited to Douglas-fir and pon- 
derosa pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and hazard of erosion. Conventional methods of 
tree harvest are severely limited, and special methods 
and equipment need to be used to keep soil losses to a 
minimum. 

The Tekoa soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capa- 
ble of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 
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The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, hazard of erosion, and seedling mortality. Conven- 
tional methods of tree harvest are severely limited, and 
alternative methods can keep soil losses to a minimum. 
Some shade from larger trees can help reforest the area 
after harvest. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, and pine reedgrass. Creambush 
oceanspray and mallow ninebark, two relatively unpalata- 
ble shrubs, tend to dominate the site once the canopy is 
open. Proper management of the vegetation helps pro- 
tect the regeneration of timber and insure adequate litter 
for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is open, this soil has potential 
for grazing, and can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 20 to 30 years. Total forage production 
varies from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds. Forage produc- 
tion can be increased and soil protection provided by 
seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses. 

The Tekoa soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grass. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, pine reedgrass, and Idaho fescue. 
Creambush oceanspray and mallow ninebark, two rela- 
tively unpalatable shrubs, tend to dominate the site when 
the canopy is open. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps protect the regeneration of timber and insure 
adequate litter for soil protection. 

After the canopy is open, this soil can produce forage 
for livestock and big game animals for 20 to 30 years. 
Production can vary from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to less than 200 pounds. 

Areas of the soils in this association provide good 
woodland wildlife habitat for white-tailed deer, elk, forest 
grouse, squirrels, chipmunks, black bear, and various 
songbirds. 

All structural and recreational development is limited 
by the very steep slope and depth to rock. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile. 


149—McGuire-Marble association, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. This association is made up of very deep soils 
on outwash terraces. Elevation is 2,000 to 2,400 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 22 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 140 days. 

This association is about 60 percent McGuire gravelly 
sandy loam and about 30 percent Marble sandy loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Garrison gravelly silt loam, Avonville fine gravelly silt 
loam, Kootenai gravelly silt loam, and Narcisse silt loam, 
all with 0 to 7 percent slopes. These inclusions make up 
about 10 percent of the association. 

The McGuire soil is a very deep, somewhat excessive- 
ly drained soil that formed in glacial outwash materials 
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mixed with minor amounts of loess and voicanic ash. It is 
on higher terraces. 

Typically, the surface layer of the McGuire soil is dark 
brown and pale brown gravelly sandy loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown and light yellow- 
ish brown very gravelly sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick. The substratum below a depth of about 22 inches 
is very pale brown and variegated very gravelly coarse 
sandy loam and very gravelly coarse sand. This soil is 
neutral throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

The Marble soil is a very deep, excessively drained 
soil that formed in wind- and water-worked sandy 
outwash materials. It is on lower terraces. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Marble soil is grayish 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The substratum below a depth of about 6 inches is 
pale brown loamy sand and coarse sand, and is slightly 
acid and neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is rapid, runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

These soils are used for woodland, grazing, small 
grain, hay, pasture, and urban development. 

These soils have poor potential for small grain be- 
cause of their droughty condition. 

Hay and pasture are the most dependable crops. Fer- 
tility is low, and fertilization is needed. These soils are 
well adapted to sprinkler irrigation. 

Both soils are suited to ponderosa pine. They are 
capable of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the severe 
seedling mortality. Conventional methods can be used 
for tree harvest, but some shade may be needed from 
the larger trees to reforest the soils after harvest. 

The McGuire and Marble soils are well suited to pas- 
ture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, in- 
cluding the use of nitrogen and possibly sulfur, helps 
obtain excellent crop growth on irrigated land. Phospho- 
rus is also needed when legumes are grown. 

Good water management on the irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, crop 
growth is only fair. Pasture benefits from a rotation graz- 
ing system and a proper regrowth period for plants. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, lupine, and bearberry. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation helps to protect the regenera- 
tion of timber and increase the production of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. 

These soils have good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
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can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass and tall fescue. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land includes Latar or- 
chardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, and Regar brome- 
grass. Adapted dryland plants include intermediate 
wheatgrass. 

Where well managed, these soils can continually pro- 
duce forage for livestock. if not managed, the total 
annual production can vary from about 1,000 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 150 
pounds for 15 to 25 years. 

Native plants provide essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, various small mammals, 
songbirds, and forest grouse. Both the forested and 
cleared areas of these soils provide food and cover 
favorable to wildlife. 

These soils have good potential for urban and residen- 
tial development. The main limitation for sanitary facilities 
is the rapid and very rapid permeability of the substra- 
tum. These soils are suited to septic tank absorption 
fields; however, ground water pollution is a hazard. Gom- 
munity sewage systems should be considered in areas 
of high population density. Sloping of banks or shoring 
helps prevent cutbanks from caving. Roads and dwell- 
ings are subject to potential frost action damage. Design 
considerations include placing footings below the depth 
of frost penetration. 

Recreational development on the McGuire soil is limit- 
ed by the small surface stones. Development on the 
Marble soil is limited by dustiness of the soil when it is 
dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated 
and nonirrigated. 


150—McGuire-Marble association, 20 to 45 percent 
slopes. This association is made up of very deep soils 
on outwash terraces and escarpments. Elevation is 
2,000 to 2,400 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
22 inches, average annual air temperature is 47 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 140 days. 

This association is about 70 percent McGuire gravelly 
sandy loam and 25 percent Marble sandy loam. The 
McGuire soil is on the higher and more convex slopes, 
and the Marble soil is on the lower slopes. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Garrison gravelly silt loam and Avonville fine 
gravelly silt loam, both with slopes of 7 to 20 percent; 
and Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes. 
These inclusions make up about 5 percent of the associ- 
ation. 

The McGuire soil is a very deep, somewhat excessive- 
ly drained soil that formed in glacial outwash material 
mixed with minor amounts of loess and volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the McGuire soil is dark 
brown and pale brown gravelly sandy loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown and light yellow- 
ish brown very gravelly sandy loam about 14 inches 
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thick. The substratum below a depth of about 22 inches 
is very pale brown and variegated very gravelly coarse 
sandy loam and very gravelly coarse sand. The soil is 
neutral throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Marble soil is a very deep, excessively drained 
soil that formed in wind- and water-worked sandy 
outwash materials. It is on lower slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Marble soil is grayish 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The substratum below a depth of about 6 inches is 
pale brown loamy sand and coarse sand, and is slightly 
acid and neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is rapid, runoff is rapid 
to very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland, grazing, 
and wildlife habitat. 

Both soils are suited to ponderosa pine: They are 
capable of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and seedling mortality. Conven- 
tional methods can be used for tree harvest, but logging 
roads, skid trails, and landings need to be carefully 
planned to reduce soil losses. Some shade from the 
larger trees can help to reforest the soil after harvest. 

After the timber is harvested, these soils can be used 
for pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, includ- 
ing the use of nitrogen and possibly sulfur, helps obtain 
fair plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when le- 
gumes are grown. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, lupine, and bearberry. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration 
of timber and increase the production of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. 

These soils have good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass and tall fescue. 

Grazing management should include a rotation grazing 
system during the growing season. Adapted, improved 
forage includes Manchar smooth brome and intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass. 

When well managed, these soils can continually pro- 
duce forage for livestock. If not managed, the total pro- 
duction can vary from about 1,000 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to less than 150 pounds for 
15 to 25 years. 

The steep slopes limit movement of livestock and ac- 
cessibility of forage. 
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Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, various small mammals, 
songbirds, and forest grouse. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Sanitary facilities are limited by the rapid and very 
rapid permeability of the substratum. The steep slopes 
limit recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


151—-Mokins silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. This 
Mokins soil is a very deep, moderately well drained soil 
that formed in volcanic ash and loess over lake-laid 
sediment. It is on glaciolacustrine terraces. Elevation is 
2,200 to 2,600 feet. Slopes are rolling to hilly. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air 
temperature is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free 
period is 90 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Chatco- 
let silt loam, Rubson silt loam, and Chatcolet cobbly 
loam, all with slopes of 5 to 20 percent; small areas of 
Mokins silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes; and Selle fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Mokins soil is brown 
silt loam about 3 inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil 
is light yellowish brown and very pale brown silt loam 
and gravelly silt loam about 11 inches thick over a buried 
subsurface layer of white silt loam about 6 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is reddish yellow and brownish yellow 
silty clay loam and silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, and 
is very strongly acid. Common, prominent, and distinct 
mottles are below a depth of about 14 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is slow, runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. A perched water 
table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches in spring. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland and some hay, 
pasture, and small grain. 

Cropland use is marginal. Root penetration is some- 
what restricted in the subsoil, and cool soil temperatures 
limit crop growth. Fertilization is necessary on all crops. 
Use of crop residue and minimum tillage help prevent 
excessive erosion. Hay and pasture are best adapted to 
this soil. 

This Mokins soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
western larch, and western white pine. It is capable of 
producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
perched water table during winter and spring and the low 
support strength. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest but may be limited during the rainy period. 
Logging operations need to be carefully planned to avoid 
excessive soil losses. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain fair 
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plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, lupine, and bearberry. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration 
of timber and increase the production of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass, timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Grazing management should include a rotation grazing 
system during the growing season. Adapted, improved 
forage includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, tall 
fescue, alfalfa, and clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 200 pounds. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, elk, forest grouse, various small mammais, 
and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared areas of 
this soil provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for sanitary facility installation are 
the slow permeability of the subsoil and the perched 
water table during wet months. Slope is also a limitation 
on the steeper areas. 

The construction of roads and dwellings is limited by 
the high shrink-swell potential of the subsoil during wet- 
ting and drying, and the soil’s inherent low support 
strength. 

There is potential for development of paths and trails. 
Slow permeability and slope limit the development of 
playgrounds, camp areas, and picnic areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


152—-Mokins silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This Mokins soil is a very deep, moderately well drained 
soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess over lake-laid 
sediment. It is on glaciolacustrine terraces. Elevation is 
2,200 to 2,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
27 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 90 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Chatco- 
let cobbly loam, 25 to 65 percent slopes; Mokins silt 
loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes; and Mokins silt loam, 35 to 
65 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Mokins soil is brown 
silt loam about 3 inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil 
is light yellowish brown and very pale brown silt loam 
and gravelly silt loam about 11 inches thick over a buried 
subsurface layer of white silt loam about 6 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is reddish yellow and brownish yellow 
silty clay loam and silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, and 
is very strongly acid. Common, prominent and distinct 
mottles are below a depth of about 14 inches. 
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The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is slow, runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. A perched 
water table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches in spring. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland and some hay 
and pasture. It is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, western 
larch, western white pine, and ponderosa pine. It is ca- 
pable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard, perched water table during the wet periods, 
and low support strength. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but may be limited during the rainy 
period. Logging roads, skid trails, and landings need to 
be carefully planned to minimize soil losses. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
seeded pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain fair 
plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Native forage includes sedges, Columbia brome, pine 
reedgrass, and snowberry. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue. 

These soils have a good potential for grazing, espe- 
cially when the canopy has been opened. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protection provided by 
seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch 
clover. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season, Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, tall fescue, alfalfa, 
and clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 200 pounds. The steeper slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facility 
installation are slope and the perched water table during 
wet months. 

The construction of roads and dwellings is limited by 
the shrink-swell potential of the subsoil during wetting 
and drying and the inherent low support strength of the 
soil. Slope is the main limitation for the development of 
recreational areas. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 
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153—Mokins slit loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes. 
This Mokins soil is a very deep, moderately well drained 
soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess over lake-laid 
sediment. It is on glaciolacustrine terraces. Elevation is 
2,200 to 2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
27 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 90 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Chatco- 
let cobbly loam, 25 to 65 percent slopes, and Mokins silt 
loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Mokins soil is brown 
silt loam about 3 inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil 
is light yellowish brown and very pale brown silt loam 
and gravelly silt loam about 11 inches thick over a buried 
subsurface layer of white silt loam about 6 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is reddish yellow and brownish yellow 
silty clay loam and silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, and 
is very strongly acid. Common, prominent and distinct 
mottles are below a depth of about 14 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is slow, runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. A perched 
water table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches in the spring. 
_ This soil is mainly used for woodland and some graz- 
ing. 

This Mokins soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
western larch, western white pine, and ponderosa pine. It 
is capable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and slope too steep for safe operation of 
conventional equipment. Specialized logging methods 
that cause a minimum of soil disturbance help keep soil 
losses at a minimum. The perched water table can limit 
logging during rainy winter and spring months. 

Native forage includes sedges, Columbia brome, pine 
reedgrass, and snowberry. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil has fair potential for grazing, when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as orchardgrass, 
timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 200 pounds. The steep slopes limit move- 
ment of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. 

The main limitations for all structural development are 
slope, low support strength, the perched water table 
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during wet months, and the high shrink-swell potential 
during wetting and drying. 
This map unit is in capability subclass Vile. 


154—Mokins-Chatcolet complex, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. These rolling to hilly soils are on glaciolacustrine 
terraces. Elevation is 2,200 to 2,800 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 40 to 43 degrees F, and average frost-free 
period is 80 to 90 days. 

Mokins silt loam makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit and Chatcolet cobbly loam about 35 percent. 
Chatcolet silt loam and Rubson silt loam, both having 
slopes of 5 to 20 percent; and Selle fine sandy loam, 0 
to 7 percent slopes, make up the remaining 10 percent 
of this complex. 

The Mokins soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess over 
lake-laid sediment. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Mokins soil is brown 
silt loam about 3 inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil 
is light yellowish brown and very pale brown silt loam 
and gravelly silt loam about 11 inches thick over a buried 
subsurface layer of white silt loam about 6 inches thick. 
The buried subsoil is reddish yellow and brownish yellow 
silty clay loam and silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, and 
is very strongly acid. Common, prominent and distinct 
mottles are below a depth of about 14 inches. 

The rocting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is slow, runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. A perched water 
table is at a depth of 12 to 30 inches during spring. 

The Chatcolet soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in volcanic ash and loess over 
lake-laid sediment. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Chatcolet soil is pale 
brown cobbly loam about 8 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The upper part of the subsoil is very pale brown 
cobbly loam about 18 inches thick, and is medium acid 
and neutral. The lower part of the subsoil to a depth of 
60 inches is very pale brown cobbly loam and silty clay 
loam, and is medium acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland, hay, pas- 
ture, and some small grain. Use for cropland is marginal, 
and hay and pasture are the most reliable crops. Root 
penetration is somewhat restricted in the Mokins subsoil, 
and the cool soil temperatures restrict crop growth. Fer- 
tilization is needed for all crops, and use of crop residue 
and minimum tillage is necessary in a small grain crop- 
ping system. 

The Mokins soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, pon- 
derosa pine, western larch, and western white pine. It is 
capable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
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more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
perched water table and the low strength. Logging oper- 
ations need to be carefully planned to avoid excessive 
soil losses. Conventional methods can be used for tree 
harvest, but may be limited during the rainy period. 

The Chatcolet soil is suited to western hemlock, west- 
ern redcedar, western white pine, grand fir, Douglas-fir, 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 
11,750 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diame- 
ter, or 50,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable 
timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unman- 
aged stand of 80-year-old trees. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest, but logging operations 
need to be planned to avoid excessive soil erosion. 

After the timber is harvested, these soils can be used 
for pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain fair 
to good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed where 
legumes are grown. 

Native forage includes sedges, Columbia brome, pine 
reedgrass, and snowberry. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
increase the production of Columbia brome and sedges. 

These soils have a good potential for grazing, espe- 
cially when the canopy has been opened. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protection provided by 
seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch 
clover. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, timothy, alfalfa, and 
clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 200 pounds. 

The Chatcolet soil also has potential for grazing when 
the tree canopy is opened. Native forage includes 
sedges, willow, maple, and redstem ceanothus. Proper 
management of the vegetation helps to protect the re- 
generation of timber and insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 5 to 10 years after the canopy is open. 
Annual production can vary from about 2,000 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 150 
pounds. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of these soils provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and septic tank 
absorption fields are slope, the slow permeability of the 
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subsoil, and the perched water table in the Mokins soil 
during the wet season. The construction of roads and 
dwellings is limited by the shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil during wetting and drying, the inherent low sup- 
port strength of the soils, and the potential frost action. 

Limitations for recreational uses are slope, small 
stones in the Chatcolet soil, and the restricted perme- 
ability of the subsoil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


155—Moscow loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. This 
Moscow soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from granite, gneiss, or 
schist and a mantle of loess and volcanic ash. It is on 
mountainsides. Elevation is 2,500 to 5,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 90 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Spokane loam, Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, and Ulricher 
loam. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Moscow loam is 
very dark grayish brown loam about 1 inch thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown loam about 25 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. Weathered granitic bedrock is at a depth of 
about 26 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
rapid to very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high to 
very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, grazing, hay, 
and pasture. It is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees, 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and depth to rock. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid 
trails, and landings need to be carefully planned to mini- 
mize soil losses. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, Columbia brome, 
redstem ceanothus, willow, and maple. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps to protect the regeneration 
of timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as timothy, tall fescue, orchard- 
grass, and white Dutch clover. 
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Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and alfalfa. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 5 to 15 years after the canopy is open. 
Total annual production can vary from about 1,500 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
150 pounds. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary 
facilities are slope and depth to rock. Community 
sewage systems should be considered in areas of high 
population density. 

Slope is a limitation for camp areas, picnic areas, 
paths, and trails. This soil tends to be dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


156—Narclisse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This 
Narcisse soil is a very deep, moderately well drained soil 
that formed in alluvium from surrounding areas. It is in 
drainageways on the Rathdrum Prairie. Elevation is 2,000 
to 2,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 
inches, average annual air temperature is 46 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, Garrison gravelly silt 
loam, McGuire gravelly sandy loam, and Marble sandy 
loam. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Narcisse soil is dark 
grayish brown and grayish brown silt loam about 25 
inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is very pale 
brown silt loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The upper part of the substratum is very pale 
brown very fine sandy loam about 15 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The lower part of the substratum is very 
pale brown, stratified very cobbly fine sandy loam below 
a depth of about 51 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. This soil is frequently flooded for brief periods 
during spring. A seasonal high water table is at a depth 
of 36 to 60 inches. 

This soil is mainly used for hay, pasture, grass seed, 
and small grain. 

Crop growth is generally good on this soil, although 
flooding by runoff from adjacent lands is a limitation. 
Fertilization and weed control need to be similar to that 
of the surrounding soils. Grassed waterways and diver- 
sions help carry runoff through these areas. 

This soil is well suited to long term production of hay 
and pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, in- 
cluding nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phosphorus, helps 
obtain and maintain excellent plant growth. 
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Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
timothy, smooth brome, bluegrass, orchardgrass, and 
clover or trefoil. 

The vegetation provides some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, various small mammals, songbirds, and some Chi- 
nese pheasant and Hungarian partridge. Deer and bear 
seasonally visit the forested hills surrounding the soil and 
feed on the cropland fields. Potential for Chinese pheas- 
ant is poor because of clean-till farming methods. 

The main limitations for homesites, sanitary facilities, 
and roads are the seasonal high water table and the 
potential hazard of flooding. 

Wetness limits early season recreational uses. For 
summer recreational uses, dustiness is a problem. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Illw. 


157—Porrett silt loam. This Porrett soil is a very 
deep, very poorly drained soil that formed in a mixture of 
loess and volcanic ash material. It is on alluvial bottom 
lands and broad drainageways. Elevation is 2,125 to 
2,800 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 30 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 42 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 80 
days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Cald silt 
loam and Potlatch silt loam, both having 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; and Santa silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Porrett soil is mot- 
tled very dark grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The subsurface layer is mottled 
dark grayish brown and grayish brown silt loam about 25 
inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil below a depth of 
about 28 inches is mottled dark grayish brown silty clay 
loam, and is neutral. 

A high water table fluctuates between the surface and 
a depth of 12 inches from April through June. This soil is 
frequently flooded for brief periods early in spring. If 
drained, the rooting depth is 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderately slow, 
runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is none to 
slight. 

This soil is used for hay and pasture. The main limita- 
tions for agricultural uses are the cold temperature of the 
soil and poor drainage. Meadowlands can be used for 
improved domestic grasses if tillage is continued to 
summer and seeding is done late in fall. 

Conventional drainage methods obtain only partial 
drainage, and cool soil temperatures affect crops. 

This soil is well suited to long term production of hay 
and pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, in- 
cluding the use of nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phospho- 
rus, maintains excellent plant growth. Response is nor- 
mally expected from nitrogen, but local testing is 
needed. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
timothy, tall fescue, creeping or meadow foxtail, and 
clover. 
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This soil is well suited to wetland wildlife habitat, and 
has fair potential for rangeland and woodland wildlife 
habitats. 

Roads, buildings, and sanitary facilities are limited by 
the potential hazard of flooding and by a seasonal high 
water table, Building and road construction are also limit- 
ed by the potential frost action damage and inherent low 
support strength of the soil. Drainage is limited by flood- 
ing and the moderately slow permeability. Recreational 
development is limited by the seasonal high water table. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lVw. 


158—Potlatch silt loam. This Potlatch soil is a nearly 
level, very deep, poorly drained soil that formed in mixed 
alluvium. {t is on alluvial fans and terraces. Elevation is 
2,200 to 2,900 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 42 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 80 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Porrett silt loam and Seelovers silt loam, both with 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Santa silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes; 
and Taney silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Potlatch soi! is gray 
silt loam in the upper part. The lower part of the surface 
layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 12 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is mottled light gray silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The surface and subsurface layers 
are medium acid. The subsoil is mottled light brownish 
gray silty clay about 22 inches thick, and is neutral. The 
substratum is mottled light brownish gray silty clay loam 
to a depth of 60 inches, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Permeability is very slow, runoff is very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. A seasonal high 
water table is at a depth of 18 to 42 inches from Febru- 
ary to July, and the soil is subject to flooding. 

This soil is mainly used for hay, pasture, and wildlife 
habitat; it is well suited to long term production of hay 
and pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, in- 
cluding the use of nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phospho- 
rus, helps obtain and maintain excellent plant growth. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
creeping foxtail, meadow foxtail, timothy, reed canary- 
grass, trefoil, and clovers. 

The vegetation provides some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, various small mammals, and 
songbirds. The woodland areas surrounding this soil pro- 
vide habitat for forest grouse. 

The main limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary 
facilities are the seasonal high water table and possibility 
of flooding. Road construction is subject to high potential 
frost action. 

Drainage is limited by the very slow permeability of the 
subsoil and the hazard of flooding. 

Recreational uses are limited by flooding and perme- 
ability. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass IVw. 


159—Pywell muck. This Pywell soil is a very deep, 
very poorly drained soil that formed in organic materials 
mainly from herbaceous plants, but includes some mate- 
rial from trees and shrubs. It is in level depressions of 
flood plains and bottom lands. Elevation is 2,125 to 
2,250 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 25 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 90 
days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Aquic 
Xerofluvents, Cougarbay silt loam, Cald silt loam, Rams- 
dell silt loam, and Slickens, all with 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Typically, this soil is made up of stratified, highly de- 
composed, very dark brown, dark brown, and black or- 
ganic material that is strongly acid and medium acid. A 
few thin layers of volcanic ash are present. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches when drained, and the 
available water capacity is very high. A high water table 
ranges from the surface to a depth of 24 inches in 
spring. Areas of this soil are diked against overflow from 
the river, but flooding is still a hazard. Permeability is 
moderate, runoff is very slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. Channelization is possible during flooding. 

This soil is used for small grain, hay (fig. 9), pasture, 
and grass seed. 
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Figure 9.—Drained and protected areas of Pyweil muck produce 
good yields of hay. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Pywell soil is often cultivated for small grain and grass 
seed, and is well suited to long term production of hay 
and pasture. Tillage and choice of crops are strongly 
influenced by the organic nature of the soil, its low fertil- 
ity, and the high water table. Spring-seeded crops are 
the most reliable. Fertilization is necessary and includes 
the use of nitrogen, sulfur, and phosphorus. Tillage is 
especially critical because of the direct effect of the high 
water table. 

Land smoothing and maintenance of the drainage 
system are needed. Crop residue is excessive in some 
wet seasons, but normal residue management is possi- 
ble. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
reed canarygrass, timothy, creeping or meadow foxtail, 
and clover. 

If not drained or protected, the soil is wet late into the 
season. Grazing is limited to summer and early in fall 
because of the wetness. The vegetation includes sedges 
and other grasslike plants, quackgrass, and reed canary- 
grass. 

Proper management on the natural areas of this soil 
helps to maintain the production of quackgrass and reed 
canarygrass. Production on these areas varies from 
about 4,000 to 6,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
per year. 

Pywell soils are well suited to wetland wildlife habitat 
(fig. 10). Migratory fowl do well in these areas. 

Limitations for building sites, roads, and sanitary facili- 
ties are the high water table, excess humus, and the 
possibility of flooding. 

Drainage is limited by flooding and frost action. Dike 
and levee construction is subject to the wetness of the 
soil. 

Limitations for recreational facilities are the flooding, 
the high water table, and excess humus. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Vw. 


160—Ramsdell silt loam. This Ramsdell soil is a 
nearly level, very deep, very poorly drained soil that 
formed in alluvium deposited by rivers and streams. It is 
on low terraces and in flood plains. Elevation is 2,140 to 
2,200 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 29 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 44 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 
120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Cougar- 
bay silt loam and Pywell muck, both having 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Ramsdell soil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is grayish brown silt loam about 
7 inches thick, and is neutral. The substratum below a 
depth of about 15 inches is grayish brown silt loam and 
fine sandy loam, and is neutral. The substratum has 
distinct and prominent mottles throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
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Figure 10.—Flooded area of Pywell muck provides excellent habitat for wetland wildlife. 


slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. This soil has a 
high water table at a depth of 12 to 24 inches in spring, 
and is frequently flooded for long periods. Areas are 
diked against overflow, but flooding is still a hazard. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland and cropland. 
The main limitations for cropland are very poor drainage 
and overflow from stream channels. in addition, coo! soil 
temperatures adversely affect crop production. 

This Ramsdell soil is suited to western redcedar, west- 
ern white pine, grand fir, and Douglas-fir. It is capable of 
producing about 10,350 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 34,600 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the sea- 
sonal high water table and potential flooding. Conven- 
tional methods can be used for tree harvest, but must be 
carried out during the dry summer and fall months. Re- 


forestation after harvest must be carefully managed to 
reduce the competition of undesirable understory plants. 

This Ramsdell soil is well suited to long term produc- 
tion of hay and pasture. These are the most reliable 
crops, except when the soil is drained in sizable units. A 
well balanced fertilization program, including the use of 
nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phosphorus, is necessary 
on all crops and helps obtain and maintain excellent 
plant growth. 

Pasture benetits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
timothy, creeping or meadow foxtail, reed canarygrass, 
tall fescue, and alsike clover. 

This soil has timited potential for grazing when the 
canopy is opened. Unpalatable grasses and grass-like 
plants and shrubs dominate as the timber is removed. 
After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. 
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Proper management of native vegetation helps en- 
courage and protect the regeneration of timber. The site 
can produce forage for a varying number of years de- 
pending on the extent of logging, available seed source, 
treatment following logging, and other management. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, grouse, various small mammals, 
and songbirds. Both the forested and cultivated areas of 
this soil provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are the seasonal high water table and potential 
flooding. The construction of roads and dwellings is limit- 
ad by potential frost action. 

Recreational development is limited by the high water 
table and floods. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Vw. 


161—Rathdrum silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes. 
This Rathdrum soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in deep volcanic ash and loess over glacial 
outwash material. It is on glacial outwash plains and 
terraces in depressional areas. Elevation is 2,000 to 
2,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 28 
inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 100 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, Bonner silt loam, and 
Kootenai gravelly silt loam, all with 0 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Rathdrum soil is pale 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 18 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The upper part of the substra- 
tum is very pale brown silt loam and very fine sandy 
loam about 32 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The 
lower part of the substratum below a depth of about 54 
inches is pale brown gravelly silt loam, and is slightly 
acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland. Some cleared 
areas are used for hay and pasture, but use as cropland 
is limited because of the cool soil temperatures. Long 
term sod crops are the most reliable, and require fertil- 
ization for good plant growth. 

This Rathdrum soil is suited to western redcedar, 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, western larch, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay on irrigated land and dryland. A well 
balanced fertilization program, including the use of nitro- 
gen and sulfur, helps obtain excellent plant growth on 
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irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Good water management on the irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum pliant growth. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is fair to good. Pasture benefits from a rotation 
grazing system and a proper regrowth period for plants. 

Adapted forage for irrigated land and dryland includes 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar bro- 
megrass, and clover. 

This soil has potential for grazing only when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as orchardgrass, tall fescue, 
timothy, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes sedges, Columbia brome, pine 
reedgrass, and redstem ceanothus. Proper management 
of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of 
timber and insures adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for five to fifteen years after the canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 100 pounds. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, songbirds, various small mammals, and 
forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas of 
this soil provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 
Water is a limitation for wildlife habitat, unless irrigation is 
used. 

This soil is suited to the construction of most sanitary 
facilities. Homesites are limited by the low strength of 
the soil. Potential frost action damage is a hazard for 
roads, and footing and road base designs are subject to 
the depth of frost penetration. 

This soil is suited to most recreational development, 
but the soil surface is dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass [Ve and Ille, 
irrigated. 


162—Rathdrum-Bonner complex, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes. These nearly level to gently sloping soils are on 
glacial outwash plains and terraces in depressional 
areas. Elevation is 2,000 to 2,500 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 28 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 100 days. 

This complex is 55 percent Rathdrum silt loam and 
about 35 percent Bonner silt loam. Avonville fine gravelly 
silt loam and Kootenai gravelly silt loam, both with 0 to 7 
percent slopes, make up the remaining 10 percent of 
this complex. 

The Rathdrum soil is a very deep, well drained soil 
that formed in deep volcanic ash and loess over glacial 
outwash materials. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Rathdrum soil is pale 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The subsoil is pale brown silt loam about 18 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The upper part of the substra- 
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tum is very pale brown silt loam and very fine sandy 
loam about 32 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The 
lower part of the substratum below a depth of about 54 
inches is pale brown gravelly silt loam, and is slightly 
acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. 

The Bonner soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in glacial outwash mantled with volcanic ash and 
loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Bonner soil is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 8 inches thick, and is neu- 
tral. The subsoil is brown and pale brown gravelly silt 
loam and gravelly sandy loam about 18 inches thick, and 
is slightly acid and neutral. The substratum below a 
depth of about 26 inches is pale brown very gravelly 
loamy sand, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
slow to medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland and some 
hay, pasture, and small grain. 

Cultivation is limited because of the cool soil tempera- 
tures and the droughtiness of the Bonner soil. Hay and 
pasture are the most reliable crops, and small grain is 
secondary. A conservation program uses crop residue 
and long term sod crops. Fertilization and weed control 
are needed. 

The Rathdrum soil is suited to western redcedar, 
Douglas-fir, grand fir, western larch, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest. 

The Bonner soil is suited to Douglas-fir, grand fir, pon- 
derosa pine, lodgepole pine, and western larch. it is 
capable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. Conventional methods can be used for tree 
harvest. After harvest, reforestation needs to be carefully 
managed to reduce the competition of undesirable un- 
derstory plants. 

After the timber is harvested, these soils can be used 
for hay and pasture on irrigated land and dryland. A well 
balanced fertilization program, including the use of nitro- 
gen and sulfur, helps obtain excellent plant growth on 
irrigated land. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Good water management on the irrigated land helps 
obtain maximum plant growth. Without irrigation, plant 
growth is fair to good. Pasture benefits from a rotation 
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grazing system and a proper regrowth period for plants. 
Adapted forage for irrigated land and dryland includes 
Latar orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, and Regar 
bromegrass. 

These soils have potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes dryland sedges, pine reedgrass, 
spirea, and rose. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps protect the regeneration of timber and insure ade- 
quate litter for soil protection. 

These soils can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 5 to 20 years after the canopy is 
opened. During this period, total production can vary 
from about 2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per 
year to less than 100 pounds. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, songbirds, various small mammals, and 
forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas of 
these soils provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 
Shortage of water is a limitation for wildlife, unless irriga- 
tion is used. 

Potential frost action damage is a hazard for roads. 
Footings and road bases are limited by the depth of frost 
penetration. 

The Rathdrum soil is suited to the construction of 
most sanitary facilities. The Bonner soil is suited to 
septic tank absorption fields; however, ground water pol- 
lution is a hazard. Limitations for sewage lagoons and 
sanitary landfills are the rapid permeability of the sub- 
stratum and the potential hazard of seepage. 

These soils are suited to most recreational develop- 
ment but are dusty during dry summer months. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve and Ille, 
irrigated. 


163—Rock outcrop. This miscellaneous area consists 
of exposures of bare bedrock. Crevices in the rock con- 
tain some soil material. Areas of Rock outcrop are too 
small to be indicated on the map and are shown by 
symbols. Some areas are large but are broken by small 
spots of soil. This miscellaneous area is mostly in the 
mountains and is associated with the Ardenvoir, Huckle- 
berry, Lacy, Lenz, and Vassar soils. 

This miscellaneous area is in capability subclass Vills. 


164—Rubson-Mokins complex, 0 to 20 percent 
slopes. These very deep soils are on glaciolacustrine 
terraces. Elevation is 2,200 to 2,600 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 42 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 100 days. 

The Rubson soil makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit, the Mokins soil makes up about 35 percent, 
and 10 percent is Chatcolet silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. 
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The Rubson soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in silty lake-laid sediment. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The substratum is very pale brown and brown silt 
loam and very fine sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches, 
and is medium acid and slightly acid. There are clay 
bands below a depth of about 16 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate 
to high. 

The Mokins soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in lake-laid sediment mantled 
with volcanic ash and loess. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 3 
inches thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown and very pale brown silt loam and gravelly silt 
loam about 11 inches thick over a buried subsurface 
layer of white silt loam about 6 inches thick. The buried 
subsoil is reddish yellow and brownish yellow silty clay 
loam and silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, and is very 
strongly acid. Common, prominent and distinct mottles 
are below a depth of about 4 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is stow, runoff is 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate to high. 
There is a seasonal perched water table. 

These soils are used for woodland, hay, pasture, and 
some small grain. They produce good plant growth of all 
locally adapted crops. The steeper slopes impose an 
acute hazard of erosion when intensive tillage, such as 
summer fallow, is used. A continuous cropping system 
using minimum tillage helps control erosion. Sod crops 
are desirable, especially on steeper siopes. Use of crop 
residue, weed control, and fertilization are necessary. 
Stripcropping is an alternative for erosion control where 
slopes are long. 

The Rubson soil is suited to western hemlock, western 
redcedar, western white pine, grand fir, Douglas-fir, and 
western larch. It is capable of producing about 11,750 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
50,500 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but trafficability can be a hazard 
during wet periods. 

The Mokins soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, west- 
ern larch, and western white pine. It is capable of pro- 
ducing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the sea- 
sonal perched water table and the low support strength 
of the soil. Conventional methods can be used for tree 
harvest, but may be limited during the rainy periods. 
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After the timber is harvested, these soils can be used 
for hay and pasture. A well balanced fertilization pro- 
gram, including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps 
obtain good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed 
when legumes are grown. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, Columbia brome, 
redstem ceanothus, maple, and pine reedgrass. Proper 
management of the vegetation helps to protect the re- 
generation of timber and insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

The Rubson soil has potential for grazing when the 
tree canopy is opened. Forage production can be in- 
creased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch clover. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, tall fescue, timothy, and alfalfa or 
clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 5 to 8 years after the canopy is open. 
Total annual production can vary from about 1,800 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
100 pounds. 

The Mokins soil also has potential for grazing when 
the tree canopy is opened. Forage production can be 
increased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as tall fescue, 
timothy, orchardgrass, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes sedges, pine reedgrass, Colum- 
bia brome, rose, and willow. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the timber regeneration and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. During this period, total production can vary from 
about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 200 pounds. 

Native plants provide habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, various small mammals, songbirds, 
and forest grouse. Both the forested and cleared areas 
of these soils provide food and cover favorable to wild- 
life. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are slope, the slow permeability, and the seasonal 
perched water table of the Mokins soil. Community 
sewage systems should be considered in areas of high 
population density. 

The construction of roads and dwellings is limited by 
slope, potential frost action damage, the inherent low 
support strength of the soils, and the high shrink-swell 
potential of the Mokins subsoil during wetting and drying. 

Recreational development on the Mokins soil is limited 
by the slow permeability of the subsoil. Potential recre- 
ational uses are paths and trails. The main limitations for 
recreational development are the dustiness of the soils 
when cry and slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 
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165—Santa silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes. This 
Santa soil is moderately deep to a fragipan. It is a mod- 
erately well drained soil that formed in deep loess de- 
posits that have a minor influence from volcanic ash. It is 
on dissected loess hills. Elevation is 2,300 to 3,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smali areas of 
Cald silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, Kruse silt loam, 0 
to 5 percent slopes, and Taney silt loam, 3 to 7 percent 
slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Santa soil is pale 
brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 27 
inches thick, and is medium acid and slightly acid. The 
subsurface layer is very pale brown silt about 7 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown and yellowish brown silt loam and silty clay loam 
fragipan to a depth of 65 inches, and is medium acid. 

The rooting depth is restricted at a depth of 22 to 36 
inches by the fragipan. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Permeability is very slow in the fragipan, caus- 
ing a perched water table at a depth of 22 to 36 inches 
in the spring. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. 

This soil is used for woodland, grazing, hay, pasture, 
small grain, and bluegrass for seed production. The fragji- 
pan limits the growth of deeper rooted plants. Conserva- 
tion helps maintain fertility and checks erosion. Grain 
recrop and sod crops are the best cropping systems. 
Cross-slope farming, minimum tillage, and use of crop 
residue help reduce erosion. Most crops respond to ap- 
plications of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium fertiliz- 
ers. 

This Santa soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, pon- 
derosa pine, western larch, lodgepole pine, and western 
white pine. It is capable of producing about 9,000 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the very 
slow permeability, perched water table during the wet 
winter and spring months, and severe windthrow hazard. 
Conventional logging methods are possible except 
during rainy periods. After harvest, reforestation needs to 
be carefully managed to reduce the competition of unde- 
sirable understory plants. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, rose, Columbia 
brome, and willow. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps to protect the regeneration of timber and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil has good potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses such as 
timothy, tall fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch 
clover. 
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Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. Total annual herbage production can vary from 
about 1,600 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 250 pounds. 

Santa soils are suited to woodland and rangeland wild- 
life habitats. Openland wildlife habitat can be developed 
under the right conditions. Cultivated areas are suited to 
upland game birds, and shrub hedgerows along fence 
lines, roadsides, and streambanks encourage increased 
populations of these birds. These plants provide needed 
cover and nesting areas. Protected strip plantings of 
grain also provide good sources of food. 

Building and road construction is limited by the 
perched water table during wet periods and potential 
frost action damage. Septic tank absorption fields are 
limited by the perched water table and very slow perme- 
ability of the soil. 

This soil is suited to most recreational development, 
although the surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass [Ve. 


166—Santa siit loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. This 
Santa soil is moderately deep to a fragipan. It is a mod- 
erately well drained soil that formed in deep loess de- 
posits that have a minor influence from volcanic ash. It is 
on dissected loess hills. Elevation is 2,300 to 3,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 27 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cald silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Taney silt loam, 7 
to 25 percent slopes; and Kruse silt loam and Santa 
Variant silt loam, both with 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Santa soil is pale 
brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 27 
inches thick, and is medium acid and slightly acid. The 
subsurface layer is very pale brown silt about 7 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is a light yellowish 
brown and yellowish brown silt loam and silty clay loam 
fragipan to a depth of 65 inches, and is medium acid. 

The rooting depth is limited at 22 to 36 inches by the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is moderate. Per- 
meability is very slow in the fragipan, causing a perched 
water table at a depth of 22 to 36 inches in the spring. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is used for woodland, grazing, hay, pasture 
(fig. 11), small grain, and bluegrass for seed production. 
The bluegrass helps to check erosion. The fragipan 
limits the growth of deeper rooted plants. Conservation 
methods are necessary to maintain fertility and check 
erosion. Cross-slope farming, minimum tillage, crop resi- 
due use, and cover crops help reduce erosion. Most 
crops respond to applications of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium fertilizers. 
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Figure 11.—Good pasture on a cleared area of Santa silt loam. 


This Santa soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, pon- 
derosa pine, western larch, lodgepole pine, and western 
white pine. It is capable of producing about 9,000 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the very 
slow permeability, the perched water table during the wet 
winter and spring months, and severe wincthrow hazard. 
Conventional iogging methods are possible except 
during rainy periods. After harvest, reforestation needs to 
be carefully managed to reduce the competition of unde- 
sirable understory plants. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, rose, Columbia 


brome, and willow. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps to protect the regeneration of timber and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil has good potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses such as 
timothy, tall fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch 
clover. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and clover. 

Once the canopy is opened, this soil can produce 
forage for 10 to 20 years. During this period, total herb- 
age production can vary from about 1,600 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre per year to less than 250 pounds. 
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This soil is suited to woodland and rangeland wildlife 
habitats. Openland wildlife habitat can be developed 
under the right conditions. Cultivated areas are suited to 
upland game birds. Shrub hedgerows along fence lines, 
roadsides, and streambanks encourage increased popu- 
lations of these birds by providing needed cover and 
nesting areas. Protected strip plantings of grain also pro- 
vide good sources of food. 

Building and road construction is limited by slope, the 
perched water table during wet periods, and potential 
frost action damage. Septic tank absorption fields are 
limited by the perched water table and very slow perme- 
ability of the soil. 

This Santa soil has potential for picnic areas and 
paths and trails; however, slope and permeability are 
limitations for these uses. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


167—Santa slit loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. This 
Santa soil is moderately deep to a fragipan. It is a mod- 
erately well drained soil that formed in deep loess de- 
posits with a minor influence from volcanic ash. It is on 
loess hills. Elevation is 2,300 to 3,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 43 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes, and Taney silt 
loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Santa soil is pale 
brown and light yellowish brown silt loam about 27 
inches thick, and is medium acid and slightly acid. The 
subsurface layer is very pale brown silt about 7 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is a light yellowish 
brown and yellowish brown silt loam and silty clay loam 
fragipan to a depth of 65 inches, and is medium acid. 

The rooting depth is restricted at a depth of 22 to 36 
inches by the fragipan. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Permeability is very slow in the fragipan, caus- 
ing a perched water table at a depth of 22 to 36 inches 
in spring. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is very high. 

This soil is used for woodland and grazing. Small 
areas are cultivated for small grain, hay, pasture, or 
bluegrass for seed production. The fragipan limits the 
growth of deeper rooted plants. Bluegrass helps check 
erosion on the steep slopes. Use of cross-slope farming, 
conservation cropping systems, crop residue, minimum 
tillage, and cover crops also help to control erosion. 
Most crops respond to nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium fertilizers. 

This soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas-fir, ponderosa 
pine, western larch, lodgepole pine, and western white 
pine. It is capable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 17,900 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 
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The main fimitations for timber production are the very 
slow permeability, perched water table during the wet 
winter and spring months, the erosion hazard, and 
severe windthrow hazard. Conventional logging methods 
are possible except during rainy periods. After harvest, 
reforestation needs to be carefully managed to reduce 
the competition of undesirable understory plants. Soil 
losses can be minimized by careful planning of logging 
roads, skid trails, and landings. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, rose, Columbia 
brome, and willow. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps to protect the regeneration of timber and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil has limited potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses such as 
timothy, tall fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch 
clover. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. Total annual production can vary from about 1,600 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
250 pounds. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed where 
legumes are grown. 

This soil is suited to woodland and rangeland wildlife 
habitats. Cpenland wildlife habitat can be developed 
under the right conditions. Cultivated areas are suited to 
upland game birds. Shrub hedgerows along fence lines, 
roadsides, and streambanks encourage increased popu- 
lations of these birds by providing needed cover and 
nesting areas. Protected strip plantings of grain also pro- 
vide good sources of food. 

Buildings, roads, and sanitary facilities are limited by 
slope, a perched water table during wet periods, and 
potential frost action damage. Slope is also a limitation 
for recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


168—Santa Variant silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. The Santa Variant soil is a moderately deep, 
moderately well drained soil that formed in loess depos- 
its over fractured basalt or metasedimentary rock. It is on 
dissected, loess-covered plains. Elevation is 2,300 to 
3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 27 
inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Blinn stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes; Santa silt loam, 
5 to 20 percent slopes; and Ardenvoir gravelly loam and 
McCrosket gravelly silt loam, both with 20 to 35 percent 
slopes. 
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Typically, the surface layer of this Santa Variant soil is 
light brownish gray and light gray silt loam about 9 
inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsurface layer is 
light gray silt loam about 14 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The subsoil is a yellowish brown silty clay loam 
fragipan about 13 inches thick, and is strongly acid. 
Fractured basalt is at a depth of about 36 inches. 

The rooting depth is restricted at a depth of 16 to 25 
inches because of the fragipan. Available water capacity 
is low. Permeability is very slow in the fragipan, causing 
a perched water table at a depth of 16 to 25 inches in 
spring. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland. Small areas are 
used for cultivated crops of wheat, barley, grass-legume 
hay, pasture, and some bluegrass for seed production. 
The fragipan and depth to bedrock greatly restrict root 
growth of most plants. These areas are best if used as 
woodland. 

The Santa Variant soil is suited to grand fir, Douglas- 
fir, ponderosa pine, western larch, lodgepole pine, and 
western white pine. It is capable of producing about 
9,000 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, 
or 17,900 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable 
timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unman- 
aged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the very 
slow permeability in the fragipan, the perched water 
table during rainy winter and spring months, depth to 
bedrock, and severe windthrow hazard. Conventional 
logging methods can be used except during rainy peri- 
ods. After harvest, careful management of reforestation 
can reduce the competition of undesirable understory 
plants. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, Columbia brome, 
rose, and willow. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps to protect the regeneration of timber and insure 
adequate litter for soi! protection. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses such as 
timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 10 to 20 years after the canopy is 
open. Total annual production can vary from about 1,600 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
250 pounds. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

This soil is best suited to woodland and rangeland 
wildlife habitats. Openland wildlife habitat can be devel- 
oped under the right conditions. Cultivated areas are 
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suited to upland game birds. Shrub hedgerows along 
fence lines, roadsides, and streambanks encourage in- 
creased populations of these birds by providing needed 
cover and nesting areas. Protected strip planting of grain 
also provides good food sources. 

Buildings are limited by the very slow permeability of 
the subsoil, the perched water table, and depth to bed- 
rock. Septic tank absorption fields are limited by the 
perched water table and very slow permeability of the 
subsoil. On steeper areas, slope is an additional limita- 
tion for buildings and sanitary facilities. The design and 
construction of roads are subject to potential frost action 
damage. 

This soil has potential for use as picnic areas and 
paths and trails, although slope is a limitation. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


169—Schumacher sllt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. 
This Schumacher soil is a gently sloping, deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and material weathered 
from metasedimentary rocks. It is on mountain foot 
slopes. The average annual precipitation is 22 inches, 
average annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and 
average frost-free period is 130 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Kruse silt loam, 0 to & percent slopes; Lenz loam, Tekoa 
gravelly silt loam, and Skalan gravelly loam, ali with 
slopes of 5 to 20 percent; and Santa silt loam and Taney 
silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Schumacher soil is 
brown silt loam about 19 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is brown and yellowish brown gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly silty clay loam about 21 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. Fractured metasedimentary 
bedrock is at a depth of about 40 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for hay, pasture, and some 
small grain. Erosion is the main limitation when the soil is 
intensively cultivated. Conservation methods maintain 
crop residue under a small grain system and use grasses 
and legumes for hay and pasture. Fertilization and weed 
control are necessary. 

This soil is well suited to pasture or hay. A well bal- 
anced fertilization program helps obtain good plant 
growth. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted forage includes intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, orchardgrass, smooth bromegrass, and 
alfalfa. 

Potential native vegetation is dominated by Idaho 
fescue, rough fescue, and bluebunch wheatgrass. When 
the range deteriorates, the proportion of Idaho fescue 
and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases, and the propor- 
tion of less palatable forbs, shrubs, undesirable weeds, 
and annual grasses increases. Proper management of 
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the vegetation helps increase the production of blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. Use of proper graz- 
ing and a rotation-deferred grazing system help maintain 
or improve range conditions. When the range is in a 
depleted condition, the soil can be used for seeded 
pasture or hay. 

The vegetation provides some essential habitat for 
mule deer, black bear, some elk, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. The surrounding forested and culti- 
vated areas provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

Homesites and septic tank absorption fields are limited 
by the moderately slow permeability of the subsoil. The 
construction of roads and dwellings is limited by the 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil during wetting and 
drying and the inherent low support strength of the soil. 

Grass waterways and diversion designs are limited by 
the erodibility of the soil and depth to rock. 

This soil has potential for recreational development, 
although the soil surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille. 


170—Schumacher silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes. 
This Schumacher soil is a rolling to hilly, deep, well 
drained soil that formed in loess and material weathered 
from metasedimentary rocks. It is on mountain foot 
slopes. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 22 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 47 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 130 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Lenz 
loam, Kruse silt loam, Santa silt loam, Skalan gravelly 
loam, and Taney silt loam, all with 7 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Schumacher soil is 
brown silt loam about 19 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is brown and yellowish brown gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly silty clay loam about 21 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. Fractured metasedimentary 
bedrock is at a depth of about 40 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for hay, pasture, and some 
small grain. 

Erosion is a hazard when this soil is intensively culti- 
vated. Conservation methods needed are the mainte- 
nance of crop residue under a small grain system and 
use of grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Ferrtil- 
ization and weed control are necessary. 

This Schumacher soil is well suited to pasture or hay. 
A well balanced fertilization program helps obtain good 
plant growth. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted forage includes intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, orchardgrass, smooth bromegrass, and 
alfalfa. 

Potential native vegetation is dominated by Idaho 
fescue, rough fescue, and bluebunch wheatgrass. When 
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the range deteriorates, the proportion of Idaho fescue 
and bluebunch wheatgrass decreases, and the propor- 
tion of less palatable forbs, shrubs, undesirable weeds, 
and annual grasses increases. Proper management of 
the vegetation helps increase the production of blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue. Use of proper graz- 
ing and a rotation-deferred grazing system help maintain 
or improve the range condition. When the range is in a 
depleted condition, the soil can be used for seeded 
pasture or hay. 

The vegetation provides some essential habitat for 
deer, black bear, some elk, various small mammals, and 
songbirds. Both the surrounding forested and cultivated 
areas provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

Homesites and septic tank absorption fields are limited 
by the moderately slow permeability of the subsoil and 
the slope. The construction of roads and dwellings is 
limited by slope, the shrink-swell potential of the subsoil 
during wetting and drying, and the inherent low support 
strength of the soil. 

Slope is a limitation for recreational development. 
Also, the soil surface tends to be dusty when dry. 

Grass waterways and diversion designs are limited by 
the erodibility of the soil and slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


171—Schumacher-Skalan association, 20 to 35 per- 
cent slopes. This association is made up of moderately 
deep and deep soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 
2,200 to 4,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
24 inches, average annual air temperature is 47 degrees 
F, and the average frost-free season is 120 days. 

This association is about 55 percent Schumacher silt 
toam and 35 percent Skalan gravelly loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Lenz loam, Lenz very stony loam, Spokane 
foam, and Kruse silt foam, all with slopes of 5 to 35 
percent. These inclusions make up about 10 percent of 
the association. 

The Schumacher soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
fractured bedrock. It formed in loess and material weath- 
ered from metasedimentary rocks, and is in concave 
areas. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Schumacher soil is 
brown silt loam about 19 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is brown and yellowish brown gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly silty clay loam about 21 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. Fractured metasedimentary 
bedrock is at a depth of about 40 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

The Skalan soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
over fractured gneiss bedrock. It formed in material 
weathered from gneiss and other metamorphic rocks 
mixed with small amounts of volcanic ash and loess in 
the upper part of the profile. This soil is on ridges that 
have convex slopes. 
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Typically, the surface layer of the Skalan soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly loam about 3 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly 
loam about 15 inches thick, and is medium acid. The 
substratum is light yellowish brown very gravelly loam 
about 12 inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured 
gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

Woodland and grazing are the main uses for these 
soils. These soils are suited to ponderosa pine. They are 
capable of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and seedling mortality. Conventional meth- 
ods can be used for tree harvest, but road construction 
may be limited because of the depth to rock. Reforesta- 
tion may require some shade from large trees to prevent 
the tree seedlings from dying during the hot summer 
months. Logging roads, skid trails, and landings need to 
be carefully planned to minimize soil losses. 

On the Schumacher soil, the potential native vegeta- 
tion is dominated by Idaho fescue, rough fescue, and 
bluebunch wheatgrass. When the range deteriorates, the 
proportion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass 
decreases, and the proportion of less palatable forbs, 
shrubs, undesirable weeds, and annual grasses _in- 
creases. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue. Proper grazing and a rotation-deferred 
grazing system help to maintain or improve the range 
condition. Total herbage production can vary from about 
2,400 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year under 
favorable conditions to about 1,000 pounds under unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

The Skalan soil has good potential for grazing, espe- 
cially when the canopy has been opened. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protection provided by 
seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
orchardgrass or tall fescue. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, rough 
fescue, blue wildrye, and trisetum. Proper management 
of the vegetation on the Skalan soil helps protect timber 
regeneration and increase the production of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and rough fescue. 

If well managed, this soi! can continually produce 
forage for livestock for 20 to 30 years. Total production 
can vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 200 pounds per acre. 

All structural development is limited by slope. On the 
Skalan soil, homesites and sanitary facility installations 
are limited by depth to rock and small stones. Roads 
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and dwellings are limited by depth to rock and the 
shrink-swell potential during wetting and drying. 

On the Schumacher soil, septic tank absorption fields 
are limited by the moderately slow permeability, and road 
and dwelling construction is limited by the inherent low 
support strength of the soil. Recreational development is 
limited by the slope and the smail stones on the Skalan 
soil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vie. 


172—Schumacher-Skalan association, 35 to 65 per- 
cent slopes. This association is made up of steep to 
very steep soils on mountain slopes. Elevation is 2,200 
to 4,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 24 
inches, average annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, 
and average frost-free season is 120 days. 

This association is about 45 percent Schumacher silt 
loam and 40 percent Skalan gravelly loam. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, Lenz very stony 
loam, and Spokane loam. These inciusions make up 
about 15 percent of the association. 

The Schumacher soil is a deep, well drained soil over 
fractured bedrock. It formed in loess and material weath- 
ered from metasedimentary rock. This soil is in concave 
areas. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Schumacher soil is 
brown silt loam about 19 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is brown and yellowish brown gravelly 
silt loam and gravelly silty clay loam about 21 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. Fractured metasedimentary 
bedrock is at a depth of about 40 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

The Skalan soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
over fractured gneiss bedrock. It formed in material 
weathered from gneiss and other metamorphic rocks 
mixed with small amounts of volcanic ash and loess in 
the upper part of the profile. This soil is on ridges that 
have convex slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Skalan soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly loam about 3 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly 
loam about 15 inches thick, and is medium acid. The 
substratum is light yellowish brown very gravelly loam 
about 12 inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured 
gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Permeability is moderate, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

These soils are used for woodland and limited grazing. 
They are suited to ponderosa pine, and are capable of 
producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
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merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are erosion 
hazard, seedling mortality, and a slope too steep to ac- 
commodate conventional logging equipment. Specialized 
logging equipment that causes a minimum of soil disturb- 
ance can keep soil losses at a minimum. Reforestation 
requires some shade from large trees to prevent the tree 
seedlings from dying during the hot summer months. 

Potential native vegetation on the Schumacher soil is 
dominated by Idaho fescue, rough fescue, and blue- 
bunch wheatgrass. When the range deteriorates, the pro- 
portion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases, and the proportion of less palatable forbs, 
shrubs, undesirable weeds, and annual grasses _in- 
creases. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue. Use of proper grazing and a rotation-de- 
ferred grazing system help maintain or improve the range 
condition. Total herbage production can vary from about 
2,400 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year under 
favorable conditions to about 1,000 pounds under unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

The Skalan soil has good potential for grazing, espe- 
cially when the canopy has been opened. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protection provided by 
seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
orchardgrass or tall fescue. 

Native forage on the Skalan soil includes bluebunch 
wheatgrass, rough fescue, blue wildrye, and trisetum. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps to pratect 
timber regeneration and increase the production of blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and rough fescue. 

lf well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, forage can be pro- 
duced for 20 to 30 years. Total production can vary from 
about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year 
to less than 200 pounds per acre. 

The vegetation supported by the soils in this associ- 
ation provides some essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and open 
areas of these soils provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary facil- 
ities are depth to rock on the Skalan soil, and the low 
support strength and shrink-swell potential on the Schu- 
macher soil. The steep slope is a limitation for recre- 
ational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


173—Seelovers-Potlatch complex. These level to 
nearly level soils are in drainageways. Elevation is 2,300 
to 2,800 feet. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 26 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 42 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 90 days. 
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The Seelovers soil makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit and the Potlatch soil makes up about 35 per- 
cent. Cald silt loam, Porrett silt loam, Pywell muck, and 
Ramsdell silt loam, all with 0 to 2 percent slopes, make 
up the remaining 10 percent of the complex. 

The Seelovers soil is a very deep, poorly drained soil 
that formed in local alluvium. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Seelovers soil is 
black silt loam about 9 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The subsoil is grayish brown silt loam about 17 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The substratum, below a depth 
of 26 inches, is dark grayish brown and brown silty clay 
loam stratified with sandy loam, and is slightly acid. 
Many dark brown mottles are in the subsoil and substra- 
tum. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more when the soil 
is drained. Available water capacity is high. A high water 
table is above a depth of 18 inches, and the soil is 
subject to flooding in winter and in spring. Permeability is 
moderately slow, runoff is very slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. 

The Potlatch soil is a very deep, poorly drained soil 
that formed in mixed alluvium. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Potlatch soil is dark 
gray silt loam about 7 inches thick. The next layer is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is dark gray silt loam about 10 inches thick. 
The soil is medium acid to a depth of 22 inches. The 
subsoil is grayish brown and dark grayish brown silty clay 
about 22 inches thick, and is neutral. Distinct, yellowish 
brown mottles are below a depth of 12 inches. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more when the soil 
is drained. The available water capacity is high. Perme- 
ability is very slow, runoff is very slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. A high water table is at a depth of 18 to 
42 inches, and the soil is subject to flooding in winter 
and in spring. 

These soils are used for woodland, hay, pasture, and 
wildlife habitats. 

The Seelovers soil is suited to western hemlock, west- 
ern redcedar, grand fir, Douglas-fir, western white pine 
and western larch. It is capable of producing about 
10,350 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diame- 
ter, or 34,600 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable 
timber 12.6 inches and more in diameter from an unman- 
aged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the high 
water table and flooding. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but may be limited to winter 
months when the surface is frozen. 

The Seelovers soil has limited potential for grazing 
when the canopy is opened. Unpalatable grasses and 
grass-like plants and shrubs take over as the timber is 
removed. Seeding disturbed areas to tall fescue, creep- 
ing foxtail, and meadow foxtail helps improve forage pro- 
duction. 

Proper management of the vegetation helps encour- 
age and protect timber regeneration. The site can pro- 
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duce forage for a varying number of years, depending on 
the extent of logging, available seed source, treatment 
following logging, and management. 

The Potlatch soil is well suited to long term production 
of hay and pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phos- 
phorus, helps obtain excellent plant growth and maintain 
good yields. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
tall fescue, timothy, meadow foxtail, creeping foxtail, and 
alsike clover. 

Native plants supported by these Seelovers and Pot- 
latch soils provide essential habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas provide food and cover favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary 
facility installation are the high water table and the 
hazard of flooding. The construction of roads is limited 
by the high potential for frost action. 

Drainage designers need to consider the moderately 
slow to very slow permeability of the soil. Excavated 
ponds are suited to these soils. 

Potential recreational uses are limited by the high 
water table and the hazard of flooding. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vw. 


174—Selle fine sandy loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes. 
This Selle soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in sandy, glaciolacustrine sediment. It is on gla- 
ciolacustrine terraces. Slopes are nearly level to undulat- 
ing. Elevation is 2,100 to 2,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 439 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 
120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Rubson silt loam, 0 to 20 percent slopes; Chatcolet silt 
loam and Mokins silt loam, both with 5 to 20 percent 
slopes; and Bonner silt loam and Rathdrum silt loam, 
both with 0 to 7 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface tayer of this Selle soil is yellow- 
ish brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The substratum below 
a depth of 17 inches is light yellowish brown and very 
pale brown fine sandy loam and loamy fine sand. The 
soil is slightly acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low to moderate. Pemeability is 
moderately rapid, runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, pasture, hay, 
and some small grain. 

Limitations for cropland are the cool soil temperatures 
and the soil conditions caused by the sandy nature of 
the soil. 

This soil can produce reasonably good growth of small 
grain. Use of straw is beneficial in a small grain program. 
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Intensive tillage, such as summer fallow, can be harmful. 
Fertilization is needed and should include nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and sulfur. This soil is suited to sprinkler irriga- 
tion. 

This Selle soil is suited to western redcedar, grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, western white pine, and western larch. It is 
capable of producing about 10,350 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,600 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches or 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. Conventional methods can be used for tree 
harvest. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain fair 
plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed where legumes 
are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season and minimum stubble heights for 
livestock turn-on and removal. Adapted, improved forage 
includes intermediate wheatgrass, smooth bromegrass, 
Regar bromegrass, orchardgrass, alfalfa, and clover. 

This Selle soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to such adapted species as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes pine reedgrass, sedges, and 
redstem ceanothus. Proper management of vegetation 
helps to protect timber regeneration and insure adequate 
litter for soil protection. 

After the canopy is open, this soil can produce forage 
for livestock and big game animals for 10 to 15 years. 
Total production can vary from about 1,500 pounds of 
air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 250 
pounds per acre. 

Native plants provide the essential habitat for white- 
tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various 
small mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and 
cleared areas of this soil provide food and cover favora- 
ble to wildlife. 

This soil is suited to dwellings. The main limitation for 
homesites and sanitary facilities is the rapid permeability 
in the substratum. This soil is suited to septic tank ab- 
sorption fields; however, ground water pollution is a 
hazard. Community sewage systems should be consid- 
ered in areas of high population density. This soil is 
suited to most recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass !Vs. 


175—Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes. This 
Setters soil is a very deep, moderately well drained soil 
that formed in deep loess. It is mainly on ridgetops of 
dissected loess plains. Elevation is 2,300 to 2,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 25 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Santa 
silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes; Taney silt loam, 3 to 25 
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percent slopes; and Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Setters soil is brown 
silt loam about 11 inches thick, and is slightly acid and 
medium acid. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsurface layer is 
very pale brown silt loam about 1 inch thick, and is 
medium acid. The lower part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown and pale brown silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, 
and is slightly acid to neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. A perched 
water table is at a depth of 12 to 24 inches during 
spring. The available water capacity is high. Permeability 
is very slow, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
high. 

Most areas of this soil are used for such crops as 
wheat, barley, peas, lentils, grass seed, grass-lequme 
hay, and pasture. A few areas are used for timber pro- 
duction and grazing. 

This soil is mainly cultivated and is in an irregular 
pattern associated with the more extensive Taney soils. 
The silty clay subsoil increases potential for runoff and 
results in considerable soil loss during agricultural use. 
The thickness of the topsoil is less than that of the other 
soils with which it is associated. Continuous cropping, 
use of crop residue, and minimum tillage are adequate 
methods of conservation on slopes less than 8 percent. 
On steeper slopes, extra runoff protection can be pro- 
vided by field strips or sod crops. Diversions and gradi- 
ent terraces are helpful when slopes are moderate. 
Grassed waterways are needed where natural drain- 
ageways cross the land. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
phosphorus are needed in all cropping systems. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir. It 
is capable of producing about 4,100 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 7,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
seedling mortality, and the very slowly permeable subsoil 
and resultant perched water table during the rainy winter 
and spring months. Some wind-blown trees can be ex- 
pected because of the restricted rooting depth. Conven- 
tional methods can be used for tree harvest, but may be 
limited during the rainy period. The harvest methods and 
site preparation planning can establish an adequate 
stand of desirable seedlings. 

This soil is well suited to hay and pasture. A well 
balanced fertilization program, including the use of nitro- 
gen, sulfur, and possibly phosphorus, helps obtain and 
maintain good plant growth. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and alfalfa. 

Important forage plants include elk sedge, bluebunch 
wheatgrass, bluegrass, American vetch, rose, and willow. 
A variety of shrubs may dominate the site once the 
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canopy is opened. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps protect the regeneration of timber and increase the 
production of elk sedge, Idaho fescue, and bluebunch 
wheatgrass. 

The soil has potential for grazing, especially when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

When well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds. 

This soil has fair potential for woodiand or rangeland 
wildlife habitat. Upland game birds appear where crops 
provide necessary food and shelter. 

Limitations for homesites and sanitary facilities are 
slope, very slow permeability, and the perched water 
table. The construction of buildings and roads is also 
limited by the inherent low strength of the soil, the 
perched water table, potential frost action damage, and 
the high shrink-swell potential of the soil during wetting 
and drying. 

Recreational facilities are limited by slope, the tenden- 
cy of the soil surface to be dusty when dry, and the very 
slow permeability of the subsoil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass (Ve. 


176—Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. This Setters soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in deep loess. It is mainly on 
ridgetops of dissected loess plains. Elevation is 2,300 to 
2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 25 
inches, average annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Santa 
silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes; Taney silt loam, 3 to 25 
percent slopes; and Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Setters soil is brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick, and is slightly acid and 
medium acid. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsurface layer is 
very pale brown silt loam about 1 inch thick, and is 
medium acid. The lower part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown and pale brown silty clay to a depth of 60 inches, 
and is slightly acid to neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avaii- 
able water capacity is high. There is a perched water 
table at a depth of 9 to 18 inches in spring. Permeability 
is very slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very high. 

Most areas of this soil are used for such crops as 
wheat, barley, peas, lentils, grass seed, grass-lequme 
hay, and pasture. A few areas are used for timber pro- 
duction and grazing. 

This Setters soil is mainly cultivated and is in an irreg- 
ular pattern associated with the more extensive Taney 
soils. The silty clay subsoil increases potential for runoff 
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and results in much soil loss during agricultural use. The 
thickness of the topsoil is less than that of the other 
soils with which it is associated. Continuous cropping, 
use of crop residue, and minimum tillage are adequate 
methods of conservation on moderate slopes less than 8 
percent. On steeper slopes, extra runoff protection can 
be provided by field strips or sod crops. Diversions and 
gradient terraces are helpful when slopes are moderate. 
Grassed waterways are needed where natural drain- 
ageways cross the land. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes 
phosphorus are needed in all cropping systems. 

Proper hay and pasture planting involves the use of 
species of grasses and legumes best suited for this 
Setters soil. Proper management includes rotation graz- 
ing, deferred grazing, or limited grazing to allow proper 
regrowth of grass-legume crops after grazing. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir. It 
is capable of producing about 4,100 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 7,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
seedling mortality and the very siowly permeable lower 
part of the subsoil, which results in a perched water 
table during the rainy winter and spring months. Some 
wind-thrown trees can be expected because of the limit- 
ed rooting depth. Conventional methods can be used for 
tree harvest, but may be limited during the rainy period. 
Harvest methods and site preparation need to be care- 
fully planned to establish an adequate stand of desirable 
seedlings. 

This soil has potential for grazing, especially when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

Forage plants include elk sedge, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, bluegrass, American vetch, rose, and willow. A 
variety of shrubs may dominate the site when the 
canopy is open. Proper management of the vegetation 
helps protect the regeneration of timber and increase the 
production of elk sedge, Idaho fescue, and bluebunch 
wheatgrass. 

The Setters soil is well suited to hay and pasture. A 
well balanced fertilization program, including the use of 
nitrogen, sulfur, and possibly phosphorus, helps obtain 
and maintain good plant growth. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, and alfalfa. 

lf well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animais. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 20 to 30 years. 

This soil has fair potential for woodland or rangeland 
wildlife habitats. Upland game birds appear where crops 
provide necessary food and shelter. 

Limitations for homesites and most sanitary facilities 
are the very slow permeability and the perched water 
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table. The construction of buildings and roads is limited 
by the inherent low strength of the soil, the perched 
water table, potential frost action damage, and the high 
shrink-swell potential of the soil during wetting and 
drying. 

Recreational facilities are limited by slope, the tenden- 
cy of the soil surface to be dusty when dry, and the very 
slow permeability of the subsoil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ve. 


177—Skalan gravelly loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes. 
This Skalan soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
that formed in material weathered from gneiss and other 
metamorphic rocks mixed with small amounts of volcanic 
ash and loess in the upper part of the profile. It is on 
mountain foot slopes. Elevation is 2,100 to 3,500 feet. 
The average annual precipitaion is 25 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam and Ulricher loam, both with 5 to 20 
percent slopes; Lenz loam and Schumacher silt loam, 
both with 5 to 35 percent slopes; and small areas of 
Rock outcrop. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Skalan soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly loam about 3 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly 
loam about 15 inches thick, and is medium acid. The 
substratum is light yellowish brown very gravelly loam 
about 12 inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured 
gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 ta 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low. Pemeability is moderate, 
runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, hay, pasture, 
and some small grain. 

Use for cropland is marginal because of the depth to 
rock and droughtiness. Erosion is a hazard when the soil 
is intensively cultivated. Conservation methods maintain 
crop residue under a small grain program and use 
grasses and legumes for hay or pasture. Fertilization and 
weed control are necessary. 

This Skalan soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is 
capable of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and seedling mortality. Conventional meth- 
ods can be used for tree harvest, but road construction 
may be restricted because of the depth to rock. Refores- 
tation requires some shade from large trees to prevent 
the tree seedlings from dying during the hot summer 
months. Logging roads, skid trails, and landings need to 
be carefully planned to minimize soil losses. 
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This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass or tall fescue. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, rough 
fescue, blue wildrye, and trisetum. Proper management 
of the vegetation helps protect timber regeneration and 
increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
rough fescue. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 200 pounds per acre for 20 to 
30 years. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
pasture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain fair 
plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, intermediate wheat- 
grass, and alfalfa. 

Native plants provide some essential habitat elements 
for white-tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, 
various small mammals, and songbirds. Both the forest- 
ed and cleared areas of this soil provide food and cover 
favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary 
facilities are depth to rock and slope on steeper areas. 
Recreational areas are limited by slope and small 
stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


178—Skalan-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 30 per- 
cent slopes. These sloping to moderately steep soils 
are on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,500 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 25 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

The Skalan soil makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit, and Rock outcrop areas make up about 35 
percent. Tekoa extremely stony silt loam, Lenz very 
stony loam, and a soil similar to the Skalan soil, but 
which is less than 20 inches to bedrock make up the 
remaining 10 percent of this complex. 

The Skalan soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil 
over gneiss. It formed in material weathered from gneiss 
and other related metamorphic rocks mixed with small 
amounts of volcanic ash and loess in the upper part of 
the profile. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Skalan soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly loam about 3 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown very gravelly clay ioam and very gravelly 
loam about 15 inches thick, and is medium acid. The 
substratum is light yellowish brown very gravelly loam 
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about 12 inches thick, and is medium acid. Fractured 
gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
rapid to very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high to 
very high. 

The Rock outcrop areas are exposures of bare gneiss 
or other metamorphic rocks having some soil material in 
the cracks and crevices. 

This complex is used for woodland and limited grazing. 
This Skalan soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capable 
of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch 
and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet (Scribner 
rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in 
diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard, rock outcrops, and seedling mortality. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but road 
construction can be limited because of rock outcrops 
and depth to rock. Reforestation may require some 
shade from large trees to prevent the tree seedlings 
from dying during the hot summer months. Logging 
roads, skid trails, and landings need to be carefully 
pianned to minimize soil losses. 

The Skalan soil has potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass or tall fescue. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, rough 
fescue, blue wildrye, and trisetum. Proper management 
of the vegetation helps protect timber regeneration and 
increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
rough fescue. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, forage can be pro- 
duced for 20 to 30 years. The total production can vary 
from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per 
year to less than 200 pounds per acre. 

The Rock outcrop areas have no value for grazing by 
livestock. They often interfere with movement of live- 
stock, which limits accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides some essential habitat for 
white-tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, 
various small mammals, and songbirds. 

The main limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary 
facilities are depth to rock, small stones, slope, and rock 
outcrops. The main limitations for recreational areas are 
the rock outcrops, small stones, and slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass VIls. 


179—Slickens. This miscellaneous area is made up of 
poorly drained accumulations of medium textured materi- 
als, separated in ore mill operations, over stratified mod- 
erately fine and fine textured soils and organic material. 
It is on the flood plain along the Coeur d’Alene River and 
mainly consists of mine tailings from the Coeur d'Alene 
Mining District and alluvium from yearly overflow. Slope 
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is O to 2 percent. The average annual precipitation is 30 
inches, average annual air temperature is 44 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 100 days. 

Included with this miscellaneous area in mapping are 
small areas of Pywell muck, Aquic Xerofluvents, Cougar- 
bay silt loam, and Ramsdell silt loam, all with slopes of 0 
to 2 percent. 

Typically, this material is freshly ground rock that has 
been chemically treated during the milling process. It is 
often mixed and stratified with soil and organic materials. 
The material is detrimental to plant growth because of 
the salinity and high concentrations of heavy metals. 

Permeability and the available water capacity are vari- 
able. Runoff is slow. Erosion by channelization is a 
hazard during yearly overflow. 

This miscellaneous area has severe limitations for 
cropland, hay, or pasture because of the high water 
table, flooding, and the nature of the material. 

Parts of this miscellaneous area have good potential 
for wetland wildlife habitat. Use by other wildlife is limited 
by the lack of food and cover. 

Severe limitations for all structural development and 
recreational areas are flooding and the high water table. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Villw. 


180—Southwick silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes. 
This Southwick soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in loess. It is on loess-covered 
hills. Elevation is 2,400 to 3,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 23 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 46 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Larkin and Taney silt loams, both with 3 to 12 percent 
slopes; and Worley silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Southwick soil is dark grayish brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The lower part of the surface layer is gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 11 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is pale brown and light gray silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The surface and subsurface layers are 
slightly acid. The subsoil below a depth of 34 inches is 
light yellowish brown silty clay loam, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. A perched water table is at a 
depth of 31 to 46 inches in spring. Permeability is slow, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for small grain, peas, lentils, 
grass seed, hay, pasture, and timber production. 

This soil has a wide range of crop adaptability. It is 
adjacent to the prairie soils in the western part of the 
county. Where management is good, this soil produces 
good growth of all adapted crops. Erosion is not difficult 
to control if continuous cropping and minimum tillage are 
used. If peas and lentils are grown in the system, extra 
protection against runoff is necessary in the form of 
divided slope farming. Use of crop residue is also neces- 
sary. Grassed waterways are needed on all major drain- 
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ageways where cutting and gully formation are hazards. 
Other desirable methods are terraces and contour farm- 
ing. Nitrogen, sulfur, sometimes phosphorus, and chemi- 
cal weed control are necessary in all cropping systems. 

This Southwick soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is 
capable of producing about 7,100 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the slowly 
permeable subsoil, resulting in a perched water table 
during the rainy winter and spring months. Roads tend to 
rut, and traction of the soil for equipment is poor. Con- 
ventional tree harvest methods can be used, but may be 
limited during the rainy period. 

After the timber is removed, this soil is suited to pas- 
ture and hay. A well balanced fertilization program, in- 
cluding the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain good 
plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes 
are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
airs orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa. 

This soil has a good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to adapted 
grasses. 

Forage plants include Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, hawkweed, and arrowleaf 
balsamroot. Low shrubs such as snowberry and white 
spirea may dominate the site once the canopy is 
opened. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the timber regeneration and increase the produc- 
tion of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 25 to 40 years. 

This soil has good potential for openland, woodland, 
and rangeland wildlife habitats. Areas in grain are good 
for upland game, such as cottontail rabbit, ring-necked 
pheasant, and Hungarian partridge, if cover is provided. 
Other kinds of wildlife in woodland areas are white-tailed 
deer, songbirds, and black bear. 

Limitations for sanitary facilities and homesites are 
slow permeability and a perched water table in spring. 
The construction of roads is limited by potential frost 
action damage, the inherent low support strength of the 
soil, and the shrink-swell potential of the soil during wet- 
ting and drying. 

The design and installation of terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways are subject to the complex slopes, 
wetness, slow permeability, and the erodibility of the soil. 
Limitations for recreational facilities are slope and dusti- 
ness during summer. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass Ille. 


181—Southwick silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 
This Southwick soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in loess. It is on loess-covered 
hills. Elevation is 2,400 to 3,000 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 23 inches, average annual air tem- 
perature is 46 degrees F, and average frost-free period 
is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Larkin 
and Taney silt loams, both with slopes of 12 to 20 
percent; and Worley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Southwick soil is dark grayish brown silt loam about 10 
inches thick. The lower part of the surface layer is gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 11 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is pale brown and light gray silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The surface and subsurface layers are 
slightly acid. The subsoil below a depth of 34 inches is 
light yellowish brown silty clay loam, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. A perched water table is at a 
depth of 30 to 46 inches in spring. Permeability is slow, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for wheat, barley, peas, lentils, 
grass seed, hay, pasture, and the production of timber. 

This soil, adjacent to the prairie soils in the western 
part of the county, has a wide range of crop adaptability. 
If management is good, the soil produces good growth 
of all adapted crops. An adequate conservation program 
includes small grain and peas along with minimum tillage 
and crop residue utilization. Nitrogen, sulfur, and chemi- 
cal weed control are necessary in all cropping systems. 
Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are grown. 

The steepness of the slopes imposes a hazard of 
erosion that requires additional support from field strips 
and divided slope farming. Grassed waterways help pre- 
vent gullies in the natural drainageways where runoff is 
significant. Other erosion control methods are contour 
farming, terraces, and field stripcropping. Legume-grass 
crops are an alternative for control of erosion on this 
soil. 

This Southwick soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is 
capable of producing about 7,100 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the slow 
permeability and perched water table. They cause the 
surface soi! to rut easily and poor traction during the 
rainy winter and spring months. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest, but may be limited during 
the rainy period. 

After the timber is removed, this soil is suited to pas- 
ture and hay. Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing 
system during the growing season. Adapted, improved 
forage includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, 
Regar brome, and alfalfa. 
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This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to adapted 
grasses. 

Forage plants include Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, rose, and hawkweed. A 
variety of shrubs may dominate the site once the canopy 
is opened. Proper management of the vegetation helps 
protect the timber regeneration and increase the produc- 
tion of grasses. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animais. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 25 to 40 years. 

Areas of this soil have good potential for woodland or 
rangeland wildlife habitats. Wooded areas support white- 
tailed deer, black bear, small rodents, ruffed grouse, and 
various songbirds. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are slow permeability, a perched water table during 
the rainy season, and slope. Community sewage sys- 
tems should be considered in areas of high density pop- 
ulation. The construction of buildings and roads is limited 
mainly by slope, potential frost action damage, and the 
inherent low strength of the soil. 

Plans for embankments, terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways are limited by the complex slope, 
wetness, permeability, and the erodibility of the soil. 

Limitations for recreational development are slope, 
slow permeability, and the tendency of the soil surface to 
be dusty when dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


182—Southwick silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. This Southwick soil is a very deep, moderately 
well drained soil that formed in loess. It is on dissected, 
loess-covered plains. Elevation is 2,400 to 3,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 23 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 46 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Larkin 
and Taney silt loams, both with 3 to 20 percent slopes; 
and Worley silt loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Southwick soil is dark grayish brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The lower part of the surface layer is gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 11 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is pale brown and light gray silt loam about 13 
inches thick. The surface and subsurface layer are slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil below a depth of 30 inches is light 
yellowish brown silty clay loam, and is neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water Capacity is high. A perched water table is at a 
depth of 26 to 40 inches in spring. Permeability is stow, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. 

This soil is mainly used for wheat, barley, peas, lentils, 
hay, grass seed, pasture, and the production of timber. 
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The shallow nature of the topsoil causes special prob- 
lems of water infiltration, storage, and runoff. The usual 
cropping system on this soil is similar to that used on the 
uneroded Southwick soil. However, an erosion control 
program requires the use of minimum tillage and crop 
residue. It also requires such extra protection from runoff 
as field strips, diversion terraces, or long term sod crops. 
Such low residue crops as peas or lentils do not provide 
enough surface residue during the runoff season, and 
the moisture storage is low. On moderate slopes, con- 
tinuous cropping is an adequate conservation practice. 
On slopes steeper than about 12 percent, the above 
mentioned method is needed. Grassed waterways are 
sometimes needed. All cropping systems need nitrogen, 
sulfur, weed control, and phosphorus when legumes are 
grown. 

After the timber is removed, this soil is suited to pas- 
ture and hay. Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing 
system during the growing season. Adapted, improved 
forage includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, 
Regar brome, and alfalfa. 

This Southwick soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is 
capable of producing about 9,000 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 6,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the slowly 
permeable subsoil and resultant perched water table 
during the rainy winter and spring months. Roads tend to 
rut, and traction of the soil for equipment is poor. Con- 
ventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but may 
be limited during the rainy period. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to adapted 
grasses. 

Forage plants include Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, blue wildrye, hawkweed, and arrowleaf balsam- 
root. Low shrubs such as snowberry and white spirea 
may dominate the site once the canopy is opened. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps protect 
timber regeneration and increase the production of idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from about 
1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
fess than 200 pounds for 25 to 40 years. 

This soil has good potential for openiland, woodland, 
and rangeland wildlife habitats. Areas in grain are good 
for upland game such as cottontail rabbit, ring-necked 
pheasant, and Hungarian partridge, if cover is provided. 
Other kinds of wildlife in wooded areas are white-tailed 
deer, songbirds, and black bear. 

Limitations for sanitary facilities and homesites are the 
slow permeability, a seasonal perched water table, and 
slope. The construction of buildings and roads is limited 
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by slope, the inherent low strength of the soil, potential 
frost action damage, and the shrink-swell potential of the 
soil during wetting and drying. 

Recreational development is limited by slope and by a 
tendency for the surface to be dusty when dry. 

The design and installation of terraces, diversions, and 
grassed waterways are limited by the complex slopes, 
the slow permeability, wetness, and the erodibility of the 
soil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


183—Spokane loam, 5 to 30 percent siopes. This 
Spokane soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from gneiss, schist, or 
granite mixed with loess in the upper part of the profile. 
It is on mountain foot slopes. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 22 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lenz loam, Moscow foam, Ulricher loam, and Skalan 
gravelly loam, all with slopes of 5 to 35 percent; and 
small areas of Spokane loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Spokane soil is dark brown loam about 8 inches thick. 
The lower part of the surface layer is brown gravelly 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam about 4 
inches thick. This soil is slightly acid throughout. Weath- 
ered schist bedrock is at a depth of about 27 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
sells is rapid to very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 

igh. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland and grazing. A 
few small areas are used for hay, pasture, or small grain. 
This soil is limited for use as cropland because of the 
depth to bedrock and the high hazard of erosion. 

This Spokane soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the depth 
to rock, which may restrict road construction. Conven- 
tional methods can be used for tree harvest, but land- 
ings, logging roads and skid trails need to be carefully 
planned to minimize soil losses. 

This soil has good potential for grazing (fig. 12), espe- 
cially when the canopy has been opened. Forage pro- 
duction can be increased and soil protection provided by 
seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
orchardgrass, tall fescue, and tall oatgrass. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, rose, and snowberry. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of 
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Figure 12.—A good cover of Idaho fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass on Spokane loam used for grazing. 


timber and increase the production of bluebunch wheat- 
grass and Idaho fescue. 

lf well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,400 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 400 pounds for 20 to 25 
years. 

Native plants provide some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites, roads, and sanitary 
facilities are slope, depth to bedrock, and rapid perme- 
ability of the substratum. Slope is also a limitation for 
picnic areas, camp areas, and paths and trails. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


184—Spokane loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. This 


Spokane soil is a moderately deep, well drained soil that 
formed in material weathered from gneiss, schist, or 
granite mixed with loess in the upper part of the profile. 
It is on mountainsides. Slopes are steep to very steep. 
Elevation is 2,200 to 3,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 22 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 47 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 
120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Moscow 
loam, Lenz loam, and Ulricher loam, all with 35 to 65 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Spokane soil is dark brown loam about 8 inches thick. 
The lower part of the surface layer is brown gravelly 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is light yellowish brown, gravelly sandy loam about 4 
inches thick. Weathered schist bedrock is at a depth of 
about 27 inches. This soil is slightly acid throughout. 
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The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very high. 

This soil is used for woodland, wildlife habitat, and 
limited grazing. 

This Spokane soil is suited to Doug!as-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and depth to rock. The latter may 
limit road construction. The slope is teo steep for the 
operation of conventional logging equipment. Specialized 
logging methods that cause a minimum amount of soil 
disturbance need to be considered. 

This Spokane soil has limited potential for grazing 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass, tall fescue, and tall oatgrass. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, elk sedge, rose, and snowberry. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps protect timber regeneration 
and increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Idaho fescue. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 400 pounds for 20 to 25 
years. The steep slopes severely limit movement of live- 
stock and accessibility of forage. 

Native plants provide essential habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. 

Maintaining watershed potential helps keep soil losses 
to a minimum. The main concern is the careful manage- 
ment of the timber resource and understory vegetation. 

All structural development is limited by slope. Home- 
sites and sanitary facilities are also limited by the depth 
to rock and the rapid permeability of the subsoil. Recre- 
ational development is limited by the steep slopes. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


185—Spokane-Moscow association, 35 to 65 per- 
cent slopes. This association is made up of moderately 
deep soils on mountainsides. Elevation is 2,500 to 3,600 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 25 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 44 to 47 degrees F, and 
average frost-free period is 90 to 110 days. 

This association is about 45 percent Spokane loam 
and 35 percent Moscow loam. The Spokane soil is on 
southern and western aspects, and the Moscow soil is 
on northern and eastern aspects. 

Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Vassar silt loam and Ulricher loam, both having 
35 to 65 percent slopes. 
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The Spokane soil is a moderately deep, well drained 
soil over weathered schist. It formed in material weath- 
ered from gneiss, schist, or granite mixed with loess in 
the upper part of the profile. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Spokane soil is dark brown loam about 8 inches thick. 
The lower part of the surface layer is brown gravelly 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is light yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam about 4 
inches thick. Weathered schist bedrock is at a depth of 
about 27 inches. This soil is slightly acid throughout. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very high. 

The Moscow soil is a moderately deep, well drained 
soil over weathered granite. It formed in material weath- 
ered from granite, gneiss, or schist with a mantle of 
loess and volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Moscow soil is very 
dark grayish brown loam about 1 inch thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish 
brown loam about 25 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
Weathered granitic bedrock is at a depth of about 26 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are mainly used for woodland and limited 
grazing. 

The Spokane soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 5,900 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 18,500 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The Moscow soil is also suited to Douglas-fir and 
ponderosa pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 
cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 
26,000 board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 
11.6 inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged 
stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and depth to rock. The latter can 
limit road construction. The natural slope is too steep to 
operate conventional logging equipment; therefore, spe- 
cialized logging equipment that causes a minimum of soil 
disturbance needs to be considered to keep soil losses 
at a minimum. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, Idaho fescue, rose, and snowberry. Proper man- 
agement of the vegetation on the Spokane soil helps 
protect timber regeneration and increase the production 
of bluebunch wheatgrass and elk sedge. 

The Spokane soil has limited potential for grazing, 
especially when the canopy has been opened. Forage 
production can be increased and soil protection provided 
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by seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
orchardgrass, timothy, and tall fescue. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If nat managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 400 pounds for 20 to 30 
years, The steep slopes severely limit movement of live- 
stock and accessibility of forage. 

Native forage on the Moscow soil includes Columbia 
brome, elk sedge, redstem ceanothus, and willow. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps protect the 
timber regeneration and insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

The Moscow soil has potential for grazing when the 
tree canopy is opened. Forage production can be in- 
creased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch clover. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals for 15 to 20 years after the canopy has 
been opened. During this period total production can 
vary from about 1,500 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds per acre. The 
steep slopes severely limit movement of livestock and 
accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation supported by these soils provides habi- 
tat for white-tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest 
grouse, various small mammals, and songbirds. 

Maintaining watershed potential helps keep soil losses 
to a minimum. The primary concern is the careful man- 
agement of the timber resource and understory vegeta- 
tion. 

All structural development is limited by the slope, and 
homesites and sanitary facilities are also limited by the 
depth to rock and the rapid permeability of the substra- 
tum. Recreational developments are limited by the steep 
slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile. 


186—Taney silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes. This 
Taney soil is a very deep, moderately well drained soil 
that formed in deep loess with a minor influence from 
volcanic ash. It is on loess hills. Elevation is 2,300 to 
3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 25 
inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Larkin, Santa, Setters, and Southwick silt loams, all with 
slopes of 3 to 7 percent; and Worley silt loam, 5 to 7 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Taney soil is dark grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The lower part of the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown silt loam about 12 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The subsurface layer is light 
gray silt loam about 5 inches thick, and is medium acid. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish brown 
silty clay loam to a depth of 60 inches, and is medium 
acid. 
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The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. A perched water table is at a 
depth of 18 to 30 inches in spring. Permeability is slow, 
runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for small grain, peas, lentils, 
grass for seed production, hay, pasture, and woodland. 

lf well managed, this soil produces satisfactory crop 
growth. It erodes more easily than the darker colored 
soils of the grassland area, and requires a stronger ero- 
sion control program. Minimum tillage and use of crop 
residue are especially important, and continuous crop- 
ping provides an adequate cropping system. Grassed 
waterways, contour farming, divided slope farming, diver- 
sions, and gradient terraces are needed. Nitrogen, sulfur, 
sometimes phosphorus, and chemical weed control are 
also necessary. 

When the timber is removed, the soil is suited to 
pasture and hay. Yields are good, with a high level of 
management and a well balanced fertilization program. 
Nitrogen and sulfur are essential, as well as phosphorus 
if legumes are included in the stand. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season, and minimum stubble heights for 
livestock turn-on and removal. Adapted, improved forage 
includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar 
brome, and alfalfa. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir. 
On an acre of land, it can produce about 7,100 cubic 
feet, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the slowly 
permeable subsoil resulting in a perched water table. 
When the soil is wet, roads tend to rut, and traction of 
the soil for equipment is poor. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest, but may be limited during 
the rainy period. 

This soil has potential for grazing, especially when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

Native forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, bluegrass, blue wildrye, and American vetch. Tall, 
relatively unpalatable shrubs may dominate the site once 
the canopy is opened. Proper management of the vege- 
tation helps to protect the timber regeneration and in- 
crease production of grasses. 

if well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock and big game animals. If not man- 
aged, the total forage production can vary from 2,000 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
200 pounds for 15 to 20 years. 

This soil provides good woodland and rangeland wild- 
life habitat. It is fairly good for openland wildlife. Upland 
game birds populate cultivated areas where food and 
cover are available. White-tailed deer, black bear, snow- 
shoe hare, squirrels, chipmunks, small rodents, ruffed 
grouse, and songbirds do well in wooded areas. 
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The planning and installation of terraces, diversions, 
and grassed waterways are limited by the slow perme- 
ability, the complex slopes, and wetness. 

Limitations for homesites and septic tank absorption 
fields are the slow permeability of the subsoil and the 
seasonal perched water table. The primary limitations for 
the construction of roads are potential frost action 
damage and the inherent low support strength of the 
soil. 

Recreational facilities are limited by the dustiness of 
the soil surface when it is dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille. 


187—Taney silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes. This 
Taney soil is a very deep, moderately well drained soil 
that formed in deep loess having a minor influence from 
volcanic ash. It is on loess hills. Elevation is 2,300 to 
3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 25 
inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, 
and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Larkin, Worley, Santa, Setters, and Southwick silt loams, 
all with slopes of 7 to 25 percent. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Taney soil is dark grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The lower part of the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown silt loam about 12 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The subsurface layer is light 
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gray silt loam about 5 inches thick, and is medium acid. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish brown 
silty clay loam to a depth of 60 inches, and is medium 
acid. 

The raoting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. A perched water table is at a 
depth of 18 to 30 inches in spring. Permeability is slow, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for small grain, peas, lentils, 
grass for seed production, hay, pasture, and woodland. 

If well managed, this soil produces satisfactory crop 
growth. It erodes more easily than the darker colored 
soils of the grasslands and requires a stronger erosion 
control program. An adequate cropping system consists 
of continuous cropping using minimum tillage, residue, 
and some extra runoff control measures such as field 
strips (fig. 13), diversions, or gradient terraces. Grassed 
waterways are often necessary. Other desirable methods 
are contour farming and divided slope farming. Nitrogen, 
sulfur, and chemical weed control are needed, as well as 
phosphorus when legumes are grown. 

This soil is suited to ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir. It 
can produce about 7,100 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch 
and more in diameter, or 26,000 board feet (Scribner 
rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in 
diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the slowly 
permeable subsoil resulting in a perched water table. 
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Figure 13.—Stripcropping of wheat on Taney silt loam helps contro! erosion. 
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When the soil is wet, roads tend to rut and traction of 
the soil for equipment is poor. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest, but may be limited during 
the rainy period. 

This soil has potential for grazing, especially when the 
canopy has been opened. Forage production can be 
increased by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

Native forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, bluegrass, blue wildrye, and American vetch. Tall, 
relatively unpalatable shrubs can dominate the site once 
the canopy is open. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps protect the regeneration of timber and _ in- 
crease the production of grasses. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar brome, and 
alfalfa. 

if well managed, this soil can produce forage for live- 
stock and big game animals. If not managed, the total 
forage production can vary from 2,000 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to less than 200 pounds of 
herbage per acre for 15 to 20 years. 

This soil provides good woodland and rangeland wild- 
life habitat. It is fairly good for openland wildlife habitat. 
Upland game birds populate cultivated areas where food 
and cover are available. White-tailed deer, black bear, 
snowshoe hare, squirrels, chipmunks, small rodents, 
ruffed grouse, and songbirds do well in wooded areas. 

The installation of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways is subject to complex slopes and slow perme- 
ability. 

Limitations for homesites and septic tank absorption 
fields are slope, the slow permeability of the subsoil, and 
a seasonal perched water table. The main limitations for 
roads are potential frost action damage, slope, and the 
inherent low support strength of the soil. 

Recreational facilities are limited by slope and by the 
dustiness of the soil when it is dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe. 


188—Taney silt loam, 3 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. This Taney soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in deep loess having a minor 
influence from volcanic ash. It is on loess hills. Elevation 
is 2,300 to 3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 25 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 de- 
grees F, and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Larkin, Santa, Setters, and Southwick silt loam, all with 
slopes of 3 to 25 percent; and Worley silt loam, 5 to 25 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the upper part of the surface layer of this 
Taney soil is dark grayish brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The lower part of the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown silt loam about 12 inches 
thick, and is slightly acid. The subsurface layer is light 
gray silt loam about 5 inches thick, and is medium acid. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish brown 
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silty clay loam to a depth of 60 inches, and is medium 
acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. A perched water table is at a 
depth of 18 to 30 inches in spring. Permeability is slow, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for small grain, peas, lentils, 
grass for seed production, hay, and pasture. 

The shallow nature of the topsoil causes moisture 
storage and runoff. This soil is farmed together with the 
uneroded Taney soils. There is an acute hazard of ero- 
sion and a decline in crop growth because of the shal- 
lowness to the dense subsoil. Peas and lentils do not 
provide enough residue for control of erosion. Small 
grain in a continuous cropping sequence, using minimum 
tillage and crop residue, needs extra protection from field 
strips to adequately control soil erosion. Grassed water- 
ways are needed where natural drainageways cross the 
land (fig. 14). In some cases, sod crops help control soil 
erosion. Nitrogen, sulfur, and sometimes phosphorus are 
needed in the cropping system. 

This soil has potential for grazing. Forage production 
can be increased by seeding disturbed areas to grass. 

Native forage includes Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, bluegrass, blue wildrye, and American vetch. Tall, 
relatively unpalatable shrubs can dominate the site. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps increase the 
production of grasses. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals. Total forage production varies from 2,000 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
150 pounds. 

This soil has good potential for woodland and range- 
land wildlife habitat. It is fairly good for openland wildlife 
habitat. Upland game birds populate cultivated areas 
where food and cover are available. 

The installation of terraces, diversions, and grassed 
waterways is limited by complex slopes, wetness, and 
slow permeability. 

Recreational facilities are limited by slope and by the 
dustiness of the soil when it is dry. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


189—Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. This Tekoa sci! is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil that formed in material weathered from 
shale, siltstone, or sandstone with a mixture of loess and 
volcanic ash in the upper part of the profile. It is on 
mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 22 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Santa, 
Schumacher, and Southwick silt {oams, ail with 3 to 20 
percent slopes; and Taney silt loam, 3 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Tekoa soil is brown 
gravelly silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
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Figure t4.—Newly seeded grassed waterway on Taney silt loam carries runoff water across the drainageway without cutting a gully. 


acid. The upper part of the subsoil is brown very gravelly 
heavy silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The lower part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly silt loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. Fractured sandstone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Organic matter content 
in the surface layer is high. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is used for timber production, grazing, and 
wildlife habitat. A few cleared areas are used for small 
grain, hay, and pasture. 

Use of the soil for cropland and pasture is limited 
because of the depth to bedrock and the gravelly nature 
of the soil. 

The soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capable of 
producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unmanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the low 
available water capacity that can influence seedling sur- 
vival. Grasses and shrubs invade disturbed areas and 
will limit the regeneration of natural tree seedlings. 


This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grasses. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, pine reedgrass, and Idaho fescue. 
Creambush oceanspray and mallow ninebark, two rela- 
tively unpalatable shrubs, tend to dominate the site once 
the canopy is open. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps protect timber regeneration and insure ade- 
quate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals after the canopy is opened. Total produc- 
tion varies from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre per year to less than 200 pounds for 20 to 30 
years. 

Areas of this soil have good potential for woodland 
wildlife habitat. White-tailed deer, elk, black bear, chip- 
munks, squirrels, and forest grouse do well in wooded 
areas. 

The main limitation for development of homesites and 
septic tank absorption fields is the depth to rock. Con- 
struction of roads is limited by potential frost action 
damage. Slope is a limitation on the steeper areas. The 
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main limitations for recreational facilities are dustiness, 
small stones, and slope. 
This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


190—Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes. This Tekoa soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil that formed in material weathered from 
shale, siltstone, or sandstone with a mixture of loess and 
volcanic ash in the upper part of the profile. It is on 
mountainsides. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 22 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Arden- 
voir gravelly loam, McCrosket gravelly silt loam, and 
Santa and Schumacher silt loams, all with 20 to 35 
percent slopes; and Tekoa extremely stony silt loam, 5 
to 35 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Tekoa soil is brown 
gravelly silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The upper part of the subsoil is brown very gravelly 
heavy silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The lower part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly silt loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. Fractured sandstone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Organic matter content 
in the surface layer is high. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

This soil is used for timber production, grazing, and 
wildlife habitat. 

This Tekoa soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capa- 
ble of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the low 
available water capacity that can influence seedling sur- 
vival, and the erosion hazard. Grasses and shrubs 
invade disturbed areas and limit the regeneration of nat- 
ural tree seedlings. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grass. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, mountain maple, 
redstem ceanothus, pine reedgrass, and Idaho fescue. 
Creambush oceanspray and mallow ninebark, two rela- 
tively unpalatable shrubs, tend to dominate the site when 
the canopy is open. Proper management of the vegeta- 
tion helps protect the regeneration of timber and insure 
adequate litter for soil protection. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals. Total production can vary from about 
1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 200 pounds for 20 to 30 years. 
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This soil has good potential for woodland wildlife habi- 
tat for white-tailed deer, elk, black bear, chipmunks, 
squirrels, and forest grouse. 

Homesite developments, roads, and sanitary facilities 
are severely limited by the slope and depth to rock. 
Road construction is limited by potential frost action 
damage. The main limitations for recreational facilities 
are slope and dustiness. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


191—Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes. This Tekoa soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil that formed in material weathered from 
shale, siltstone, or sandstone with a mixture of loess and 
volcanic ash in the upper part of the profile. It is on 
mountain slopes. Elevation is 2,500 to 4,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 22 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Arden- 
voir gravelly loam and McCrosket gravelly silt loam, both 
having 35 to 65 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Tekoa soil is brown 
gravelly silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The upper part of the subsoil is brown very gravelly 
heavy silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The lower part of the subsoil is light yellowish brown 
very gravelly silt loam about 16 inches thick, and is 
medium acid. Fractured sandstone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches, and the available 
water capacity is very low to low. Organic matter content 
in the surface layer is high. Permeability is moderately 
slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

This Tekoa soil is used for timber production, water- 
shed, and wildlife habitat. 

The soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capable of 
producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 inch and 
more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet (Scribner rule) of 
merchantable timber 11.6 inches and more in diameter 
from an unamanaged stand of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, very high erosion hazard, and low available water 
capacity that can influence seedling survival. Specialized 
logging methods that cause a minimum of soil disturb- 
ance can keep soil losses at a minimum. 

Maintaining watershed potential also helps keep soil 
losses to a minimum. The main concern is the careful 
management of the timber resource and understory 
vegetation. 

Areas of this soil provide good woodland wildlife habi- 
tat for white-tailed deer, elk, black bear, chipmunks, 
squirrels, and forest grouse. 

The very steep slope is a limitation for all potential 
structural and recreational development. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 
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192—Tekoa extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 35 per- 
cent slopes. This Tekoa soil is a moderately deep, well 
drained soil that formed in material weathered from 
shale, siltstone, or sandstone mixed with loess and vol- 
canic ash in the upper part of the profile. It is on moun- 
tain foot slopes. Elevation is 2,200 to 4,000 feet. Slopes 
are rolling to moderately steep. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 22 inches, average annual air temperature is 
47 degrees F, and average frost-free period is 120 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Skalan gravelly loam, Tekoa gravelly silt loam, and Rock 
outcrop. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Tekoa soil is brown 
extremely stony silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid. The subsoil is brown and light yellowish 
brown very stony silt loam about 23 inches thick, and is 
slightly acid or medium acid. Fractured sandstone bed- 
rock is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low to low. Permeability is moder- 
ately slow, runoff is rapid or very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, grazing, and 
wildlife habitat. 

This Tekoa soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is capa- 
ble of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 0.6 
inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
stones, erosion hazard, and seedling mortality. Conven- 
tional methods can be used for tree harvest, but road 
construction is limited because of the stones on the 
surface and in the profile. Logging roads, skid trails, and 
landings need to be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. 

This soil has potential for grazing. Native vegetation is 
Idaho fescue, rough fescue, and bluebunch wheatgrass. 
Proper management of the vegetation helps increase the 
production of these grasses. Proper grazing and a rota- 
tion-deferred grazing system are necessary. 

The vegetation provides some habitat elements for 
white-tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, 
various small mammals, and songbirds. Both the forest- 
ed and open areas of this soil provide food and cover 
favorable to wildlife. 

Large stones are a limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Homesites and sanitary facilities are limited by the 
depth to rack and slope. Recreational development is 
limited by slope and large stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass VIls. 


193—Treble gravelly fine sandy loam, 20 to 55 per- 
cent slopes. This Treble soil is a very deep, well drained 
soil that formed in glacial till mantled with a thin layer of 
volcanic ash. It is on mountain slopes. Slopes are mod- 
erately steep to steep. Elevation is 2,200 to 3,200 feet. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The average annual precipitation is 26 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 43 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smali areas of 
Moscow loam, Ulricher loam, and Spokane loam, all with 
30 to 65 percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Treble soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly fine sandy loam about 3 inches 
thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is light yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam and very gravelly sandy loam 
about 14 inches thick, and is neutral and slightly acid. 
The substratum below a depth of about 17 inches is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown very gravelly sandy 
loam, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, runoff is rapid or very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, limited grazing, 
and wildlife habitat. 

This Treble soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are slope 
and erosion hazard. Conventional methods of tree har- 
vest can be used for slopes between 20 and 35 percent. 
Specialized logging methods that cause a minimum of 
soil disturbance need to be considered on slopes steep- 
er than 35 percent. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, elk 
sedge, rose, and tall trisetum. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
increase the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and 
elk sedge. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass or tall fescue. 

If well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,300 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 400 pounds for 20 to 30 
years. 

The steeper slopes severely limit movement of live- 
stock and accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides some habitat for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammais, and songbirds. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Sanitary facility installation is limited by the moder- 
ately rapid permeability and potential seepage of ground 
water pollutants. 

Limitations for recreational development are the steep 
slope and small stones. The soil tends to be dusty when 


dry. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


194—Treble-Rock outcrop association, 20 to 65 
percent slopes. This association is made up of moder- 
ately steep to very steep soils on mountains. Elevation is 
2,200 to 3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
26 inches, average annual air temperature is 43 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 110 days. 

This association is about 55 percent Treble gravelly 
fine sandy loam and about 35 percent Rock outcrop. 

Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Spokane loam, Moscow ijoam, and Uiricher loam, ail with 
slopes of 30 to 65 percent, and areas where bedrock is 
at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. These inclusions make up 
about 10 percent of the association. 

The Treble soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in glacial till mantled with a thin layer of volcanic 
ash. It is mainly on southern exposures with Rock out- 
crop interspersed throughout. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Treble soil is dark 
grayish brown gravelly fine sandy loam about 3 inches 
thick, and is neutral. The subsoil is light yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam and very gravelly sandy loam 
about 14 inches thick, and is neutral and slightly acid. 
The substratum below a depth of about 17 inches is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown very gravelly sandy 
loam, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, runoff is rapid or very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high to very high. 

Areas of Rock outcrop are exposures of bare granitic 
bedrock that have some soil material in cracks and crev- 
ices. 

This association is used for woodland, limited grazing, 
and wildlife habitat. 

The Treble soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic feet 
per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 board 
feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches 
and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80- 
year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and Rock outcrop. Conventional 
methods of tree harvest can be used on slopes between 
20 and 35 percent, but road construction and equipment 
operation can be restricted by the Rock outcrop. Special- 
ized logging methods that cause a minimum of soil dis- 
turbance need to be considered on slopes steeper than 
35 percent to reduce soil losses. 

Native forage includes bluebunch wheatgrass, elk 
sedge, rose, and tall trisetum. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect timber regeneration and _ in- 
crease the production of bluebunch wheatgrass and elk 
sedge. 

This soil has good potential for grazing, especially 
when the canopy has been opened. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
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disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass or tall fescue. 

lf well managed, this soil can continually produce 
forage for livestock. If not managed, the total production 
can vary from about 1,300 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 400 pounds for 20 to 30 
years. 

Areas of Rock outcrop have no value for grazing. They 
often interfere with the movement of livestock, which 
limits accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. 

The main limitations for all structural development and 
recreational areas are slope and Rock outcrop. 

This Treble soil is in capability subclass Vile, and Rock 
outcrop is in capability subclass VIlls. 


195—Ulricher loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. This 
Uiricher soil is a deep, well drained soil that formed in 
weathered gneiss and other metamorphic rocks mixed 
with small amounts of loess and volcanic ash in the 
upper part of the profile. It is on mountain foot slopes. 
Elevation is 2,200 to 4,600 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 46 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Lenz Joam, Moscow loam, Spokane 
loam, and Vassar silt loam, all with slopes of 5 to 35 
percent; and small areas of Ulricher loam, 20 to 35 
percent slopes. 4 

Typically, the surface layer of this Ulricher soil is 
brown loam about 3 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
The subsoil is light yellowish brown and very pale brown 
sandy loam and cobbly sandy loam about 28 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The substratum is yellow 
cobbly loamy sand about 11 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. Weathered gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 
42 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, grazing, wildlife 
habitat, and some hay, pasture, and small grain. Use as 
cropland is limited by the droughty soil conditions and 
the hazard of erosion on the steeper slopes. Deep- 
rooted perennial forage crops are the most reliable. 
Small grain has limited success. Fertilization is needed 
for good plant growth. Intensive tillage is not needed. 

This Ulricher soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 8,500 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest. 
Careful management of reforestation after harvest helps 
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reduce growth competition of undesirable understory 
plants. 

This soil has potential for grazing when the tree 
canopy is opened. Forage production can be increased 
and soil protection provided by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall 
fescue, and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
snowberry, willow, and serviceberry. Tall shrubs tend to 
dominate the site once the canopy is opened. Proper 
management of the vegetation helps to protect timber 
regeneration and insure adequate litter for soil protec- 
tion. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals after the canopy is opened. Total produc- 
tion varies from about 2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre per year to less than 100 pounds for 10 to 20 
years. 

After the timber is removed, this soil can be used for 
pasture or hay. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, alfalfa, 
and clover. 

Native plants provide habitat elements for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are slope, depth to rock, and the rapid permeability 
of the substratum. 

The construction of roads is limited by the potential 
frost action. Design considerations need to include plac- 
ing footings below depths of frost penetration. 

This soil has potential for paths and trails, but slope is 
a limitation. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |e. 


196—Ulricher loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. This 
Ulricher soil is a deep, well drained soi! that formed in 
weathered gneiss and other metamorphic rocks mixed 
with small amounts of loess and volcanic ash in the 
upper part of the profile. It is on mountain foot slopes. 
Elevation is 2,200 to 4,600 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 27 inches, average annual air tempera- 
ture is 46 degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 
110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, Moscow loam, Spokane 
loam, and Vassar silt loam, ali with slopes of 5 to 35 
percent; and small areas of Ulricher loam, 35 to 65 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Ulricher soil is 
brown loam about 3 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The subsoil is light yellowish brown and very pale brown 
sandy loam and cobbly sandy loam about 28 inches 
thick, and is medium acid. The substratum is yellow 
cobbly loamy sand about 11 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. Weathered gneiss bedrock is at a depth of about 
42 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, wildlife habitat, 
and some pasture. 

This Ulricher soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 8,500 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and 
landings need to be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. Reforestation after harvest must be carefully 
managed to reduce the competition of undesirable un- 
derstory plants. 

When the canopy is opened, this soil has potential for 
grazing. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapt- 
ed species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and white Dutch clover. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
snowberry, willow, and serviceberry. Tail shrubs tend to 
dominate the site once the canopy is opened. Proper 
management of the vegetation helps to protect timber 
regeneration and insure adequate litter for soil protec- 
tion. 

This soil can produce forage for livestock and big 
game animals after the canopy is opened. Total produc- 
tion varies from about 2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage 
per acre per year to less than 100 pounds for 10 to 20 
years. 

After the timber is removed, this soil can be used for 
pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, including 
the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain good plant 
growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are 
grown. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, alfalfa, 
and clover. 

Native plants provide habitat elements for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various smail 
mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Limitations for homesites and sanitary facilities are 
slope, depth to rock, and the rapid permeability of the 
substratum. Recreational areas are limited by the steep 
slope. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


197—Ulricher stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes. 
This Ulricher soil is a deep, well drained soil that formed 
in weathered gneiss and other metamorphic rocks mixed 
with small amounts of loess and volcanic ash in the 
upper part of the profile. It is on mountain slopes. Eleva- 
tion is 2,200 to 4,600 feet. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 27 inches, average annual air temperature is 46 
degrees F, and the average frost-free period is 110 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Lenz very stony loam, Moscow loam, 
Spokane loam, and Vassar silt loam. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown stony loam about 
3 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown stony loam and 
stony sandy loam about 28 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The substratum is yellow stony loamy sand about 
11 inches thick, and is medium acid. Weathered gneiss 
bedrock is at a depth of about 42 inches. 

The rooting depth is 40 to 60 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderately rapid, 
runoff is medium or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate to high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, wildlife habitat, 
and some pasture. 

This Ulricher soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 8,500 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 34,200 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope and erosion hazard. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but road construction may be 
limited by the large stones. Logging roads, skid trails, 
and landings need to be carefully planned to minimize 
soil losses. After harvest, carefully managed reforesta- 
tion can reduce the competition of undesirable under- 
story plants. 

Native forage includes Columbia brome, elk sedge, 
snowberry, willow, and serviceberry. Tail shrubs tend to 
dominate the site once the tree canopy is open. Proper 
management of the vegetation helps to protect the re- 
generation of timber and to insure adequate litter for soil 
protection. 

After the canopy is opened, this soil has potential for 
grazing. Forage for livestock and big game animals can 
be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as orchard- 
grass, timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. Total 
production varies from about 2,200 pounds of air-dry 
herbage per acre per year to less than 100 pounds for 
10 to 20 years. 

After the timber is removed, this soil can be used for 
pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, including 
the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain good plant 
growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are 
grown. 
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Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar bromegrass, alfalfa, 
and clover. 

Native plants provide habitat elements for white-tailed 
deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small 
mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are large stones, depth to rock, rapid permeability of 
the substratum, and slope. Limitations for recreational 
development are slope and large stones. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


198—Vassar silt loam, 5 to 30 percent slopes. This 
Vassar soil is a very deep, well drained soil that formed 
in weathered granite, gneiss, and schist having a mixture 
of loess and volcanic ash in the upper part of the profile. 
It is on mountains. Elevation is 2,500 to 6,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 35 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 42 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 75 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Spokane loam, Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, Moscow 
loam, Ulricher loam, and areas where bedrock is at a 
depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Vassar soil is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam 
about 16 inches thick, and is neutral. The substratum is 
pale brown, very pale brown, and light yellowish brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is rapid or very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high to very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, recreation, wa- 
tershed, wildlife habitat, and some hay, pasture, and 
grazing. 

This Vassar soil is suited to western white pine, grand 
fir, Douglas-fir, western larch, and western redcedar. It is 
capable of producing about 11,750 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 50,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule} of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the erosion 
hazard. The low bulk density of the surface layer makes 
this a highly erodible soil. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and 
landings need to be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. 

After the timber is harvested, this soil can be used for 
hay or pasture. A well balanced fertilization program, 
including the use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain 
good plant growth. Phosphorus is also needed when 
legumes are grown. 
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Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season and minimum stubble heights for 
livestock turn-on and removal. Adapted, improved forage 
includes orchardgrass, Manchar smooth brome, Regar 
bromegrass, alfalfa, and clover. 

Native forage includes dryland sedges, willow, maple, 
and redstem ceanothus. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is opened, this soil has poten- 
tial for grazing. Forage production for livestock and big 
game animals can be increased and soil protection pro- 
vided by seeding disturbed areas to adapted species 
such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, and white 
Dutch clover. Annual production can vary from about 
2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 150 pounds for 5 to 10 years. 

The vegetation provides habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. Both the forested and cleared 
areas of this soil provide food and cover favorable to 
wildlife. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Limitations for sanitary facility installation are the 
moderately rapid permeability of the substratum and the 
possible hazard of seepage. The construction of roads is 
limited by the potential for frost action. Design consider- 
ations need to include placing footings below depths of 
frost penetration. 

There is potential for paths and trails, but slope is a 
limitation. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vie. 


199—Vassar silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. 
This Vassar soil is a very deep, well drained soil that 
formed in weathered granite, gneiss, and schist with a 
mixture of loess and volcanic ash in the upper part of 
the profile. It is on mountains. Elevation is 2,500 to 6,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 35 inches, aver- 
age annual air temperature is 42 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 75 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, Moscow loam, Spokane 
loam, Ulricher loam, and areas where bedrock is at a 
depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Vassar soil is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam 
about 16 inches thick, and is neutral. The substratum is 
pale brown, very pale brown, and light yellowish brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

This soil is mainly used for woodland, watershed, rec- 
reation, and wildlife habitat. 

This Vassar soil is suited to western white pine, grand 
fir, Douglas-fir, western larch, and western redcedar. It is 
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capable of producing about 11,750 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 50,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and steep slope. The low bulk density of the 
surface layer makes this a highly erodible soil. The natu- 
ral slope is too steep for operation of conventional log- 
ging equipment. Specialized logging operations that 
cause a minimum of soil disturbance need to be consi- 
dered to prevent excessive soil erosion. 

Native forage includes dryland sedges, willow, maple, 
and redstem ceanothus. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps to protect the regeneration of timber 
and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is opened, this soil has limited 
potential for grazing. Forage production can be in- 
creased and soil protection provided by seeding dis- 
turbed areas to adapted species such as orchardgrass, 
timothy, tall fescue, and white Dutch clover. Total pro- 
duction of forage for livestock and big game animals can 
vary from about 2,200 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds for 5 to 10 years. 
Steep slopes severely limit the movement of livestock 
and accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. 

Slope is the main limitation for all structural develop- 
ment. Sanitary facility installation is limited by the moder- 
ately rapid permeability of the substratum and the possi- 
ble hazard of seepage. Recreational areas are limited by 
the slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


200—Vassar-Rock outcrop complex, 20 to 55 per- 
cent slopes. This very deep Vassar soil and Rock out- 
crop are on mountains. Elevation is 2,500 to 5,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 35 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 42 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 75 days. 

The Vassar soil makes up about 55 percent of the 
map unit, and Rock outcrop areas make up about 35 
percent. Lenz loam, Moscow loam, Spokane loam, and 
Ulricher loam, all with slopes of 20 to 65 percent: and 
areas where bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches 
make up the remaining 10 percent of this complex. 

The Vassar soil is a very deep, well drained soil over 
highly weathered bedrock. It formed in material weath- 
ered from granite, gneiss, or schist mantled with volcanic 
ash and loess. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick, and is slightly acid. The subsoil is 
light yellowish brown silt loam about 16 inches thick, and 
is neutral. The substratum is pale brown, very pale 
brown, and light yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth 
of about 60 inches, and is slightly acid. 
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The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is moderate. Permeability is moder- 
ate, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
very high. 

Areas of Rock outcrop consist of exposures of bare 
bedrock that have some soil material in cracks and crev- 
ices, 

The soil in this complex is mainly used for woodland, 
wildlife habitat, and limited grazing. 

The Vassar soil is suited to western white pine, grand 
fir, western larch, Douglas-fir, and western redcedar. It is 
capable of producing about 11,750 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 50,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and Rock outcrop. Roadbanks 
tend to slip and erode easily. The low bulk density of the 
surface layer makes this a highly erodible soil. The slope 
and Rock outcrop severely limit the use of conventional 
equipment. Specialized logging equipment that causes a 
minimum of soil disturbance needs to be considered. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, pine reedgrass, 
willow, maple, and redstem ceanothus. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps to protect the regeneration 
of timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is opened, the soil has potential 
for grazing. Forage production can be increased and soil 
protection provided by seeding disturbed areas to adapt- 
ed species such as orchardgrass, timothy, tall fescue, 
and white Dutch clover. Total production of forage for 
livestock and big game animals can vary from about 
2,000 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to 
less than 150 pounds for 10 to 15 years. 

Areas of Rock outcrop have no potential for grazing. 
The steep slopes and rocks severely limit the movement 
of livestock and accessibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides habitat for white-tailed deer, 
black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various small mam- 
mals, and songbirds. 

All structural development is limited by the steep slope 
and the Rock outcrop. Sanitary facility installation is limit- 
ed by the possible hazard of seepage. Recreational 
areas are limited by the slope. 

This map unit is in capability subciass Vlle. 


201—Vassar-Moscow association, 5 to 35 percent 
slopes. This association is made up of very deep and 
moderately deep soils on mountains. Elevation is 2,500 
to 5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 32 
inches, average annual air temperature is 42 to 44 de- 
grees F, and average frost-free period is 75 to 90 days. 

This association is about 50 percent Vassar silt loam 
and about 30 percent Moscow loam. The Vassar soils 
have more northerly and easterly exposures, and the 
Moscow soils have more southerly and westerly expo- 
sures. 
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Included with this association in mapping are areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, Spokane loam, Ulricher 
loam, and areas where bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches. The included soils make up 20 percent of the 
map unit. 

The Vassar soil is a very deep, well drained soil over 
highly weathered bedrock. It formed in material weath- 
ered from granite, gneiss, or schist and a mantle of 
volcanic ash and loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Vassar soil is yellow- 
ish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam about 
16 inches thick, and is neutral. The substratum is pale 
brown, very pale brown, and light yellowish brown sandy 
loam to a depth of about 60 inches, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate, and the soil has moderate 
permeability. Runoff is rapid to very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is high to very high. 

The Moscow soil is a moderately deep, well drained 
soil over weathered bedrock. it formed in material weath- 
ered from granite, gneiss, or schist and a mantle of loess 
and volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Moscow soil is very 
dark grayish brown loam about 1 inch thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish 
brown loam about 25 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
Weathered granitic bedrock is at a depth of about 26 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
rapid and very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high to 
very high. 

These soils are used for woodland, grazing, water- 
shed, wildlife habitat, recreation, and, after the timber is 
harvested, for some pasture and hay. 

The Vassar soil is suited to western white pine, grand 
fir, Douglas-fir, western larch, and western redcedar. It is 
capable of producing about 11,750 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 50,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the erosion 
hazard. The low bulk density of the surface layer makes 
this soil highly erodible. Conventional methods can be 
used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid trails, and 
landings need to be carefully planned to minimize soil 
losses. 

The Moscow soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and depth to rock. Conventional methods 
can be used for tree harvest, but logging roads, skid 
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trails, and landings need to be carefully planned to mini- 
mize soil losses. 

Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system during 
the growing season. Adapted, improved forage includes 
Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, bramegrass, and al- 
falfa. A well balanced fertilization program, including the 
use of nitrogen and sulfur, helps obtain good plant 
growth. Phosphorus is also needed when legumes are 
grown. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, Columbia brome, 
redstem ceanothus, willow, and maple. Proper manage- 
ment of vegetation helps protect the regeneration of 
timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is opened, these soils have 
potential for grazing for 5 to 15 years. Forage production 
can be increased and soil protection provided by seeding 
disturbed areas to adapted species such as timothy, tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch clover. Total 
forage production for livestock and big game animals 
can vary from about 1,800 pounds of air-dry herbage per 
acre per year to less than 150 pounds. 

The vegetation provides essential habitat for white- 
tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various 
small mammals, and songbirds. Both the forested and 
cleared areas of these soils provide food and cover 
favorable to wildlife. 

The main limitations for homesites and sanitary facili- 
ties are slope and rapid permeability of the substratum. 
The depth to rock is a limitation on the Moscow soil. 
Recreational development is limited by the slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle. 


202—Vassar-Moscow association, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes. This association is made up of very deep and 
moderately deep soils on mountains. Elevation is 2,500 
to 5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 32 
inches, average annual air temperature is 42 to 44 de- 
grees F, and average frost-free period is 75 to 90 days. 

This association is about 50 percent Vassar silt loam 
and about 30 percent Moscow loam. The Vassar soil has 
more northerly and easterly exposures, and the Moscow 
soil has more southerly and westerly exposures. 

Included with the association in mapping are areas of 
Kruse silt loam, Lenz loam, Spokane loam, Ulricher 
loam, and areas where bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches. These soils make up 20 percent of the map unit. 

The Vassar soil is a deep, well drained soil over highly 
weathered bedrock. It formed in material weathered from 
granite, gneiss, or schist and a mantle of volcanic ash 
and loess. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Vassar soil is yeliow- 
ish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick, and is slightly 
acid. The subsoil is light yellowish brown silt loam about 
16 inches thick, and is neutral. The substratum is pale 
brown, very pale brown, and light yellowish brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches, and is slightly acid. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Permeability is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 
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The Moscow soil is a moderately deep and well 
drained soil over weathered bedrock. It formed in materi- 
ai weathered from granite, gneiss, or schist with a mantle 
of loess and volcanic ash. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Moscow soil is very 
dark grayish brown loam about 1 inch thick, and is slight- 
ly acid. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light yellowish 
brown loam about 25 inches thick, and is slightly acid. 
Weathered granitic bedrock is at a depth of about 26 
inches. 

The rooting depth is 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is low. Permeability is moderate, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

These soils are used for woodland, limited grazing, 
watershed, wildlife habitat, and recreation. 

The Vassar soil is suited to western white pine, grand 
fir, Douglas-fir, western larch, and western redcedar. It is 
capable of producing about 11,750 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 50,500 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 12.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the ero- 
sion hazard and steep slope. The low bulk density of the 
surface layer makes this soil highly erodible. The natural 
slope is too steep for the operation of conventional tog- 
ging equipment. Specialized logging operations that 
cause a minimum of soil disturbance need to be consid- 
ered to keep soil losses to a minimum. 

The Moscow soil is suited to Douglas-fir and ponder- 
osa pine. It is capable of producing about 7,100 cubic 
feet per acre, 0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 26,000 
board feet (Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 
inches and more in diameter from an unmanaged stand 
of 80-year-old trees. 

The main limitations for timber production are the 
slope, erosion hazard, and depth to rock. The natural 
slope is too steep to use conventional logging equip- 
ment. Specialized logging equipment that causes a mini- 
mum of soil disturbance needs to be considered to pre- 
vent excessive soil erosion. 

Native forage includes elk sedge, Columbia brome, 
redstem ceanothus, willow, and maple. Proper manage- 
ment of the vegetation helps protect the regeneration of 
timber and insure adequate litter for soil protection. 

When the tree canopy is opened, these soils have 
limited potential for grazing for 5 to 15 years. Forage 
production can be increased and soil protection provided 
by seeding disturbed areas to adapted species such as 
timothy, tall fescue, orchardgrass, and white Dutch 
clover. Total production of forage for livestock and big 
game animals can vary from about 1,600 pounds of air- 
dry herbage per acre per year to less than 150 pounds. 
The steep slopes limit movement of livestock and acces- 
sibility of forage. 

The vegetation provides essential habitat for white- 
tailed deer, black bear, some elk, forest grouse, various 
small mammals, and songbirds. 
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Maintaining watershed potential helps keep soil losses 
to a minimum. The main concern is the careful manage- 
ment of the timber resource and understory vegetation. 

All structural development is limited by slope and 
depth to rock, and recreational areas are severely limited 
by slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle. 


203—Worley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes. 
This Worley soil is a very deep, moderately well drained 
soil that formed in deep loess. It is on narrow ridgetops 
of loess-covered hills. Elevation is 2,300 to 2,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 23 inches, average 
annual air temperature is 48 degrees F, and average 
frost-free period is 130 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Larkin, Southwick, and Taney silt loams, all with slopes 
of 10 to 25 percent; and Worley silt loam, 5 to 10 
percent slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Worley soil is gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 14 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The subsurface layer is pale brown silt loam about 
2 inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and brown silty clay and silty clay loam 
to a depth of 60 inches, and is medium acid and neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Permeability is very slow, 
runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
high. A perched water table is at a depth of 14 to 24 
inches from February to April. 

Most areas of this soil are cultivated. The main crops 
are wheat, peas, hay, and pasture, and some barley, 
lentils, and grass for seed production. There are a few 
scattered areas of woodland. 

This soil is often intermingled with the Southwick and 
Larkin soils. It is a productive agricultural soil but has a 
very dense subsoil which increases runoff under inten- 
sive cultivation. This results in the loss of topsoil during 
agricultural use. Continuous cropping, use of crop resi- 
due, and minimum tillage are adequate cropping systems 
on slopes less than 8 percent. On steeper areas, field 
strips or sod crops provide extra runoff protection. Diver- 
sions and gradient terraces are helpful where slopes are 
moderate. Nitrogen, sulfur, sometimes phosphorus, and 
chemical weed control are necessary in all cropping sys- 
tems. 

This Worley soil is suited to ponderosa pine. It is 
capable of producing about 4,900 cubic feet per acre, 
0.6 inch and more in diameter, or 12,200 board feet 
(Scribner rule) of merchantable timber 11.6 inches and 
more in diameter from an unmanaged stand of 80-year- 
old trees. 

The main limitation for timber production is the slowly 
permeable subsoil and resultant perched water table. 
Roads tend to rut, and traction of the soil is poor for 
equipment during the rainy winter and spring months. 
Conventional methods can be used for tree harvest, but 
may be limited during the rainy period. 
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Native forage includes Idaho fescue, rough fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, rose, and 
hawkweed. A variety of shrubs can dominate the site 
once the canopy is opened. Proper management of the 
vegetation helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
increase the production of the grasses. 

When the timber is removed, this soil is suited to 
pasture and hay and needs a well balanced fertilization 
program. Pasture benefits from a rotation grazing system 
during the growing season. Adapted, improved forage 
includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, Regar 
brome, and alfalfa. 

When the canopy has been opened, this soil has good 
potential for grazing. Forage production can be in- 
creased by seeding disturbed areas to adapted grasses. 
If well managed, the soil can continually produce forage 
for livestock and big game animals. If not managed, the 
total forage production can vary from about 1,800 
pounds of air-dry herbage per acre per year to less than 
200 pounds for 25 to 40 years. 

This soil has good potential for woodland, rangeland, 
or openland wildlife habitat. Populations of upland game 
birds increase in cultivated areas. Hedgerows along 
fences and roads provide cover, and protected strips of 
grain are good food sources. White-tailed deer, black 
bear, snowshoe hare, squirrels, chipmunks, and various 
songbirds do well in wooded areas. 

The establishment of terraces and diversions is sub- 
ject to the slope and permeability of the soil. 

Homesite development and septic tank absorption 
fields are limited by the very slow permeability of the 
subsoil, a seasonal perched water table, and slope. 
Dwellings and roads are subject to slope, potential frost 
action damage, the shrink-swell potential, and the inher- 
ent low strength of the soil. Recreational facilities are 
limited by the slow permeability, dustiness, and slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass !Ve. 


204—Worley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. This Worley soil is a very deep, moderately well 
drained soil that formed in deep loess. It is on narrow 
ridgetops of dissected, loess-covered plains. Elevation is 
2,300 to 2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
23 inches, average annual air temperature is 48 degrees 
F, and average frost-free period is 130 days. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Larkin, Southwick, and Taney silt loams, all with slopes 
of 10 to 25 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of this Worley soil is gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 7 inches thick, and is medium 
acid. The subsurface layer is pale brown siit loam about 
2 inches thick, and is medium acid. The subsoil is light 
yellowish brown and brown silty clay and silty clay loam 
to a depth of 60 inches, and is medium acid and neutral. 

The rooting depth is 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Permeability is very slow, runoff is 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. There 
is a perched water table 8 to 14 inches below the sur- 
face from February to April. 
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Most areas of this soil are cultivated. The main crops 
are wheat, peas, hay, and pasture, with some barley, 
lentils, and grass for seed production. 

The depth of the topsoil varies from only a few 
inches to below the plow layer. When the extremely 
firm, very sticky subsoil is in the tillage zone, tillage 
and crop production are difficult because of the poor 
physical condition of the soil. Runoff is also an acute 
hazard. 

Sod crops and continuous small grain, excluding lentils 
and peas, are suitable cropping systems. Good manage- 
ment includes minimum tillage and use of crop residue; 
stripcropping and diversons help control runoff. Other 
helpful methods are farming on the contour and divided 
slope farming. Nitrogen, sulfur, and phosphorus are 
needed in all cropping systems. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. On pastures, 
grazing management benefits from a rotation grazing 
system during the growing season. Adapted, improved 
forage includes Latar orchardgrass, smooth brome, 
Regar bromegrass, and alfalfa. 

The Worley soil has good potential for grazing. Forage 
production can be increased by seeding disturbed areas 
to adapted grasses. 

Forage plants include Idaho fescue, rough fescue, 
bluebunch wheatgrass, blue wildrye, bluegrass, rose, and 
hawkweed. A variety of shrubs can dominate the site. 
Proper management of the vegetation can help increase 
the production of the grasses. 

This soil has fair potential for rangeland or woodland 
habitats for wildlife such as white-tailed deer, black bear, 
snowshoe hare, squirrels, chipmunks, and various song- 
birds. 

Homesite development and septic tank absorption 
field installation are limited by slope, very slow perme- 
ability, and a seasonal perched water table. Dwelling and 
road construction is subject to slope, potential frost 
action damage, the inherent low strength, and the shrink- 
swell potential during wetting and drying. Recreational 
facilities are limited by very slow permeability, dustiness, 
and slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve. 


Use and management of the soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural re- 
sources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

in preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, conservation- 
ists, engineers, and others collect extensive field data 
about the nature and behavior characteristics of the 
soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, flood- 
ing, and other factors that affect various soil uses and 
management. Field experience and collected data on 
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soil properties and performance are used as a basis in 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as ran- 
geland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habi- 
tat. It can be used to identify the potentials and limita- 
tions of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern in harmony with the natural soil. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, play- 
grounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and pasture 


This section was prepared by Kenneth E. Riersgard, agronomist, and 
Dennis K. Froeming, range conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


The major management concerns in the use of the 
soils for crops and pasture are described in this section. 
In addition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the 
soil, including some not commonly grown in the survey 
area, are discussed; the system of land capability classi- 
fication used by the Soil Conservation Service is ex- 
plained; and the estimated yields of the main crops and 
hay and pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall ag- 
ricultural potential of the survey area and about the man- 
agement practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, plan- 
ners, conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, 
information about management is presented in the sec- 
tion “Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of man- 
agement systems for individual fields or farms should 
also consider the detailed information given in the de- 
scription of each soil. 


Crops 


The cropland of the survey area is approximately 
121,000 acres, according to the 1967 Idaho Soil and 
Water Conservation Needs Inventory. Of this total, 
69,580 acres were used for field crops, 37,800 acres for 
rotation hay and pasture, and the rest was idle cropland. 
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The Kootenai County cropland can be divided into 3 
areas: the Rathdrum Prairie, the Worley dryfarmed area, 
and the woodland farms. The latter consists of scattered 
farms in the cutover forested areas that grow small grain 
in commercial quantities and are not part of the contigu- 
ous grainland areas. 

Agricultural production in the survey area is largely 
confined to the Rathdrum Prairie and the Worley dryland 
area. 

The Rathdrum Prairie is an extensive glacial outwash 
plain that is largely cultivated, except for the areas still in 
woodland at the northern end. The cultivated section 
was formerly a dryland-fallow wheat province, but since 
the early 1960’s it has been a prime grass seed produc- 
er, mainly under sprinkler irrigation. Barley and winter 
and spring wheat are the long-time basic crops. Where 
irrigation is used, crop growth is very good. The soils of 
the Avonville and Garrison series are naturally droughty, 
and only modest growth of small grain is obtained under 
dryland conditions. Irrigation helps obtain high growth of 
grass seed, mainly varieties of Kentucky bluegrass. 

Use of crop residue helps improve and conserve these 
gravelly soils, but excessive amounts of straw, obtained 
under irrigation, cause difficulties. Burning of grass seed 
stubble is an accepted practice among growers and is a 
requirement for economic plant growth. An adequate fer- 
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tilizer program and weed control are necessary for all 
crops. 

Wind erosion is a conservation concern in a dryland 
program. A continuous surface protection is needed in 
this case. Proper water management is the main conser- 
vation need under irrigated conditions. 

The Worley dryland area is the main wheat, barley, 
pea, and lentil producing section of the survey area. 
Since the mid-1960's, bluegrass seed production has 
become an important cash crop on the Larkin, South- 
wick, and Taney soils (fig. 15). The Harrison flats area is 
included in the Worley dryland area. Livestock is a minor 
phase of the economy, except on the woodland farms. 

Enterprise is more diversified on the woodland farms. 
An adequate conservation program includes using sod 
crops as part of the cropping system and less intensive 
cultivation. Long term sod crops, small grain, minimum 
tillage during the grain sequence, and management of 
crop residue constitute a suitable cropping system. Use 
of nitrogen, sulfur, and phosphorus helps obtain econom- 
ic yields. 

The main conservation problem in the Worley dryland 
area is soil erosion from runoff. The bottom lands are 
less affected, but they are sometimes scoured by runoff 
from adjacent hills. Soil losses from erosion are largely 
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Figure 15.—Taney soil in the Worley dryfarmed area produces small grain. 
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attributed to the practice of summer fallow. Since the 
land was first cultivated, summer fallow has been a 
common weed control method in the wheat, pea, and 
barlay system, which was the major cropland enterprise. 
This method resulted in very severe soil erosion on 
some of the sloping lands. Annual soil losses of 50 to 
100 tons per acre were not uncommon on many slopes 
seeded to winter wheat or on summer fallow land. This 
has left many slopes and ridges with only a thin topsoil. 
Currently, this practice is largely abandoned, and con- 
tinuous cropping with reliance on chemical weed control 
is commonly used. 

Drainage from localized seepage is a minor concern 
throughout the cropland, but is a fairly significant feature 
which keeps many small tracts from producing to their 
full potential. These sites can be effectively drained by 
tile drainage into existing outlets. 

Wetness is the main concern on such soils as the 
Pywell, Cougarbay, and Ramsdell soils in the Coeur 
d’Alene River flood plain. These soils have a high water 
table and are subject to flooding, unless they are pro- 
tected by levees. Draining these soils helps obtain opti- 
mum crop growth. 

The conservation needs on the cropland of the survey 
area are continuous cropping and minimum tillage for the 
moderately sloping lands. The eroded soils and the 
steeper land need additional practices such as field strip- 
cropping, divided slope farming, or gradient terraces in a 
small grain program to help keep soil erosion within 
allowable limits. The use of sod crops on eroded soils 
and steep slopes is also an alternative for part of the 
cropping system. Another important consideration in the 
survey area is accommodating the large amount of water 
flowing through the natural drainageways during spring 
runoff. This can cause uncrossable gullies and yield sedi- 
ment. Grassed waterways (fig. 16) in these major drain- 
ageways prevent formation of gullies and help support a 
good cropping system. 

Other essential practices for soil maintenance are 
stubble utilization and contour farming. A fertilization pro- 
gram, including nitrogen, sulfur, and phosphorus, is nec- 
essary in a small grain cropping system. 

Excessive tillage is damaging from the standpoint of 
soil erosion. A long term soil maintenance program 
under a small grain system is possible by using a combi- 
nation of soil conservation methods. 


Pasture management 


According to the 1967 Idaho Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Needs Inventory, there are about 42,170 acres of 
pastureland in the survey area. Of the total, about 1,115 
acres are irrigated, and 41,053 acres are dryland pas- 
tures. The pastureland is mainly too steep, too wet, or is 
unsuitable for annual crops or hay production. 

Poor management of the pastures is very common. 
The concerns include spring turnout before the plants 
have adequate growth, continuous grazing throughout 
the season, inadequate fertilization, overgrazing, and the 
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Figure 16.—A grassed waterway on Cald-Thatuna silt loam helps 
prevent gullies by carrying runoff water through the drainageway. 


use of species poorly adapted to the site. As a result, 
the production of both forage and meat is reduced, 
and the stand of desirable plants is quickly invaded by 
weeds. On the more erosive soils, such as the Santa, 
Setters, and Taney soils, the deterioration of the stand 
results in severe soil erosion. 

Good management includes cross fencing, adequate 
water developments, proper regrowth periods, and a bal- 
anced fertilization program. Adapted plants that respond 
to good management are needed. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Ab- 
sence of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not 
suited to or not commonly grown on the soil or that a 
given crop is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the experi- 
ence and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
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and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate 
and the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average 
yields higher than those shown in table 5. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soi! 
and the crop. Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tilling when soil 
moisture is favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, 
and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum 
levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace ele- 
ments for each crop; effective use of crop residue, barn- 
yard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops 
with the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all 
fieldwork. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown; that good quality irrigation water is uniformly ap- 
plied in proper amounts as needed; and that tillage is 
kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management concerns and productivity of the soils 
for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to horticultural crops or 
other crops that require special management. Capability 
classification is not a substitute for interpretations de- 
signed to show suitability and limitations of groups of 
soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for engineering 
purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at two levels: capability class and subclass. These levels 
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are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey area 
may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class !I soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class lll soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIll soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or ¢ because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
rangeland, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

Some of the soils that are well suited to crops and 
pasture may be in low-intensity use, for example, soils in 
capability classes I! and Ill. Capability data can be used 
to determine the farming potential of such soils. 

The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each soil map unit in the section “Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” 

Most of the soils of the area are not irrigated, there- 
fore the capability classes given are for nonirrigated 
soils, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Native grazing lands 


This section was prepared by Dennis K. Froeming, range conserva- 
tionist, Sait Conservation Service, Moscow, Idaho. 


There are approximately 78,860 acres of native graz- 
ing lands in the Kootenai County Soil Survey Area, ac- 
cording to the 1967 idaho Soil and Water Conservation 
Needs Inventory. Of this total, about 2,170 acres are 
rangeland and 76,680 acres are grazed forest land. 

The rangeland is mostly in isolated areas too steep or 
too rocky to be used for cropland, improved pasture, or 
hayland. Some of the areas are fenced and are grazed 
by livestock; other areas are not used, but generally 
have a good cover of native vegetation. These areas 
serve as valuable native sites to show existing conditions 
prior to the settlement period. 

The fenced and grazed areas are generally in very 
poor condition because of a long period of overuse. 
Providing adequate cover for soil protection is the main 
management objective. 

The forage resource on forested lands is produced in 
association with the timber resource. The amount of 
herbage produced and used depends on the amount of 
sunlight that reaches the forest floor. Generally, when 
there is about 60 percent or more canopy cover, usable 
forage is not available, and the areas are used only for 
shade and protection. Once a timber stand is opened by 
logging, fire, insects, or some other disturbance, the 
usable herbage can be produced until the canopy closes 
again to the 60 percent level. The length of time an area 
can produce forage depends upon the amount of dis- 
turbance, the site potential, the species involved, and the 
level of management. The management and yield of the 
soils are included in the map unit descriptions of appro- 
priate soils in the section “Soil maps for detailed plan- 
ning.” 

if some areas, a small but important part of the graz- 
ing land is made up of small, narrow meadows adjacent 
to drainageways. These meadows are potentially very 
high forage producers and natural concentration areas 
for livestock, and are often in a depleted condition be- 
cause of continual overuse. 

Grazing management on native grazing lands includes 
a periodic rest for seed maturity on the key areas. In 
addition, a good grazing management system on forest- 
ed lands helps protect the regeneration of timber and 
the standing timber crop. 

The most important management practice is proper 
grazing use, based on selected key species in areas 
such as roads, meadows, and openings. Associated with 
proper use is rotational grazing, which allows the impor- 
tant forage plants to rest periodically until they reach 
maturity. Other essential management practices include 
fencing, adequate salting away from natural concentra- 
tion areas, and keeping animals distributed throughout 
the grazing area. 
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Woodland management and productivity 


This section was prepared by David J. Poe, woodland conservation- 
ist, Soil Conservation Service, Moscow, Idaho, who was assisted by 
Dewey Almas, branch chief, Cooperative Forest Program, Idaho De- 
partment of Lands, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


Kootenai County’s settlement began in the 1880's. 
From about 1883, when a railroad entered the area, to 
the present time, lumbering and wood processing have 
been the backbone of the local economy. 

The county is over 75 percent forest, with 614,767 
acres of commercial forest and 319,000 acres of private 
woodland. Some of the forest land in the eastern part of 
the county was burned over in the great fires of 1910. 

In the 1920’s, lumber company railroads were built 
throughout the gently sloping and flat forest lands of the 
county to harvest the best trees of the virgin stands of 
white pine, ponderosa pine, and cedar poles. 

After the best timber was taken, the railroads were 
pulled up and the slash was broadcast burned. This 
frequently destroyed the other tree species and young 
growth. Farming was tried on much of this land and was 
later abandoned. These lands provided ideal conditions 
for re-establishment of natural stands of lodgepole pine, 
ponderosa pine, white pine, Douglas-fir, and larch, which 
presently cover a large part of the private woodlands of 
the county. 

The average size woodlot in 1974 was approximately 
83 acres, representing about 1,700 ownerships. A large 
amount of woodland is annually subdivided into 5 to 20 
acre lots for homesites. Much of the woodland is on 
erodible soils that have steep slopes. 

The value of the wooded areas is enormous. They act 
as giant sponges, soaking up the water and gradually 
releasing it to the streams, rivers, and lakes. They are 
also important for their wildlife and scenic beauty. Many 
visitors come into Kootenai County because of the high 
recreational value of lakes and vast wooded areas. 

Table 6 contains information useful to woodland 
owners or forest managers planning use of soils for 
wood crops. Map unit symbols for soils suitable for wood 
crops are listed, and the ordination (woodland suitability) 
symbol for each soil is given. All soils bearing the same 
ordination symbol require the same general kinds of 
woodland management and have about the same poten- 
tial productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indi- 
cates the potential productivity of the soils for common 
trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 2, 
high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; ¢, toxic 
substances in the soil; a, restricted root depth; c, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and 7, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priority 
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in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the follow- 
ing order: x, w, t, d, c, s, f, and r. 

In table 6 the soils are also rated for a number of 
factors to be considered in management. Sight, moder- 
ate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of major 
soil limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is s/ight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures 
are needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the characteris- 
tics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management 
or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates that use of 
equipment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment 
or time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal 
limitation or a need for some modification in manage- 
ment or equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limita- 
tion, a need for special equipment or management, or a 
hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. Seed- 
lings from good planting stock that are properly planted 
during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of 
Slight indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 
percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade or grow 
if openings are made in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings 
by impeding or preventing their growth. A rating of sight 
indicates little or no competition from other plants; mod- 
erate indicates that plant competition is expected to 
hinder the development of a fully stocked stand of desir- 
able trees; severe means that plant competition is ex- 
pected to prevent the establishment of a desirable stand 
unless the site is intensively prepared, weeded, or other- 
wise managed for the control of undesirable plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomin- 
ant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Common trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or 
improvement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 

The volume yields for ponderosa pine are determined 
from tables in USDA technical bulletin 630 (4). Yields for 
western white pine, grand fir, and other species are 
taken from USDA technical bulletin 323 (3). 
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Woodland understory vegetation 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. Some types of forest, under 
proper management, can produce enough understory 
vegetation to support grazing of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

The quantity and quality of understory vegetation vary 
with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees, the 
density of the canopy, and the depth and condition of 
the forest litter. The density of the forest canopy affects 
the amount of light that understory plants receive during 
the growing season. 

Table 7 shows, for each soil suitable for woodland, the 
potential for producing understory vegetation. The table 
also lists the common names of the characteristic vege- 
tation that grows on a specified soil and the percentage 
composition, by air-dry weight, of each kind of plant. The 
kind and percentage of understory plants fisted in the 
table are those to be expected where canopy density is 
most nearly typical of forests that yield the highest pro- 
duction of wood crops. 

The total production of understory vegetation is ex- 
pressed in pounds per acre of air-dry vegetation for 
favorable, normal, and unfavorable years. In a favorable 
year the soil moisture is above average during the opti- 
mum part of the growing season; in a normal year soil 
moisture is average; and in an unfavorable year it is 
below average. 


Windbreaks and environmental plantings 


Windbreaks are established to protect livestock, build- 
ings, and yards from wind and snow. Windbreaks also 
help protect fruit trees and gardens, and they furnish 
habitat for wildlife. Several rows of low- and high-growing 
broad-leaved and coniferous species provide the most 
protection. 

Field windbreaks are narrow plantings made at right 
angles to the prevailing wind and at specific intervals 
across the field, the interval depending on erodibility of 
the soil. They protect cropland and crops from wind, hold 
snow on the fields, and provide food and cover for wild- 
life. 

Environmental plantings help to beautify and screen 
houses and other buildings and to abate noise. The 
plants, mostly evergreen shrubs and trees, are closely 
spaced. A healthy planting stock of suitable species 
planted properly on a well prepared site and maintained 
in good condition can insure a high degree of plant 
survival. 

Table 8 shows the height that locally grown trees and 
shrubs are expected to reach on various kinds of soil in 
20 years. The estimates in table 8 based on measure- 
ments and observation of established plantings that have 
been given adequate care, can be used as a guide in 
planning windbreaks and screens. Additional information 
about planning windbreaks and screens and the planting 
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and care of trees can be obtained from local offices of 
the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service or from nurserymen. 


Engineering 


G. Arthur Shoemaker, civil engineer, and Neil P. Fitzsimmons, agri- 
cultural engineer, Soil Conservation Service, Moscow, Idaho, assisted 
in preparing this section. 


This section provides information about the use of 
soils for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction ma- 
terial, and water management. Among those who can 
benefit from this information are engineers, landowners, 
community planners, town and city managers, land de- 
velopers, builders, contractors, and farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the ‘Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soi! Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behav- 
ior of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, plas- 
ticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness of 
bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay min- 
erals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and the 
kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil prop- 
erties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in engi- 
neering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 

rofile. 

: These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, 
commercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste dis- 
posal facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of 
soils and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, 
and topsoil; (7) pian farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil 
and water conservation; (8) relate performance of struc- 
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tures already built to the properties of the kinds of soil 
on which they are built so that performance of similar 
structures on the same or a similar soil in other locations 
can be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or gener- 
al designs that will overcome unfavorable soil properties 
and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to the use 
of these data, however, should be well understood. First, 
the data are generally not presented for soil material 
below a depth of § or 6 feet. Also, because of the scale 
of the detailed map in this soil survey, smail areas of 
Soils that differ from the dominant soil may be included 
in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the need 
for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by person- 
nel having expertise in the specific use contemplated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 9 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of 
limitations for building site development; table 10, for 
sanitary facilities; and table 12, for water management. 
Table 11 shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a 
source of construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional interpretations 
and to construct interpretive maps for specific uses of 
land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Bullding site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 9. A s/ight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A mod- 
erate limitation indicates that soil properties and site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limi- 
tations can be overcome or minimized by special plan- 
ning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one or 
more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in con- 
struction effort, special design, or intensive maintenance 
is required. For some soils rated severe, such costly 
measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewer- 
lines, communications and power transmission lines, 
basements, open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging 
or trenching is influenced by soil wetness caused by a 
seasonal high water table; the texture and consistence 
of soils; the tendency of soils to cave in or slough; and 
the presence of very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or 
large stones. In addition, excavations are affected by 
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slope of the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings 
do not apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet 
unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 9 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial build- 
ings without basements and for dwellings with and with- 
out basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the struc- 
ture from settling or shear failure of the foundation does 
not occur. These ratings were determined from esti- 
mates of the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink- 
swell potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in- 
place density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and 
depth to a seasonal high water table were also consid- 
ered. Soil wetness and depth to a seasonal high water 
table indicate potential difficulty in providing adequate 
drainage for basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to 
bedrock, slope, and large stones in or on the soil are 
also important considerations in the choice of sites for 
these structures and were considered in determining the 
ratings. Susceptibility to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 9 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying 
soil material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, 
or soil material stabilized with lime or cement; and a 
flexible or rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. 
The roads are graded with soil material at hand, and 
most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swel! potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capac- 
ity used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and 
content of large stones affect stability and ease of exca- 
vation. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 10 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
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daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as sight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive 
maintenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the 
terms good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean 
about the same as the terms sight, moderate, and 
severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a 
septic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for 
this use. The soil properties and site features considered 
are those that affect the absorption of the effluent and 
those that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral seep- 
age and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion and 
soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are installed 
on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured bed- 
rock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these soils 
the absorption field does not adequately filter the efflu- 
ent, and ground water in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field can be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not 
suitable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ground water is a hazard where the sea- 
sonal high water table is above the level! of the lagoon 
floor. In soils where the water table is seasonally high, 
seepage of ground water into the lagoon can seriously 
reduce the lagoon’s capacity for liquid waste. Slope, 
depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding also 
affect the suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the 
cost of construction. Shear strength and permeability of 
compacted soil material affect the performance of em- 
bankments. 
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Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid waste 
by placing refuse in successive layers either in excavat- 
ed trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste is 
spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy ve- 
hicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traffica- 
bility affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, 
and are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to 
be sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse in- 
creases the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into trench- 
es. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 10 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the 
borrow areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, 
and potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, 
sand, gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 11 by 
ratings of good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and 
organic matter content of each soil horizon are important 
factors in rating soils for use as construction materials. 
Each soil is evaluated to the depth observed, generally 
about 6 feet. 

Roadfilf is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
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embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. 
The performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such 
performance is given in the descriptions of the soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 15 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils 
rated fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and 
have other limiting features, such as moderate shrink- 
swell potential, moderately steep slopes, wetness, or 
many stones. If the thickness of suitable material is less 
than 3 feet, the entire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 11 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and 
are based on the probability that soils in a given area 
contain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravei. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil serias 
descriptions and in table 15. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soi! material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil materi- 
al to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage 
that can result at the area from which the topsoil is 
taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness 
of suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of 
stones. The ability of the soil to support plantlife is deter- 
mined by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble 
salts or toxic substances. Organic matter in the A1 or Ap 
horizon greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from 
these horizons should be carefully preserved for later 
use, 
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Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable 
loamy material at their surface. They are free of stones 
and cobbles, are low in content of gravel, and have 
gentle slopes. They are low in soluble salts that can limit 
or prevent plant growth. They are naturally fertile or 
respond well to fertilizer. They are not so wet that exca- 
vation is difficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as A1 or Ap in the soil 
series descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 12 soil and site features that affect use 
are indicated for each kind of soil. This information is 
significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low seep- 
age potential, which is determined by permeability and 
the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organ- 
ic matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibil- 
ity to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, sus- 
ceptibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabil- 
ity of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water 
table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a combi- 
nation of channels and ridges constructed across a 
slope to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into 
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the soil or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect 
suitability of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steep- 
ness of siope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfa- 
vorable material; large stones; permeability; ease of es- 
tablishing vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, 
soil blowing, soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff 
to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect 
the use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, 
erodibility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegeta- 
tion. 


Recreation 


There are abundant opportunities in the area for out- 
door recreation. Camping, hiking, hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, and nature study are among the most popular. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 13 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restric- 
tive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture 
of the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but 
important in evaluating a site, are location and accessi- 
bility of the area, size and shape of the area and its 
scenic quality, the ability of the soil to support vegeta- 
tion, access to water, potential water impoundment sites 
available, and either access to public sewerlines or ca- 
pacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils 
subject to flooding are limited, in varying degree, for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. Onsite assess- 
ment of height, duration, intensity, and frequency of 
flooding is essential in planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
the limitations can be overcome or alleviated by plan- 
ning, design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
soil properties are unfavorable and that limitations can 
be offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by 
information in other parts of this survey. Especially help- 
ful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
given in table 10, and interpretations for dwellings with- 
out basements and for local roads and streets, given in 
table 9. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but re- 
mains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and 
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stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes or stones or boulders that will increase the cost 
of shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to 
obtain a uniform grade, the depth of the soi) over bed- 
rock or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary 
grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, and other uses should require little or no cutting 
and filling. The best soils for this use are those that are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once during the 
annual period of use. They should have moderate slopes 
and have few or no stones or boulders on the surface. 


Wildlife habitat 


Clyde Scott, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, Boise, Idaho, as- 
sisted in preparing this section. 


Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they 
affect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. If any one of these elaments is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce 
or do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 14, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are Suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of man- 
agement needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
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fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils 
having such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals 
used by wildlife. Tha major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife 
food and cover. Major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grasses and legumes are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grasses and legumes are fescue, 
lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses and forbs, including weeds, that provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Exampies of wild herbaceous plants are blue wildrye, 
pine reedgrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, elk sedge, hawk- 
weed, peavine, and geranium. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capac- 
ity, and wetness. Examples of coniferous piants are pine, 
spruce, fir, cedar, and juniper. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, or foliage used by wildlife or that 
provide cover and shade for some species of wildlife. 
Major soil properties that affect the growth of shrubs are 
depth of the root zone, available water capacity, salinity, 
and moisture. Examples of shrubs are redstem cean- 
othus, snowberry, baldhip rose, and mountain blueberry. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
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of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, saltgrass, and cordgrass 
and rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability 
of a dependable water supply is important if water areas 
are to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas 
are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Openiand habitat consists of cropland, pasture, mead- 
ows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and seed 
crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas 
include Hungarian partridge, pheasant, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, mourning dove, cottontail rabbit, skunk, and 
woodchuck. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted 
to these areas include ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrush- 
es, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, deer, elk, 
and black bear. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 

Rangeland habitat consists of areas of shrubs and wild 
herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to rangeland in- 
clude antelope, deer, meadowlark, and lark bunting. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized 
on the following pages. The two main sources of these 
data are the many thousands of soil borings made during 
the course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil scien- 
tists can identify several important soil properties. They 
note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the pres- 
ence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in the 
profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
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under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially 
properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for 
all soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby 
survey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of engi- 
neering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major hori- 
zon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 15 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each hori- 
zon is indicated. More information about the range in 
depth and about other properties in each horizon is 
given for each soil series in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” 

Texture is described in table 15 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 
to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
52 percent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other parti- 
cles coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, 
for example, ‘gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils 
for engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification 
System (Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway and Transporta- 
tion Officials (AASHTO) (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
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classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil 
is classified in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are 
coarse grained and low in content of fines. At the other 
extrame, in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly or- 
ganic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. 
These numbers range fram 0 for the best subgrade ma- 
terial to 20 or higher for the poorest. The estimated 
classification, without group index numbers, is given in 
table 15. Also in table 15 the percentage, by weight, of 
rock fragments more than 3 inches in diameter is esti- 
mated for each major horizon. These estimates are de- 
termined mainly by observing volume percentage in the 
field and then converting that, by formula, to weight 
percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These 
indexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators 
in making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made 
during the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount across classifi- 
cation boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 16 shows estimated values for several soil char- 
acteristics and features that affect behavior of soils in 
engineering uses and crop production. These estimates 
are given for each major horizon, at the depths indicat- 
ed, in the typical pedon of each soil. The estimates are 
based on field observations and on test data for these 
and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
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field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of 
the soi! is an important factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the 
potential of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irriga- 
tion systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many 
field checks. For many soils, the values have been veri- 
fied by laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in 
selecting the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to 
be grown, in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and 
stabilization; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Salinity is expressed as the electrical conductivity of 
the saturation extract, in millimhos per centimeter at 25 
degrees C. Estimates are based on field and laboratory 
measurements at representative sites of the nonirrigated 
soils. The salinity of individual irrigated fields is affected 
by the quality of the irrigation water and by the frequency 
of water application. Hence, the salinity of individual 
fields can differ greatly from the value given in table 16. 
Salinity affects the suitability of a soil for crop production, 
its stability when used as a construction material, and its 
potential to corrode metal and concrete. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless spe- 
cial designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates that special design and added expense may be 
required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated 
steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil materi- 
al. The rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on 
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the sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Pro- 
tective measures for steel or more resistant concrete 
help to avoid or minimize damage resulting from the 
corrosion. Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or 
soil horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an 
installation that is entirely within one kind of soil or within 
one soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility 
factor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil 
is modified by factors representing plant cover, grade 
and length of slope, management practices, and climate. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that 
can occur without reducing crop production or environ- 
mental quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss 
per acre per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties that affect their resistance to soil blow- 
ing if disturbed. The groups are used to predict the 
susceptibility of soil to blowing and the amount of soil 
lost as a result of blowing. Soils are grouped according 
to the following distinctions: 

1. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine 
sands. These soils are extremely erodible, so vegetation 
is difficult to establish. They are generally not suitable for 
crops. 

2, Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very fine 
sands. These soils are very highly erodible, but crops 
can be grown if intensive measures to control soil blow- 
ing are used. 

3. Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly 
erodible, but crops can be grown if intensive measures 
to control soil blowing are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 per- 
cent clay and more than 5 percent finely divided calcium 
carbonate. These soils are erodible, but crops can be 
grown if intensive measures to control soil blowing are 
used. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams 
that are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible, but crops can be grown if measures 
to contro! soil blowing are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 18 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loams and sandy clays that are less than 5 
percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These soils are 
slightly erodible, but crops can be grown if measures to 
control soil blowing are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 18 to 35 percent clay and less 
than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, except 
silty clay loams. These soils are very slightly erodible, 
and crops can easily be grown. 
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7. Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible, and crops can 
easily be grown. 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject to 
soil blowing. 


Soil and water features 


Table 17 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be affect- 
ed by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have re- 
ceived precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
els. These soils have a high rate of water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group ©. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periads 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration 
of flooding and the time of year when flooding is most 
likely. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil 
profile of the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of 
gravel, sand, silt, or, in places, clay deposited by flood- 
water; irregular decrease in organic matter content with 
increasing depth; and absence of distinctive soil horizons 
that form in soils of the area that are not subject to 
flooding. The ratings are also based on local information 
about floodwater levels in the area and the extent of 
flooding and on information that relates the position of 
each soil on the Jandscape to historic floods. 
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The generalized description of flood hazards is of 
value in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for 
land-use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, 
however, than those provided by detailed engineering 
surveys that delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood 
frequency levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between 
grayish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicat- 
ed. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such 
information is also needed to decide whether or not 
construction of basements is feasible and to determine 
how septic tank absorption fields and other underground 
installations will function. Also, a seasonal high water 
table affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For 
many soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the 
definition of the soil series. The depths shown are based 
on measurements made in many soil borings and on 
other observations during the mapping of the soils. The 
kind of bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of 
excavation is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be ex- 
cavated with a single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200- 
horsepower tractor, but hard bedrock generally requires 
blasting. 

Potential frost action refers to the likelihood of 
damage to pavements and other structures by frost 
heaving and low soil strength after thawing. Frost action 
results from the movement of soil moisture into the 
freezing temperature zone in the soil, which causes ice 
lenses to form. Soil texture, temperature, moisture con- 
tent, porosity, permeability, and content of organic matter 
are the most important soil properties that affect frost 
action. It is assumed that the soil is not covered by 
insulating vegetation or snow and is not artificially 
drained. Silty and clayey soils that have a high water 
table in winter are most susceptible to frost action. Well 
drained very gravelly or sandy soils are the least suscep- 
tible. 
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Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described in detail. The descriptions are 
arranged in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other 
series. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (6). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for dry soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Ardenvoir series 


The Ardenvoir series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on mountains. These soils formed in material 
weathered from metasedimentary bedrock and a mixture 
of loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 20 to 65 percent. 
The mean annual precipitation is 29 inches, and mean 
annual air temperature is 42 degrees F. 

Ardenvoir soils are similar to the Blinn and Divers soils 
and are near the Huckleberry, McCrosket, and Tekoa 
soils. Blinn soils have fractured basalt bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Divers soils contain more 
volcanic ash and have a bulk density of less than 0.95 
grams per cubic centimeter in the upper 30 inches. 
Huckleberry soils have weathered shale bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches and a bulk density of less than 
0.85 grams per cubic centimeter to a depth of 14 inches 
or more. McCrosket and Tekoa soils have a mean 
annual soil temperature of more than 47 degrees F. 

Typical pedon of Ardenvoir gravelly loam, from an area 
of McCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes, about 500 feet east of Wolf Lodge Creek, 300 
feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 28, T. 50 N., 
R. 2 W: 


O1—1 inch to 0; undecomposed and partially decom- 
posed needles, leaves, and twigs. 

Ai—0 to 7 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak fine and 
medium granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine, fine and 
common medium roots; many very fine and fine tu- 
bular pores; 20 percent gravel; slightly acid: clear 
wavy boundary. 

B21—7 to 16 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist, weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many 
very fine, fine and common medium roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; 30 percent gravel; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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B22—16 to 37 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) very 
gravelly loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
weak medium and coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plas- 
tic; common very fine, fine and few medium roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; 40 percent 
gravel, 20 percent cobbles; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C1—37 to 47 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) very 
cobbly loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, non- 
plastic; common very fine, fine, and few medium 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 40 
percent cobbles, 25 percent gravel; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C2r—47 inches; fractured metasedimentary bedrock with 
few fines in the fractures. 


Depth to fractured metasedimentary bedrock is 40 to 
60 inches. The solum is 32 to 37 inches thick. The mean 
annual soil temperature ranges from 43 to 47 degrees F. 

The A horizon is gravelly loam. Gravel content ranges 
from 15 to 25 percent. 

The B2 horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. The amount of coarse fragments 
in the B2 horizon ranges from 25 to 60 percent. Reac- 
tion is slightly acid or neutral. 

The C horizon is very cobbly loam or very gravelly 
loam. Coarse fragments make up 50 to 90 percent of 
this horizon. Reaction is slightly acid or medium acid. 


Avonville series 


The Avonville series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils on outwash plains, terraces, and short ter- 
race escarpments. These soils formed in glacial outwash 
materials mixed with loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 
0 to 20 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 24 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 44 degrees 
F. 

Avonville soils are similar to and near the Bonner, 
Garrison, Kootenai, and McGuire soils. Bonner soils have 
a yellowish brown A horizon. Garrison soils have more 
than 50 percent base saturation in the A horizon and a 
mean annual soil temperature of more than 47 degrees 
F. Kootenai and McGuire soils have A1 horizons of less 
than 7 inches in thickness. 

Typical pedon (fig. 17) of Avonville fine gravelly silt 
loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes, west of the Coeur d’Alene 
Airport, about 2,500 feet west and 50 feet south of the 
northeast corner of sec. 16, T. 51 N., R. 4 W: 

Ap—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
gravelly silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; 
moderate medium granular structure; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; 25 percent fine gravel; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 
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Figure 17.—Protile of Avonville fine gravelly silt loam. 


Ai2—5 to 16 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
gravelly silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure that 
parts to weak fine subangular blocky; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and common fine 
tubular pores; 25 percent fine gravel; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 
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B2—16 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
gravelly silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture that parts to weak fine subangular blocky; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
common fine tubular pores; 50 percent gravel, 10 
percent cobbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B3—25 to 37 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very gravel- 
ly sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist, 
massive; loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; few fine roots; 
many very fine and common fine tubular pores; 60 
percent gravel, 10 percent cobbles; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

\\C—37 to 60 inches; variegated very gravelly sand; 
single grain, loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; few fine 
roots; porous; 70 percent gravel, 10 percent cob- 
bles. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
The solum has 25 to 75 percent coarse fragments by 
volume, but has an average of more than 35 percent. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. The 
umbric epipedon ranges from 12 to 18 inches in thick- 
ness. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 moist, 3 or 4 dry, 
and chroma of 1 or 2 moist, 2 or 3 dry. It is mainly fine 
gravelly silt loam but ranges to gravelly coarse sandy 
loam. Base saturation is less than 50 percent. 

The B2 horizon has value of 3 through 5 moist, 5 or 6 
dry. It is mainly very gravelly silt loam but can be very 
gravelly loam or very gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

The C horizon ranges from very gravelly coarse sand 
to very gravelly loamy sand. 


Blinn series 


The Blinn series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on terrace escarpments and foot slopes. 
These soils formed in basalt colluvium and a thin mantle 
of loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 5 to 65 percent. 
The mean annual precipitation is 26 inches, and mean 
annual air temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Blinn soils are similar to the Ardenvoir, Divers, and 
Huckleberry soils and are near the Bobbitt, Lacy, and 
Santa soils. Ardenvoir soils have fractured metasedimen- 
tary bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Divers soils 
contain more volcanic ash and have a bulk density of 
less than 0.95 grams per cubic centimeter in the upper 
30 inches. Huckleberry soils have a bulk density of less 
than 0.85 grams per cubic centimeter to a depth of 14 
inches or more. Bobbitt soils have a darker colored A1 
horizon and a mean annual soil temperature of more 
than 47 degrees F. Lacy soils have fractured basalt 
bedrock at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Santa soils do 
not have coarse fragments and have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Blinn stony loam, 5 to 35 percent 
slopes, near Lowmeister Bay on Lake Coeur d’Alene, 
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about 1,640 feet east and 2,100 feet north of the south- 
west corner of sec. 12, T. 47 N., R. 4 W: 


©O1—1.5 inches to 0.5 inch; needles and twigs. 

O2—0.5 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles and 
twigs. 

A11—O to 5 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
stony loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure that parts to moderate 
fine granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
many fine and fine irregular pores; about 2 percent 
angular basalt stones; neutral; clear smooth bound- 
ary. 

A12—5 to 9 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) stony loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate fine suban- 
gular blocky structure that parts to moderate fine 
granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
many fine irregular pores; 5 percent angular basalt 
stones; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21—$9 to 15 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) stony loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium prismatic 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; common 
fine tubular pores; about 15 percent angular basalt 
stones; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—15 to 21 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) stony 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common fine and 
medium roots; common fine tubular pores; about 15 
percent angular basalt stones; neutral; clear irregular 
boundary. 

C—21 to 30 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
stony loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plas- 
tic; common fine and medium roots; common fine 
tubular pores; about 60 percent angular basalt 
stones; neutral; abrupt irreqular boundary. 

R—30 inches; basalt fractured in upper 2 to 3 feet, with 
few fines in the cracks. 


Depth to fractured basalt is 20 to 40 inches. The 
solum is 20 to 28 inches thick. The mean annual soil 
temperature ranges from 44 to 46 degrees F. 

The At horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 3 through 5 
moist, and chroma of 2 or 3. Rock fragments make up 2 
to 10 percent of this horizon. 

The B horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist; 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is cobbly loam or stony 
loam. Rock fragments make up 15 to 30 percent of this 
horizon. 

The C horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, and chroma of 
3 or 4. Rock fragments make up 50 to 80 percent of the 
horizon. 
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Bobbitt series 


The Bobbitt series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on terrace escarpments and dissected 
plains. These soils formed in basait residuum and coilu- 
vium, and a thin mantle of loess and volcanic ash. 
Slopes are 5 to 65 percent. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 25 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 47 
degrees F. 

Bobbitt soils are similar to the Lacy, Schumacher, and 
Tekoa soils and are near the Blinn, Santa, and Taney 
soils. Lacy soils have fractured basalt bedrock at a depth 
of 10 to 20 inches. Schumacher soils have an average 
of less than 35 percent rock fragments in the B horizon. 
Tekoa soils have weathered shale bedrock at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. Blinn soils have a light brownish gray 
and pale brown A1 horizon and do not have a Bat 
horizon. Santa and Taney soils do not have coarse frag- 
ments. 

Typical pedon of Bobbitt stony loam, from an area of 
Lacy-Bobbitt association, 5 to 35 percent slopes, west of 
Coeur d'Alene, about 280 feet west and 1,180 feet south 
of the northeast corner of sec. 15, T. 50 N., R. 4 W: 


0O1—0.5 inch to 0; partially decomposed organic matter, 
moss, needles, and twigs. 

A11—0 to 3 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) stony 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak thin platy structure that parts to weak fine 
granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
many very fine and fine irregular pores; 25 percent 
rock fragments; neutral; diffuse smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
stony loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; 25 percent 
rock fragments; neutral; clear irregular boundary. 

B2t—10 to 22 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very stony clay 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; moa- 
erate medium prismatic structure that parts to mod- 
erate fine and medium angular blocky; hard, firm, 
sticky, plastic; common fine and medium roots, 
common fine tubular pores; common thin clay films 
on faces of peds and in pores; about 50 percent 
rock fragments; slightly acid; clear irregular bound- 


ary. 

B3t—22 to 35 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
stony clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
hard, firm, sticky, plastic; common fine and medium 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; common thin 
clay films on faces of peds; about 50 percent rock 
fragments; medium acid; clear irregular boundary. 

R—35 inches; basalt fractured in upper 2 to 3 feet with 
soil material in the cracks. 
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Depth to fractured basalt is 20 to 40 inches. The 
mollic epipedon ranges from 7 to 12 inches thick. The 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 52 
degrees F. 

The A1 horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Rock fragments make up 10 to 30 
percent of the horizon. 

The Bt horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry, 3 or 4 
moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Rock fragments make up 
35 to 60 percent of the horizon. 


Bonner series 


The Bonner series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on outwash terraces and plains. These soils formed 
in glacial outwash mantled with volcanic ash and loess. 
Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. The mean annual precipitation 
is 28 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 43 
degrees F. 

The Bonner soils are similar to the Kootenai and 
McGuire soils and are near the Avonville and Rathdrum 
soils. Kootenai and McGuire soils have a thin, dark 
brown A1 horizon and less volcanic ash. Avonville soils 
have a dark grayish brown A1 horizon. Rathdrum soils 
have less than 5 percent coarse fragments above a 
depth of 40 inches and a bulk density of less than 0.85 
grams per cubic centimeter below a depth of 14 inches. 

Typical pedon of Bonner silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, about 1/10 mile inside the Farragut State Park 
entrance and 100 feet east of the road, in the 
SW1/4SW1/4 of sec. 8, T. 53.N., R. 2 W: 


Q11—2 inches to 0.5 inch; needles and twigs. 

O12—0.5 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles and 
twigs. 

B21ir—0 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many fine 
and medium, few coarse roots; many very fine and 
fine interstitial pores; 10 percent gravel; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22ir—8 to 18 inches; brown (10YR §/3) gravelly silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many fine and 
medium, few coarse roots; common fine interstitial 
pores; 10 percent gravel, 10 percent cobbles; slight- 
ly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

liB3ir—18 to 26 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly 
sandy loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
few fine roots; few fine interstitial pores; 25 percent 
gravel, 5 percent cobbles; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

I!'C—26 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very grav- 
elly loamy sand, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; 
single grain, loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; few very 
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fine roots; very porous; 70 percent gravel, 10 per- 
cent cobbles; neutral. 


The upper part of the soil has less than 35 percent 
coarse fragments and is medium textured. The lower 
part is coarse textured and has more than 35 percent 
coarse fragments. Reaction in the sotum is slightly acid 
or neutral. The mean annual soil temperature ranges 
from 44 to 47 degrees F. 

The B2ir horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is 
silt loam and can be gravelly. Bulk density is 0.85 to 0.95 
grams per cubic centimeter. Coarse fragments make up 
10 to 30 percent of the B2ir horizon. 

The C horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry, 4 through 
6 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is very gravelly 
loamy sand or very gravelly sand. Coarse fragments 
make up 60 to 80 percent of the C horizon. 


Brickel series 


The Brickel series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on mountains. These soils formed from 
metasedimentary or granitic rock and a mixture of loess 
and volcanic ash in the upper part of the profile. Slopes 
are 5 to 75 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 40 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 40 degrees 
F. 

Brickel soils are similar to the Lenz, McCrosket, and 
Spokane soils and are near the Ardenvoir, Divers, and 
Huckleberry soils. Lenz, McCrosket, and Spokane soils 
have a mean annual soil temperature of more than 47 
degrees F. Ardenvoir soils have fractured metasedimen- 
tary bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Divers soils 
have more volcanic ash and a bulk density of less than 
0.95 grams per cubic centimeter in the upper 30 inches. 
Huckleberry soils have a bulk density of less than 0.85 
grams per cubic centimeter to a depth of 14 inches or 
more. 

Typical pedon of Brickel stony silt loam, from an area 
of Brickel-Rubble land association, near Twin Crags in 
the southeastern part of the county, in the NE1/4SE1/4 
of sec. 8, T. 47 N.,R.1E: 


A1—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
stony silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; 
moderate fine granular structure; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; about 5 
percent gravel, 5 percent stones; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

B2—93 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very stony silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak medium 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; many very fine and common fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; 35 percent rock 
fragments; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C—17 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
cobbly silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; 
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massive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common very fine and fine and few medium 
roots; common very fine and few fine tubular pores; 
70 percent rock fragments; medium acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

R—30 inches; fractured, fine grained metasedimentary 
rock. 


Depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. The solum is 10 
to 20 inches thick. The mean annual soil temperature is 
39 to 46 degrees F, and mean summer soil temperature 
is 50 to 59 degrees F. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 3 
or 4 dry, 2 or 3 moist; and chroma of 2 or 3 moist and 
dry. It is stony silt loam or cobbly loam. Rock fragments 
make up 5 to 20 percent of the horizon. Reaction is 
medium acid or slightly acid. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and value of 
4 or 5 dry. It ranges from very stony silt loam to very 
cobbly loam. Rock fragments make up 35 to 60 percent 
of the horizon. 

The C horizon ranges from very cobbly silt loam to 
very cobbly sandy loam. Rock fragments make up 70 to 
90 percent of the horizon. 


Caid series 


The Cald series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on bottom lands and in drain- 
ageways. These soils formed in alluvium from loess and 
volcanic ash. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. The mean 
annual precipitation is 20 inches, and mean annual air 
temperature is 47 degrees F. 

Cald soils are similar to the Cougarbay, Narcisse, and 
Seelovers soils and are near the Latahco and Thatuna 
soils. Cougarbay soils are very poorly drained and have 
Stratified silty clay and coarse sand substrata. Narcisse 
soils have an average of more than 15 percent fine and 
coarse sand and less than 18 percent clay between 
depths of 10 and 40 inches. Seelovers soils are poorly 
drained and have a mean annual soil temperature of less 
than 47 degrees F. Latahco and Thatuna soils have a 
silty clay loam B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Cald silt loam, south of Rock Creek, 
about 2,400 feet east and 450 feet north of the south- 
west corner of sec. 18, T. 47.N., R. 5 W: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure that parts to moderate 
fine granular; hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine and 
common fine tubular pores; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Ai2—9 to 18 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common very fine roots; many 
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very fine and common fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A13—18 to 28 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, sticky, 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; common very 
fine and few fine tubular pores; neutral; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

C1g—28 to 36 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; common fine faint 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles, dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; massive; very hard, 
firm, sticky, plastic; common very fine tubular pores; 
many medium and coarse manganese concretions; 
many large black organic stains; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2g—36 to 60 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; common fine dis- 
tinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles, dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/6) moist; massive; very hard, 
firm, sticky, plastic; common very fine tubular pores; 
many medium and coarse manganese concretions; 
many large black organic stains; neutral. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 
51 degrees F. These soils have a water table at a depth 
of 3 to 5 feet from November to June and are commonly 
flooded for brief periods from February to April. The 
mollic epipedon is 24 to 36 inches thick. Organic matter 
content of the A horizon is an estimated 3 to 7 percent 
and decreases irregularly with depth. The Ap or A1 hori- 
zons have hue of 10YR; value of 3 through 5 dry, 2 or 3 
moist; and chroma of 1 or 2. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to neutral, and base saturation is 50 to 75 
percent. 

The C horizon is neutral in color or has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y; value of 4 through 7 dry, 3 through 5 moist; and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles range from few fine faint to 
many fine distinct. The C horizon is stratified silt loam or 
silty clay loam. In some pedons, a few fine basaltic 
pebbles make up less than 5 percent of the volume. 


Chatcolet series 


The Chatcolet series consists of very deep, moderate- 
ly well drained soils on terraces. These soils formed in 
volcanic ash and loess over glaciolacustrine material. 
Slopes are 5 to 65 percent. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 27 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 40 
degrees F. 

Chatcolet soils are similar to the Mokins soils and are 
near the Ardenvoir, Bobbitt, Cald, Dorb, Huckleberry, 
Lacy, McCrosket, and Rubson soils. Mokins soils have 
an average of more than 35 percent clay in the B2t 
horizon. Ardenvoir, Huckleberry, and McCrosket soils 
have metasedimentary becrock at a depth of less than 
60 inches. Bobbitt, Dorb, and Lacy soils have basalt 
bedrock at a depth of less than 40 inches. Rubson soils 
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do not have a Bt horizon. Cald soils have a dark gray A1 
horizon more than 20 inches thick and are somewhat 
poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Chatcolet silt loam, from an area of 
Chatcolet-Rubson silt loams, 5 to 20 percent slopes, 
near Cave Lake, about 375 feet south and 950 feet west 
of the northeast corner of sec. 4, T. 47 N., R. 2 W: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thick platy structure 
that parts to moderate medium granular; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine tubular pores; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21ir—8 to 17 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to weak 
medium subangular blocky; hard, friable, slightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; common fine and medium 
roots; common fine tubular pores; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

IIB22t—17 to 26 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
coarse prismatic structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; few fine roots following ped 
Surfaces; many fine tubular pores; many medium 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay bands, dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) moist; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

IIB23t—26 to 44 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
silty clay loam, yellowish brown (1{0YR 5/4) moist; 
weak coarse prismatic structure; hard, firm, sticky, 
plastic; few fine roots; many fine tubular pores; con- 
tinuous strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay bands, dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; many moderately thick 
clay films on ped surfaces and in pores; stratified 
layer of fine sandy loam in lower part of horizon; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

IIB3t—44 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) silty 
clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plas- 
tic; common fine tubular pores; many thick strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay bands, dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) moist; medium acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 40 to 
44 degrees F. The mean summer soil temperature at a 
depth of 20 inches ranges from 57 to 59 degrees F. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. The solum 
is over 60 inches in depth. 

In undisturbed areas, a very thin layer of recent vol- 
canic ash is on top of the Bir horizon. The Ap horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 through 7 dry, 4 or 
5 moist; and chroma of 2 through 4. The Ap horizon is 
silt loam or cobbly loam. The structure is weak or moder- 
ate granular, subangular blocky, or platy. 

The B2ir horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR; 
value of 5 through 7 dry, 3 through 5 moist; and chroma 
of 3 or 4. The B2ir horizon is silt loam or cobbly loam. 
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The structure is weak or moderate prismatic or subangu- 
lar blocky. The IIB2t horizon has value of 5 through 7 
dry, 3 through 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam, and some profiles are gravel- 
ly or cobbly. 


Cougarbay series 


The Cougarbay series consists of very deep, very 
poorly drained soils on bottom land areas adjacent to 
lakes. These soils formed in recent lake-laid sediment. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. The mean annual precipitation 
is 24 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 44 
degrees F. 

Cougarbay soils are similar to the Seelovers soils. 
They are near the Blinn, Kruse, Lenz, Ramsdell, and 
Ulricher soils. Seelovers soils have an average of less 
than 15 percent fine and coarser sand, and 18 to 34 
percent clay between depths of 10 and 40 inches. Blinn, 
Kruse, Lenz, and Ulricher soils are upland soils and are 
well drained. Ramsdell soils have a light colored surface 
layer. 

Typical pedon of Cougarbay silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, near Cougar Creek, about 2,740 feet east and 
560 feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 21, T. 50 
N., R. 4 W: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam, 
gray (10YR 5/1) dry; few fine faint reddish brown 
(2.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky, plastic; common 
very fine, fine, and medium roots; common fine tubu- 
lar pores; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIC1g—-10 to 14 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
common fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure that parts to 
moderate medium angular blocky; hard, firm, sticky, 
very plastic; common very fine and fine roots; many 
fine tubular pores; thin patchy organic coatings on 
ped surfaces; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

11C2qg—14 to 30 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay, light gray (2.5Y 7/2) dry; many medium promi- 
nent red (2.5YR 4/6) motties; moderate medium 
prismatic structure that parts to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky; very hard, very firm, sticky, 
very plastic; few very fine and fine roots; common 
fine tubular pores; thin (1/2 to 1 inch thick) mottled 
sand lenses; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIIG3g—30 to 50 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
stratified coarse sand and loamy coarse sand, light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; common fine promi- 
nent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; single grain; loose, 
nonsticky, nonplastic; micaceous; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

IVC4g—50 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay, light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; many 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moder- 
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ate medium prismatic structure that parts to moder- 
ate medium angular blocky; very hard, very firm, 
sticky, very plastic; neutral. 


The mean annual soil temperature is 44 to 47 degrees 
F. The soils are saturated to the surface from runoff in 
spring. They are frequently flooded for very long periods. 
Depth to the stratified sandy material is 25 to 35 inches, 
but the average is 30 inches. In most pedons, surface 
cracks are present upon drying. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 moist, 4 or 5 dry, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The IICg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
through 7 dry, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay or silty 
clay loam with more than 35 percent clay. Mottles have 
hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 4 
through 8. Mottles are common or many, distinct or 
prominent. 

The Il\Cg horizon has value of 4 or 5 moist, 6 or 7 dry. 
It is stratified coarse sand or loamy coarse sand with 
very thin layers of finer textured materials. Mottles have 
hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR and chroma of 4 through 6. 
Mottles are distinct or prominent. 

The IVCg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y and value 
of 3 through 5 moist, 5 through 7 dry. It is silty clay or 
silty clay loam. Mottles have hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR and 
chroma of 4 through 6. Mottles are common or many, 
distinct or prominent. The IVCg horizon is generally satu- 
rated. 


Divers series 


The Divers series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on mountains. These soils formed in colluvium from me- 
tasedimentary rock and a mantle of volcanic ash. Slopes 
are 45 to 75 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 
42 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 38 de- 
grees F. 

Divers soils are similar to the Dorb, Huckleberry, and 
Vassar soils and are near the Ardenvoir, Brickel, and 
McCrosket soils. Dorb and Huckleberry soils have bed- 
rock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Vassar soils have an 
average of less than 35 percent coarse fragments be- 
tween depths of 10 and 40 inches. Ardenvoir and 
McCrosket soils have a bulk density of more than 0.95 
grams per cubic centimeter. Brickel soils have bedrock 
at a depth of 20 to 40 inches and a bulk density of more 
than 0.95 grams per cubic centimeter. 

Typical pedon of Divers silt loam, in an area of Divers- 
Brickel association, 45 to 75 percent slopes, near Koo- 
tenai Peak, in the southeastern part of the county, in the 
NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 16, T. 47, N., R. 1 W: 


011—1.5 to 1 inch; undecomposed needles, leaves, 
twigs, and cones. 

012—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles, leaves, 
twigs, and cones. 

Ai—0 to 3 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; moderate fine 
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granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
interstitial and common fine tubular pores; slightly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21ir—3 to 7 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure that parts to moderate 
tine granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
interstitial and common fine tubular pores; about 10 
percent gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22ir—7 to 15 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; common fine tubular 
pores; 35 percent gravel; slightly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

B3ir—15 to 30 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very grav- 
elly loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; many fine and common medium tubular 
pores; 35 percent gravel; many thin, strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) clay bands, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

!}C—30 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very cobbly 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine and fine interstitial 
pores; 50 percent cobbles, 20 percent gravel; 
medium acid. 


Depth to hard bedrock is more than 60 inches. Thick- 
ness of the solum is 25 to 40 inches. The mean annual 
soil temperature ranges from 35 to 40 degrees F, and 
mean summer soil temperature is 44 to 46 degrees F. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 4 
or 5 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 2 through 4. 

The Bir horizon has hue of 10YR through 5YR. Rock 
fragments make up 10 to 60 percent of the horizon but 
average more than 35 percent. 

The C horizon contains 65 to 95 percent metasedi- 
mentary rock fragments. 


Dorb series 


The Dorb series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on plateaus, terrace escarpments, and in 
mountain canyons. These soils formed in basalt and a 
mantle of volcanic ash. Slopes are 5 to 35 percent. The 
mean annual precipitation is 27 inches, and mean annual 
air temperature is 40 degrees F. 

Dorb soils are similar to the Ardenvoir, Blinn, Divers, 
and Huckleberry soils and are near the Bobbitt, Chatco- 
let, and Lacy soils. Ardenvoir and Blinn soils have a 
mean summer soil temperature of more than 47 degrees 
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F and have an O horizon. Divers soils are at a depth of 
more than 40 inches to bedrock. Huckleberry soils have 
a very gravelly loam substratum over weathered shale 
bedrock. Bobbitt and Lacy soils have a mean annual soil 
temperature of more than 47 degrees F. Chatcolet soils 
have less than 35 percent coarse fragments and are 
very deep. 

Typical pedon of Dorb silt loam, 5 to 35 percent 
slopes, east of Gotham Bay on Lake Coeur d’Alene, in 
the SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 18, T. 49 N., R. 3 W: 


01—2.5 inches to 1 inch; undecomposed and partially 
decomposed needles, twigs, and moss. 

O2—1 inch to 0; decomposed needles, twigs, and moss. 

B21ir—9 to 2 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
and fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 

B22ir—2 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many very fine and fine, common medium 
and few coarse roots; many very fine and fine inter- 
stitial pores; 5 percent gravel; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B23ir—7 to 16 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very cobbly silt loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; 
weak Coarse subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; common fine and 
medium roots; many very fine, fine, and medium 
interstitial pores; 30 percent cobbles, 15 percent 
gravel; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B3ir—16 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very 
cobbly silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; few fine and medium roots; few fine 
and medium interstitial pores; 50 percent cobbles, 
15 percent stones, 10 percent gravel; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

R—28 inches; fractured basalt bedrock with some fines 
in the cracks. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 40 to 
43 degrees F, and the mean summer soil temperature at 
a depth of 20 inches ranges from 44 to 47 degrees F in 
pedons having an O horizon. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. Coarse fragments increase with 
depth and range in volume from 5 to 75 percent. The 
bulk density, to a depth of 14 inches, is less than 0.85 
grams per cubic centimeter. The subsoil contains 35 to 
60 percent volcanic ash. In undisturbed areas, pedons 
have a very thin layer of recent volcanic ash between 
the © horizon and the B2ir horizon. Where there is no O 
horizon, a thin A1 horizon is present. 

The Bir horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4 dry, 2 
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through 4 moist. It is silt loam or loam and can be very 
cobbly or gravelly in the lower part of the profile. 


Garrison series 


The Garrison series consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils on glacial outwash plains, ter- 
races, and short terrace escarpments. These soils 
formed in glacial outwash mixed with loess and volcanic 
ash in the upper part. Slopes are 0 to 7 percent. The 
mean annual precipitation is 24 inches, and mean annual 
air temperature is 48 degrees F. 

Garrison soils are similar to and near the Avonville, 
Kootenai, McGuire, and Narcisse soils. Avonville soils 
have less than 50 percent base saturation in the A 
horizon. Kootenai and McGuire soils have a dark brown 
A1 horizon less than 7 inches thick. Narcisse soils have 
an A horizon more than 20 inches thick and less than 35 
percent coarse fragments above a depth of 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Garrison gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 
percent slopes, about 5 miles west of Hayden, 300 feet 
east of the northwest corner of sec. 19, T. 51 N., R. 4 
W: 


Ap—O to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
gravelly silt loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; many fine and medium roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; 25 percent gravel; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—7 to 12 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) gravelly silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
moist; weak fine granular structure; soft, very friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many fine and medium 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 30 
percent gravel; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—12 to 19 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very gravelly 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak fine granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; many fine and medium roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; 55 percent 
gravel; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B2—19 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very gravel- 
ly loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine roots; many 
fine tubular pores; 65 percent coarse fragments; 
mildly alkatine; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—28 to 38 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
gravelly sandy loam, olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) moist; 
massive; \oose, nonsticky, nonplastic; few fine roots; 
very porous; 35 percent cobbles, 40 percent gravel; 
some rodent activity evident; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—38 to 60 inches; variegated colors; very gravelly 
coarse sand; 55 percent gravel, 30 percent cobbles. 
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The solum ranges from 20 to 35 inches thick. Reac- 
tion ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Forty to 
75 percent coarse fragments are between a depth of 10 
and 40 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 dry, 2 or 3 moist, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture is gravelly silt loam or 
very stony silt loam. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 4 
through 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4 dry, 2 
through 4 moist. It is very gravelly loam or very stony 
loam. 

The C1 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y; value of 5 or 
6 dry, 4 or 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is very 
gravelly sandy loam, very stony sandy loam, or very 
stony coarse sand. 


Huckleberry series 


The Huckleberry series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils on mountains. These soils formed in 
loess and volcanic ash mixed with material weathered 
from metasedimentary bedrock. Slopes are 20 to 75 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 35 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 41 degrees F. 

Huckleberry soils are similar to the Divers and Dorb 
soils and are near Ardenvoir, McCrosket, and Tekoa 
soils. Divers soils have bedrock below a depth of 40 
inches. Dorb soils have fractured basalt bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Ardenvoir soils have less 
volcanic ash and a bulk density of more than 0.85 grams 
per cubic centimeter in the fine earth fraction. McCrosket 
and Tekoa soils have a dark colored surface layer and a 
mean annual soil temperature of more than 47 degrees 
F. 

Typical pedon of Huckleberry silt loam, in an area of 
Huckleberry-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 60 percent 
slopes, about 1 mile west of Latour Creek, 250 feet 
north and 250 feet west of the southeast corner of 
SW1/4 of sec. 21, T. 48 .N., R. 1 W: 


011—2 inches to 1 inch; undecomposed needles and 


twigs. 

0Q12—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles and 
twigs. 

A2—0 to 0.25 inch; thin discontinuous layer of volcanic 
ash. 


B21ir—0.25 inch to 11 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak medium granular; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, nonplastic; many fine and medium and 
common coarse roots; many very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; 10 percent channery fragments; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22ir—11 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
channery silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
soft, very friable, slightly sticky, nonplastic; many 
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fine, medium, and common coarse roots; many very 
fine and fine tubular pores; 20 percent thin flat frag- 
ments less than 6 inches in length; slightly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

B23ir—14 to 19 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) channery 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, nonplastic; 
common fine and medium roots; many fine tubular 
pores; 20 percent thin flat fragments less than 6 
inches in length; 10 percent flagstone; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

lIC—19 to 33 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very flaggy 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4} moist; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky, nonplastic; common fine, 
medium, and few coarse roots; many fine tubular 
pores; 30 percent thin flat fragments less than 6 
inches in length; 20 percent flagstone; 10 percent 
stones; faint iron stains on rock faces; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

lICr—-33 inches; fractured metasedimentary bedrock, 
some fines in cracks. 


Depth to weathered metasedimentary bedrock is 20 to 
40 inches. Thickness of the solum ranges from 14 to 28 
inches. The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 
38 to 44 degrees F, and the mean soil temperature in 
summer is 44 to 45 degrees F. Reaction is medium acid 
or slightly acid. 

The Bir horizon has hue of 10YR through 5YR. Coarse 
fragments make up 5 to 30 percent of this horizon. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 6 
or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. 


Kootenai series 


The Kootenai series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils on outwash plains, terraces, and on reces- 
sional moraines. These soils formed in glacial outwash 
mantled by loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 0 to 45 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 27 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 44 degrees F. 

Kootenai soils are similar to and near the Avonville, 
Bonner, Garrison, McGuire, and Rathdrum soils. Avon- 
ville and Garrison soils have a dark colored A1 horizon 
more than 7 inches thick. Bonner and Rathdrum soils 
have a yellowish brown and pale brown surface layer 
and bulk density of less than 0.95 grams per cubic centi- 
meter in the upper part of the profile. McGuire soils have 
a gravelly sandy loam surface layer and a very gravelly 
sandy loam subsoil. 


Typical pedon (fig. 18) of Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 
from an area of Kootenai-Bonner complex, 0 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, about 4.5 miles west of Athol, on State 
Highway 54, in the northwest corner of sec. 14, T. 53 N., 
R. 4 W: 
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Figure 18.—Profile of Kootenai gravelly silt loam. 


O1—2.5 inches to 1 inch; undecomposed and partially 
decomposed needles, leaves, and twigs. 

Q2—1 inch to 0; decomposed needles, leaves, and 
twigs. 

Ai—0 to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
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moderate medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure that parts to weak fine and medium granu- 
lar; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; many 
very fine and fine common medium and few coarse 
roots; common very fine and few fine medium and 
coarse tubular pores; 20 percent gravel; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—6 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravel- 
ly silt loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky, slightly plastic; common 
very fine and fine and few medium and coarse roots; 
common very fine, few fine and medium tubular 
pores; 30 percent gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B22—22 to 26 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine and few medium roots; 
common very fine and few fine and medium tubular 
pores; 40 percent gravel, 25 percent cobbles; slight- 
ly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

|1C—26 to 60 inches; variegated very gravelly coarse 
sand; single grain; loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
common very fine roots; very porous; 65 percent 
gravel, 15 percent cobbles; neutral. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 45 to 
47 degrees F. The solum thickness ranges from 22 to 35 
inches. Coarse fragments make up 20 to 65 percent of 
the solum and 70 to 85 percent of the substratum. Reac- 
tion is slightly acid or neutral. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 3 or 4 moist, 
and chroma of 3 or 4 dry, 2 or 3 moist. It is commonly 
gravelly silt loam but ranges to cobbly silt loam or gravel- 
ly loam. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 4 
through 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. It is 
gravelly silt loam, gravelly loam, and very gravelly Joam. 

The IIC horizon ranges from variegated colors to hue 
of 10YR; value of 5 through 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist; and 
chroma of 3 or 4 dry and moist. It is very gravelly coarse 
sand or very gravelly loamy coarse sand. 


Kruse series 


The Kruse series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on mountainous areas. These soils formed in loess 
deposits overlying residuum and colluvium from gneiss 
and mica schist. Slopes are 0 to 65 percent. The mean 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, and mean annual air 
temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Kruse soils are similar to Skalan soils and are near the 
Lenz, Vassar, Santa, and Ulricher soils, Skalan and Lenz 
soils have more than 35 percent coarse fragments in the 
B horizon and are moderately deep to bedrock. Santa 
soils have a dense Bx horizon. Ulricher soils have a 
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mean annual soil temperature of more than 47 degrees 
F, Vassar soils do not have a B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Kruse silt loam, from an area of 
Kruse-Ulricher association, 35 to 65 percent slopes, 
about 1.5 miles west of Mica Flats, 2,400 feet west and 
200 feet north of the southeast corner of sec. 1, T. 49 
N., R. 5 W: 


O1—3 inches to 1 inch; partially decomposed needles 
and twigs. 

02-1 inch to 0; decomposed needles and twigs. 

A1i—0 to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
crumb structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine to coarse 
roots; common fine and very fine interstitial pores; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A3—6 to 13 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium and 
fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many fine to 
coarse roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1t—13 to 24 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium prismatic 
Structure that parts to weak medium and fine suban- 
gular blocky; hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common fine to coarse roots; common very 
fine and fine interstitial and tubular pores; about 1 
percent fine gravel; few thin clay films in some 
pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2t—24 to 42 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) clay 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak coarse pris- 
matic structure that parts to weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky; hard, friable, sticky, slightly plastic; few 
fine to coarse roots; common very fine and fine 
interstitial and tubular pores; common moderately 
thick clay films on ped faces and in pores; two clay 
bands or lamellae 1/8 ta 1/4 inch thick; about 5 
percent fine gravel; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B3t—42 to 56 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; few medium and coarse roots; 
few fine tubular pores; few thin clay films in pores; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC—56 to 72 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist: 
massive; hard, friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few thin 
clay films in pores and clay bands; few reddish 
brown and black concretions; medium acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 43 to 
47 degrees F. The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has value of 5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, 
and chroma of 2 or 3 dry, 2 through 4 moist. The dark 
upper part of the profile is 3 to 6 inches thick. 
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The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
through 7 dry, and 4 or 5 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. It 
is heavy loam or clay loam and contains 18 to 30 per- 
cent clay. Base saturation is less than 75 percent in part 
or all of the Bt horizon. Some pedons have a few un- 
coated silt grains on the surface of peds in the B hori- 
zon. 

The IIC horizon is generally fine sandy loam but 
ranges to sandy loam in some pedons. 


Lacy serles 


The Lacy series consists of shallow, well drained soils 
on terrace breaks and mountains. These soils formed in 
material weathered from basalt bedrock and a minor 
amount of lcess in the upper part. Slopes are 5 to 65 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 25 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 48 degrees F. 

Lacy soils are similar to the Bobbitt and Tekoa soils 
and are near the Blinn, Santa, and Taney soils. Blinn, 
Bobbitt, and Tekoa soils have bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Santa soils formed in deep loess and have 
a fragipan. Taney soils are very deep and do not have 
coarse fragments. 

Typical pedon of Lacy stony loam, in an area of Lacy- 
Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 35 percent slopes, about 1.5 
miles southeast of Setters, in the SE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 
33, T. 48.N., R. 5 W: 


O1—1 inch to 0; undecomposed pine needles and grass. 

A1i1—0 to 1 inch; dark brown (10YR 4/3) stony loam, 
very dark brown (7.5YR 2/2) moist; weak thin platy 
structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
irregular pores; 2 percent gravel and 3 percent 
stones; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—1 inch to 4 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) stony 
loam, very dark brown (7.5YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
thin platy structure; very friable, slightly sticky, slight- 
ly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; common 
fine irregular pores; 15 percent gravel and stones; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A13—4 to 7 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) stony loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak medium platy 
structure that parts to weak fine granular; slightly 
hard, friable, sticky, plastic; common fine and 
medium roots; common fine and medium pores; 20 
percent gravel and stones; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bit—7 to 14 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) stony clay 
loam, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) moist; moder- 
ate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky, plastic; common fine 
medium and few coarse roots; common fine tubular 
pores; thin continuous clay films on rock fragments 
and in pores of peds; 30 percent gravel and stones; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—14 to 19 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) very stony clay 
loam, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) moist; moder- 
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ate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky, plastic; common medium 
and coarse roots between rock fragments; common 
fine tubular pores; thin continuous clay films on ped 
faces and in pores; 60 percent gravel and stones; 
strongly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

R—19 inches; fractured basalt. 


Depth to fractured basalt is 10 to 22 inches. The mean 
annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 52 degrees F. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR through 5YR; value 
of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist; and chroma of 2 through 4 
dry, 2 or 3 moist. Rock fragments make up 5 to 25 
percent of this horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of SYR through 10YR; value of 
4 or 5 dry, 2 through 4 moist. Texture is stony clay loam, 
stony loam, or very stony clay loam. Rock fragments 
make up 25 to 80 percent of this horizon but average 
more than 35 percent. 


Larkin series 


The Larkin series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on loess hills. These soils formed in deep loess and 
a-mixture of volcanic ash. Slopes are 3 to 20 percent. 
The mean annual precipitation is 23 inches, and mean 
annual air temperature is 47 degrees F. 

Larkin soils are similar to the Bobbitt, Schumacher, 
and Tekoa soils and are near the Southwick and Taney 
soils. Bobbitt, Schumacher, and Tekoa soils contain 
coarse fragments and have bedrock above a depth of 60 
inches. Southwick and Taney soils have an A2 horizan 
and are moderately well drained. 

Typical pedon (fig. 19) of Larkin silt loam, 3 to 12 
percent slopes, about 2 miles west of Worley, 200 feet 
ee of the southwest corner of sec. 22, T. 47. N., R.5 
Ap—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 

loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak fine granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—8 to 16 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
very fine and fine roots; common very fine and fine 
tubular pores; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1—16 to 23 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common very fine and fine roots; common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B21t—23 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium pris- 
matic structure that parts to moderate medium su- 
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Figura 19.—Profile of Larkin silt loam. 


bangular blocky; hard, firm, sticky, plastic; common 
very fine and fine roots; common very fine and fine 
tubular pores; thin clay films in pores and on ped 
surfaces; many silt coatings on peds; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—30 to 38 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium pris- 
matic structure that parts to moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky; very hard, firm, sticky, plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; thin continuous clay films in 
pores and on ped surfaces; many very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) silt coatings on peds, grayish brown 
(10YR §/2) moist; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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B23t—38 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; 
moderate coarse prismatic structure; very hard, firm, 
sticky, plastic; few fine roots; common very fine and 
fine tubular pores; thick continuous clay films in 
pores and on ped surfaces; many iron-manganese 
concretions; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3t—48 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; 
moderate coarse subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, firm, sticky, plastic; few fine roots; common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; many thick clay 
films in pores and on ped surfaces; many iron-man- 
ganese concretions; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 42 to more than 
60 inches. The mean annual soil temperature ranges 
from 47 to 52 degrees F. Base saturation in the upper 
30 inches of the solum ranges from 52 to 74 percent. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 moist. Reaction is 
medium acid or slightly acid. 

The B1 horizon has value of 5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. Reaction ranges from medium 
acid to neutral. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4 moist and 
dry. It averages from 20 to 34 percent clay and 5 to 10 
percent sand. 

The B3t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4 moist and 
dry. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 


Latahco series 


The Latahco series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on low terraces, bottom lands, and 
drainageways. These soils formed in alluvium from sur- 
rounding loess hills. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. The 
mean annual precipitation is 20 inches, and mean annual 
air temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Latahco soils are similar to the Southwick and Thatuna 
soils and are near the Cald and Larkin soils. Southwick 
and Thatuna soils have a mean annual soil temperature 
of more than 47 degrees F and are moderately well 
drained. Cald soils do not have A2 and B2t horizons. 
Larkin soils do not have an A2 horizon and are well 
drained. 

Typical pedon of Latahco silt loam, from an area of 
Latahco-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent slopes, near 
Rose Creek, in the southwest corner of the county, 
1,000 feet east and 180 feet north of the southwest 
corner of sec. 31, T. 47.N., R. 5 W: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure that parts to moderate fine 
granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; many very 
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fine interstitial pores; slightly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

A12—6 to 13 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure that parts to 
moderate medium granular; slightly hard, friable, 
slightiy sticky, slightly plastic; common fine and 
medium roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A21—13 to 18 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) moist; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine and medium 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A22—18 to 22 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) moist; very few fine yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, nonplastic; few fine and 
medium roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
neutral; abrupt irregular boundary. 

B21t—22 to 29 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate coarse prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate coarse angular blocky; extremely 
hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; few fine roots on ped 
surfaces; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
thick continuous brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on 
ped surfaces, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; very 
few faint discontinuous iron mottles on ped surfaces; 
few fine and medium iron-manganese concretions; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—-29 to 43 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate medium angular blocky; very hard, 
very firm, sticky, plastic; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; many moderately thick brown (7.5YR 
4/4) clay films in pores and on ped surfaces, dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; few fine faint iron mottles; 
few fine iron-manganese concretions; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B3t—43 to 53 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak coarse 
prismatic structure; very hard, very firm, sticky, plas- 
tic; few fine and medium tubular pores; many moder- 
ately thick strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay films in 
pores and on ped surfaces, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist; few medium distinct iron mottles on ped sur- 
faces; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C—53 to 62 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silty 
clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; mas- 
sive; very hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; few fine and 
medium tubular pores; few fine iron-manganese con- 
cretions; mildly alkaline. 


These soils have a water table at a depth of 6 to 30 
inches from April to May and are occasionally flooded for 
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brief periods from February to April. The mean annual 
soil temperature ranges from 43 to 47 degrees F. Thick- 
ness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. Depth to 
the B2t horizon is 18 to 30 inches. 

The Ap or Ai horizon has value of 3 through 5 dry, 2 
or 3 moist. It is 3 to 7 percent organic matter content. 
The A2 horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has few fine mottles or iron-manga- 
nese concretions. It is commonly thicker than 3 inches. 

In the peds of the B2t horizon, hue is mainly 2.5Y but 
ranges to 10YR; value is 4 through 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; 
and chroma is 1 through 4. Texture of the B2t horizon is 
silty clay loam or silt loam, with 25 to 35 percent clay 
and less than 15 percent fine sand or coarser sand. The 
B2t horizon is neutral or mildly alkaline. A few pedons 
have some lime seams along ped surfaces in the Bt 
horizon. 

The C horizon is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 


Lenz series 


The Lenz series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils that formed in residuum from gneiss and 
other metamorphic rocks on mountains. They have small 
amounts of loess in the upper part of the profile. Slopes 
are 5 to 65 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 25 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 47 degrees 
F. 

Lenz soils are similar to the McCrosket and Spokane 
soils and are near the Kruse, Schumacher, Skalan, UI- 
richer, and Vassar soils. McCrosket soils are more than 
40 inches deep to bedrock. Spokane soils have less 
than 35 percent coarse fragments. Kruse, Schumacher, 
and Skalan soils have a B2t horizon. Vassar soils are 
more than 60 inches deep to bedrock and have a bulk 
density of less than 0.95 grams per cubic centimeter in 
the upper layers. Ulricher soils are deep and have less 
than 35 percent coarse fragments. 

Typical pedon of Lenz loam, from an area of Lenz 
complex, 35 to 65 percent slopes, near Blossom Moun- 
tain, 1,300 feet north and 2,400 feet east of the south- 
west corner of sec. 28, T. 50 N., R. 5 W: 


A1—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loam, very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate medium 
and coarse granular structure; soft, very friabie, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine, fine, 
medium and few coarse roots; many very fine and 
fine interstitial pores; 5 percent fine gravel; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1—7 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/3) loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure that parts to moderate fine 
and medium granular; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine and fine, 
common medium and few coarse roots; many very 
fine and fine interstitial pores; 10 percent fine gravel: 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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B2—12 to 23 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common very fine and fine, few medium and 
coarse roots; common very fine and fine tubular and 
interstitial pores; few thin clay films in pores; 25 
percent gravel, 10 percent cobbles; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C—23 to 36 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very stony sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; massive; loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
few very fine and fine roots; common fine interstitial 
and few fine tubular pores; 75 percent stones; very 
few thin clay films; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

R—36 inches; fractured gneiss with few fines in cracks. 


Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 50 
degrees F. The soil contains an average of more than 35 
percent coarse fragments below a depth of 10 inches. 
Reaction is slightly acid or medium acid throughout. 
Base saturation is less than 75 percent in all or part of 
the soil. 

The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 dry, 2 or 3 moist, 
and chroma of 2 or 3 moist and dry. It contains 5 to 15 
percent rock fragments and is loam or sandy loam. 
Some pedons are very stony. 

The B2 horizon has value of 5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. It has 35 to 50 percent rock 
fragments and is very gravelly sandy loam or very gravel- 
ly loam with less than 18 percent clay. 

The C horizon has value of 4 or 5 moist. It has 35 to 
80 percent rock fragments and is very stony sandy loam 
or very stony loamy sand. 


Marble series 


The Marble series consists of very deep, excessively 
drained soils on outwash terraces. These soils formed in 
wind- and water-worked sandy outwash materials. 
Slopes are 0 to 45 percent. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 22 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 48 
degrees F. 

Marble soils are similar to the Selle and Rubson soils 
and are near the Avonville, Garrison, McGuire, and Nar- 
cisse soils. Selle soils have a fine sandy loam B2ir hori- 
zon. Rubson soils have a silt loam B horizon. Avonville, 
Garrison, and McGuire soils have an average of more 
than 55 percent coarse fragments. Narcisse soils have 
an A1 horizon that is more than 20 inches thick and a 
silt loam B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Marble sandy loam, from an area of 
McGuire-Marble association, 0 to 7 percent slopes, 
about 300 feet west and 100 feet north of the southeast 
corner of sec. 6, T. 50 N., R. 4 W: 
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O1—2.5 to 1.5 inches; undecomposed and partially de- 
composed needles, leaves, and twigs. 

O2—1.5 inches to 0; decomposed needles, leaves, and 
twigs. 

Ai—0 to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YA 5/2) sandy 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium granular structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky, nonplastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine and few fine tubular pores; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—6 to 9 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, non- 
sticky, nonplastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine and few fine tubular pores; 5 
percent gravel; three 1/3-inch discontinuous clay 
bands; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—9 to 18 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky, 
nonplastic; common very fine and few fine roots: 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; 5 percent 
gravel; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—18 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) coarse 
sand, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; single grain; loose, 
nonsticky, nonplastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
very porous; 10 percent gravel; slightly acid. 


Reaction is slightly acid or neutral. The C horizon has 
hue of 10YR and 2.5Y; value of 5 through 7 dry, 4 or 5 
moist; and chroma of 2 through 4 dry and moist. 


McCrosket series 


The McCrosket series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on mountains. These soils formed from metasedi- 
mentary rock and a mantle of loess. Slopes are 20 to 65 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 25 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 47 degrees F. 

McCrosket soils are similar to the Bobbitt, Lenz, and 
Tekoa soils and are near the Ardenvoir and Huckleberry 
soils. Bobbitt soils have a very stony clay loam B hori- 
zon. Lenz and Tekoa soils have bedrock at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. Ardenvoir and Huckleberry soils have a 
light colored surface layer and a mean annual soil tem- 
perature of less than 47 degrees F. 

Typical pedon of McCrosket gravelly silt loam, from an 
area of McCrosket-Tekoa association, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes, about 1 mile northeast of the Cataldo Mission in 
the NE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 33, T. 49 N., R. 1: 


011—1.5 inches to 0.5 inch; undecomposed needles 
and twigs. 

O12—0.5 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles and 
twigs. 

A11—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
gravelly silt loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) moist; weak fine granular structure; soft, very 
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friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine interstitial and tubular 
pores; 15 percent gravel; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Ai2—5 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
gravelly silt loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak fine granular; soft, friable, slightly sticky, slight- 
ly plastic; many very fine, fine, and common medium 
roots; common very fine and fine interstitial and tu- 
bular pores; 10 percent gravel, 5 percent cobbles, 1 
percent stones; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bi—10 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine su- 
bangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine, fine and 
common medium roots; common very fine, fine, and 
few medium interstitial and tubular pores; 25 percent 
gravel, 5 percent cobbles, 1 percent stones; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2—16 to 24 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very gravelly silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine, fine and medium 
roots; few very fine, fine and medium interstitial and 
tubular pores; 35 percent gravel, 20 percent cob- 
bles, 1 percent stones; thin silt coatings on ped 
surfaces; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3—24 to 41 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very gravel- 
ly silt loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine, fine and 
medium roots; many very fine interstitial and tubular 
pores; 35 percent gravel, 30 percent cobbles, 5 per- 
cent stones; medium acid. 

C—41 to 48 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
gravelly silt loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; 
massive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; 50 percent gravel, 30 percent cobbles, 5 
percent stones; medium acid. 

Cr—48 inches; fractured metasedimentary rock. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 
51 degrees F. The mollic epipedon is 12 to 20 inches 
thick, and the solum is 40 to 56 inches thick. The depth 
to fractured bedrock is 40 to 60 inches, and consolidated 
bedrock is deeper than 5 feet. Reaction ranges from 
neutral to medium acid. Base saturation is less than 75 
percent in all or part of the soil. 

The A horizon has value of 3 through 5 dry, 2 or 3 
moist, and chroma of 2 or 3. The B horizon has value of 
5 through 7 dry, 3 through 5 moist, and chroma of 3 
through 6. It is silt loam or loam and is very gravelly or 
very stony. Rock fragments average from 50 to 80 per- 
cent. 
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McGuire series 


The McGuire series consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils on outwash terraces and ter- 
race escarpments. These soils formed in glacial outwash 
materials mixed with loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 
0 to 45 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 25 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 47 degrees 
F. 

McGuire soils are similar to the Bonner and Kootenai 
soils and are near the Avonville, Garrison, Marble, and 
Narcisse soils. Bonner and Kootenai soils have a mean 
annual soil temperature of less than 47 degrees F. Avon- 
ville, Garrison, and Narcisse soils have an A1 horizon 
more than 7 inches thick. Marble soils are loamy sand 
and sand below a depth of 6 inches. 

Typical pedon of McGuire gravelly sandy loam, from 
an area of McGuire-Marble association, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes, about 1.5 miles southeast of Post Falls, 3,200 
feet east and 150 feet north of the southwest corner of 
sec. 1, T. 50 N., R. 5 W: 


01—1 inch to 0; needles, twigs, moss, and grass. 

Ai—O0 to 2 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly 
sandy loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; 
weak fine granular structure; soft, very friable, non- 
sticky, nonplastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine interstitial pores; 30 percent 
gravel; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A3—2 to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly 
sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular and interstitial pores; mycelium 
present on ped surfaces; 35 percent gravel; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 14 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very gravel- 
ly sandy loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak 
medium and fine subangular blocky structure; slight- 
ly hard, friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; common very 
fine, fine and medium roots; common very fine and 
fine interstitial pores; krotovinas present in horizon; 
thin clay films bridging mineral grains; some myce- 
lium on ped surfaces; 50 percent gravel; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22—14 to 22 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly coarse sandy loam; dark brown (10YR 
4/3) moist; moderate fine Subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few 
very fine, fine, and coarse and common medium 
roots; common fine and medium, few coarse intersti- 
tial pores; thin clay films bridging mineral grains; 
krotovinas present in horizon; 50 percent gravel; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—22 to 26 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) very 
gravelly coarse sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) moist; weak fine and medium subangular 
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blocky structure; loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common fine and 
medium interstitial pores; 70 percent gravel and 3 
percent cobbles; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

lIC2—26 to 60 inches; variegated colors; very gravelly 
coarse sand; single grain; loose, nonsticky, nonplas- 
tic; few very fine and fine roots; 85 percent gravel; 
neutral. 


Depth to loose sand and gravel is about 25 to 40 
inches. Mean annual soil temperature ranges from 48 to 
50 degrees F. The solum has 25 to 60 percent coarse 
fragments. Reaction is slightly acid or neutral throughout. 

The A horizon has value of 4 through 6 dry, 2 or 3 
moist, and chroma of 1 through 3 moist and dry. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 4 or 5 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4 dry, 2 
through 4 moist. 

The C1 horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 3 through 5 
moist, and chroma of 4 through 6 moist and dry. It 
contains 70 to 80 percent coarse fragments. The IIC2 
horizon has variegated colors. The C1 horizon is coarse 
sand and gravel with 75 to 85 percent coarse fragments. 


Mokins series 


The Mokins series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils on glaciolacustrine terraces. These 
soils formed in a thin mantle of loess and volcanic ash 
over glaciolacustrine sediment. Slopes are 5 to 65 per- 
cent. The mean annual precipitation is 27 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Mokins soils are similar to the Chatcolet and Potlatch 
soils and are near the Bonner, Rubson, and Seelovers 
soils. Chatcolet soils have an average of less than 35 
percent clay in the B2t horizon. Potlatch and Seelovers 
soils are poorly drained. Rubson soils have an average 
of less than 18 percent clay in the B horizon. Bonner 
soils have very gravelly loamy sand substrata above a 
depth of 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Mokins silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles north of Hayden Lake, 1,800 feet 
west of the northeast corner of sec. 5, T. 51 .N., R. 3 W: 


O1—1.5 inches to 0; needles, twigs, and grass. 

A1—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, 
nonplastic; many fine and medium roots; common 
very fine and fine irregular pores; 5 percent gravel; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21ir—3 to 6 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) moist; weak 
thick platy structure that parts to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, 
nonplastic; many fine, medium, and few coarse 
roots; common very fine and fine irregular pores; 5 
percent gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 


SOIL SURVEY 


B22ir—6 to 14 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) grav- 
elly silt loam, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) moist; mod- 
erate and coarse subangular blocky structure; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common fine 
and medium roots; many very fine and fine irregular 
pores; 25 percent gravel; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

A2b—14 to 20 inches; white (10YR 8/2) silt loam, light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; common faint to 
distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) iron stains on 
ped surfaces; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
many fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; 5 percent gravel; very strongly acid; abrupt 
irregular boundary. 

B21tb—20 to 28 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) silty 
clay loam, strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) moist; common 
distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) iron mottles on 
ped surfaces; moderate medium prismatic structure 
that parts to strong fine and medium angular blocky; 
very hard, very firm, very sticky, very plastic; few fine 
and medium roots; common very fine and fine tubu- 
lar and vesicular pores; thick A2 coatings on ped 
surfaces; continuous thin yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
clay films on ped surfaces; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B22tb—28 to 49 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
silty clay, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) moist; 
common prominent fine and medium reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8) iron mottles; moderate coarse prismatic 
structure (with plates in prisms) that parts to strong 
fine angular blocky; very hard, very firm, very sticky, 
very plastic; few fine and medium roots that are 
matted on surfaces of peds; common very fine and 
fine tubular and vesicular pores; continuous thick 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay films; thin very pale 
brown (10YR 8/3) A2 coatings on ped surfaces; 
very strongly acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

B3tb—49 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) silty 
clay, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) moist; many 
prominent medium and coarse strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) iron mottles; moderate coarse prismatic struc- 
ture that parts to weak medium angular blocky; very 
hard, very firm, very sticky, very plastic; few fine and 
medium roots matted on ped surfaces; common 
very fine and fine tubular and vesicular pores; con- 
tinuous thin yellowish red (5YR 4/8) and dark red- 
dish brown (SYR 3/3) clay films; thin patchy white 
(10YR 8/1) A2 coatings on ped surfaces; very 
strongly acid. 


Mean annual soil temperature ranges from 43 to 45 
degrees F, and the mean summer soil temperature is 45 
to 47 degrees F. The solum ranges from 40 to more 
than 60 inches in thickness. It contains up to 30 percent 
coarse fragments. Reaction ranges from neutral to very 
strongly acid. 

The A horizon has value 4 or 5 dry, 3 or 4 moist, and 
chroma 2 or 3 dry and moist. 
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The Bir horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR; value of 5 
through 8 dry, 4 through 6 moist; and chroma of 3 
through 6 dry and moist. The Bir horizon is gravelly silt 
loam or silt loam. 

The A2b horizon has value of 7 or 8 dry, 5 or 6 moist, 
and chroma of 2 through 4 dry and moist. 

The Btb horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR; value of 5 
through 7 dry, 4 or & moist; and chroma of 6 through 8 
dry and moist. Mottles are faint to prominent and have 
hue of 7.5YR or 5YR. Clay films are thin to thick and 
have hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 through 6, and 
chroma of 3 through 8. The Btb horizon ranges from silty 
clay loam to silty clay with 35 to 50 percent clay. 


Moscow series 


The Moscow series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on mountains. These soils formed in mate- 
rial weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist rocks and 
a mantle of loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 5 to 65 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 27 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 44 degrees F. 

Moscow soils are similar to Treble and Ulricher soils 
and are near the Lenz, Spokane, and Vassar soils. 
Treble and Lenz soils have more than 35 percent coarse 
fragments below a depth of 10 inches. Ulricher soils are 
deep and have a mean annual soil temperature of more 
than 47 degrees F. Vassar soils have a bulk density in 
the upper part of the profile of less than 0.85 grams per 
cubic centimeter. Spokane soils have an A1 horizon of 
more than 7 inches and a mean annual soil temperature 
of more than 47 degrees F. 

Typical pedon of Moscow loam, 5 to 35 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles southeast of Athol, 2,600 feet 
north and 900 feet west of the southeast corner of sec. 
35, T. 53. N., R. 3 W: 


01—2.5 inches to 1 inch; needles, twigs, leaves, and 
moss. 

O2—1 inch to 0; decomposed needles, leaves, and 
twigs. 

A1—0 to 1 inch; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak, very fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many very fine roots; many very fine intersti- 
tial pores; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—1 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine 
and fine common medium and few coarse roots; 
many very fine, common fine and medium interstitial 
and tubular pores; 5 percent gravel; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22—14 to 23 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many medium 
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common very fine, fine and coarse roots; common 
very fine and fine interstitial pores; 5 percent gravel; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—23 to 26 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, non- 
plastic; common fine and very fine few medium 
roots; common very fine and fine interstitial pores; 
20 percent gravel, 10 percent cobbles; slightly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cr—26 inches; weathered granitic bedrock. 


Depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid, and the 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 44 to 47 
degrees F. A thin, discontinuous volcanic ash layer is on 
the surface of some pedons. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR and 7.5YR; value of 
5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture 
ranges from loam to silt loam. Coarse fragments make 
up 5 to 15 percent of the horizon. The B3 horizon has 10 
to 30 percent coarse fragments. It is loam or gravelly 
sandy loam. 


Narcisse series 


The Narcisse series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils in long, narrow drainageways on 
outwash plains. These soils formed in alluvium. Slopes 
are 0 to 5 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 24 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 46 degrees 
F 


Narcisse soils are similar to Cald soils and are near 
the Avonville, Garrison, Marble, and McGuire soils. Cald 
soils have an average of more than 18 percent clay and 
less than 15 percent fine or coarser sand between a 
depth of 10 and 40 inches. Avonville, Garrison, and 
McGuire soils have more than 35 percent coarse frag- 
ments between a depth of 10 and 40 inches. Marble 
soils have sandy texture throughout. 

Typical pedon of Narcisse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, about 2.5 miles northeast of Post Falls, 2,400 
feet north and 1,250 feet west of the southeast corner of 
sec. 25, T. 51 N., R. 5 W: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak fine and 
medium granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, nonplastic; many fine roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A12—8 to 18 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, nonplastic; many fine roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary, 

A3—18 to 25 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
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medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, nonplastic; many fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B2—25 to 36 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
few fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
few fine manganese concretions; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—36 to 51 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/4) very 
fine sandy loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
moist; massive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; few fine roots; many very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; common fine manganese concretions; 
many 1/32- to 1/16-inch dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist clay bands; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C2—51 to 64 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) very 
cobbly fine sandy loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) moist; common faint red mottles; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; 30 percent cobbles, 
10 percent stones, 15 percent gravel; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 30 to 46 inches in thickness. 
Reaction is slightly acid or neutral. These soils have a 
water table at a depth of 3 to 5 feet in spring. The mollic 
epipedon ranges from 22 to 32 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist; 
and chroma of 1 or 2. There may be up to 10 percent 
gravel. 

The B2 horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry, 3 
through 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4 dry, 2 through 4 
moist. Texture is silt loam or loam. Coarse fragments 
range from 2 to 10 percent. 

The C horizon has value of 6 through 8 dry, 4 through 
6 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is very fine sandy 
loam, very gravelly sandy loam, or very cobbly fine sandy 
loam. There is 5 to 60 percent coarse fragments. Thin 
clay bands are in some pedons. 


Porrett series 


The Porrett series consists of very deep, very poorly 
drained soils on alluvial bottom lands. These soils 
formed in a mixture of loess and volcanic ash. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 30 
inches, and mean annual temperature is 42 degrees F. 

Porrett soils are similar to the Potlatch soils and are 
near the Cald and Santa soils. Potlatch soils have an A1 
horizon 7 or more inches thick and an average of more 
than 35 percent clay in the B2t horizon. Cald soils have 
an A1 horizon more than 20 inches thick. Santa soils 
have a fragipan and are moderately well drained. 

Typical pedon of Porrett silt loam, about 0.5 mile south 
of Squaw Bay on Lake Coeur d'Alene, along U.S. High- 
way 95A, 900 feet east and 200 feet south of the north- 
west corner of sec. 9, T. 49 N., R. 3 W: 


SOIL SURVEY 


Ap—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; few 
fine faint brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; many very fine and common medium 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A21—3 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt 
loam; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; common 
fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moder- 
ate medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine tubular pores; few fine 
manganese concretions; many mica flakes; neutral: 
clear wavy boundary. 

A22—7 to 16 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt 
loam, light gray (2.5Y 7/2) dry; common medium 
and coarse prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist 
mottles; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky, slightly 
plastic; common very fine and fine roots; common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; few fine manganese 
concretions; many mica flakes; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A23—16 to 28 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt 
loam, light gray (2.5Y 7/2) dry; many medium and 
coarse dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist prominent 
mottles; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; few black 
organic stains; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B21tg—28 to 50 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay loam, light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry; 
many medium and coarse distinct and prominent 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky, 
plastic; few very fine roots; few very fine and 
medium tubular pores; few black organic stains; 
common moderately thick clay films on ped faces; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—50 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay foam, light gray (2.5Y 7/2) dry; many 
medium and coarse distinct and prominent dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium angu- 
lar blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky, plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine and medium tubular 
pores; common moderately thick clay films on ped 
faces; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 


These soils have a water table from the surface to a 
depth of 12 inches from April to June, and are frequently 
flooded for brief periods from February to April. The 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 43 to 45 
degrees F. Thickness of the solum ranges fram 54 to 60 
inches. 

A thin © horizon is in undisturbed areas. The Ap hori- 
zon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
A2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y; value of 6 or 7 dry, 
4 or 5 moist; and chroma of 1 through 3 dry, 2 or 3 
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moist. The B2tg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y; value 
of 5 through 7 dry, 4 through 6 maist; and chroma of 1 
through 3. 


Potlatch series 


The Potlatch series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils on alluvial fans and terraces. These soils 
formed in mixed alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. The 
mean annual precipitation is 27 inches, and mean annual 
air temperature is 42 degrees F. 

Potlatch soils are similar to the Chatcolet, Mokins, and 
Porrett soils and are near the Santa, Seelovers, and 
Taney soils. Chatcolet and Mokins soils are moderately 
well drained soils on terraces. Porrett soils have an aver- 
age of less than 35 percent clay in the B2t horizon. 
Santa and Taney soils are moderately well drained soils 
on loess plains. Seelovers soils do not have an A2 or 
B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Potlatch silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 9 miles northwest of Worley, 1,750 feet 
south and 1,450 feet west of the northeast corner of 
sec. 17, T. 48.N., R. 5 W: 


A11—0 to 4 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) moist; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure that parts to moderate fine and medium 
granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many fine and medium roots; common fine 
and very fine tubular pores; few faint iron stains; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—4 to 7 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam, very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) moist; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; many fine and medium roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; few faint 
iron stains; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

A13—7 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; few 
faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common fine and medium 
roots; many very fine and common fine tubular 
pores; few faint iron stains; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A21g—12 to 16 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) moist; few distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; common fine and medium roots; 
many fine and medium tubular pores; few mica 
flakes; few black concretions; medium acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

A22g—16 to 22 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) moist; few distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine and 
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medium roots; common fine and few medium tubular 
pores; few mica flakes; few black concretions; few 
thin clay films in pores and on ped faces; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21tg—22 to 31 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) moist; few dis- 
tinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; strong 
medium and coarse prismatic structure that parts to 
strong medium angular blocky; very hard, very firm, 
very sticky, very plastic; few very fine and fine roots 
that follow ped surfaces; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; many very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
stains covering ped surfaces; common moderately 
thick clay films in pores and on ped faces; few 
distinct iron stains; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B22tg—31 to 38 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; many 
fine and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate medium angular blocky; very hard, 
very firm, very sticky, very plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots following ped surfaces; common very fine, 
fine and medium tubular pores; common very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) stains on ped faces; few mica 
flakes; few black concretions; common moderately 
thick clay films in pores and on ped faces; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B3tg—38 to 44 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; few 
fine faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; mod- 
erate medium angular blocky structure; very hard, 
very firm, sticky, plastic; few very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; few black stains on ped faces; common 
moderately thick clay films in pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Cg—44 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam, grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; common 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; very hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; few 
very fine tubular pores; few thin clay films in pores; 
many distinct iron stains; few black concretions; 
many mica flakes; neutral. 


These soils have a water table that fluctuates between 
a depth of 18 to 42 inches from February through July. 
They are also subject to flooding from February to May. 
The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 43 to 46 
degrees F, and the mean soil temperature in summer 
ranges from 52 to 54 degrees F. Thickness of the solum 
ranges from 36 to 60 inches. 

The upper part of the A1 horizon has value of 2 or 3 
moist, 3 through 5 dry, and chroma of 1 or 2 moist and 
dry. Some pedons have faint mottles. Reaction ranges 
from strongly acid to medium acid, and base saturation 
is less than 50 percent. The lower part of the A1 horizon 
has value of 3 or 4 moist, 4 through 6 dry, and chroma 
of 1 through 3. There are few to many faint or distinct 
mottles. The A2g horizon has hue of 5Y through 10YR; 
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value of 4 through 6 moist, 5 through 7 dry; and chroma 
of 1 or 2. Mottles are distinct or prominent and have hue 
of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 4 or 5 moist, 5 or 6 dry; and 
chroma of 4 through 6. The A2g horizon is silt or silt 
loam. 

The B2tg horizon has hue of 10YR through 5Y; value 
of 4 through & moist, 6 or 7 dry; and chroma of 1 or 2. 
Few to many distinct or prominent mottles have hue of 
5YR through 10YR; value of 4 or 5 moist, 5 or 6 dry; and 
chroma of 4 through 6 moist and dry. Texture is silty clay 
loam or silty clay and averages from 36 to 45 percent 
clay. 

The Cg horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. It has 
hue of 2.5Y or 5Y and value of 6 or 7 dry. 


Pywell series 


The Pywell series consists of very deep, very poorly 
drained soils in level depressions of flood plains and 
bottom lands. These soils formed in organic material. 
The mean annual precipitation is 25 inches, and mean 
annual air temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Pywell soils are near the Cougarbay, Porrett, Rams- 
dell, and Seelovers soils. These are all mineral soils. 

Typical pedon of Pywell muck, about 2 miles northeast 
of Rose Lake, 1,200 feet west and 50 feet north of the 
southeast corner of sec. 26, T. 49 N., R. 1 W: 


Oap—0 to 11 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) on 
broken face, rubbed and pressed, sapric material; 
about 15 percent fibers, about 5 percent after rub- 
bing; moderate fine granular structure; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oa2—11 to 26 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) on 
broken face, black (10YR 2/1) rubbed and pressed, 
sapric material; about 15 percent fibers, about 5 
percent after rubbing; weak thin platy structure; 
many fine roots; thin volcanic ash layers; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oa3—26 to 42 inches; black (10YR 2/1) on broken face, 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) rubbed and pressed, 
sapric material; about 50 percent fibers, about 15 
percent after rubbing; massive; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Oa4—42 to 60 inches; black (10YR 2/1) on broken face, 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) rubbed and pressed, 
sapric material; about 30 percent fibers, about 10 
percent after rubbing; massive; medium acid. 


The organic layers are more than 52 inches thick. 
They are commonly derived from herbaceous plants, but 
in some pedons a moderate amount of the material is 
woody. These soils have a high water table at a depth of 
24 inches in spring and are subject to flooding if not 
protected by dikes or levees. The mean annual soil tem- 
perature ranges from 44 to 46 degrees F. 

The surface tier is dominated by sapric material, but 
some pedons have fibric material in thin layers. The 
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subsurface and bottom tiers have thin layers of mineral 
soil, volcanic ash, or fibric material. Reaction ranges 
from strongly acid to neutral. This soil has cracks 1/4 
inch to 1 inch wide when dry. 


Ramsdell series 


The Ramsdell series consists of very deep, very poorly 
drained soils that formed in river and stream alluvium. 
Ramsdell soils are on low terraces and have slopes of 0 
to 2 percent. Mean annual precipitation is 29 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 44 degrees F. 

Ramsdell soils are similar to the Porrett and Seelovers 
soils and are near the Chatcolet, Cougarbay, and Pywell 
soils. Porrett soils have a silty clay loam B_ horizon. 
Seelovers soils have a black surface layer and average 
18 to 35 percent clay. Chatcolet soils are moderately 
well drained soils on glaciolacustrine terraces. Cougar- 
bay soils have a very dark gray surface layer and strati- 
fied silty clay and coarse sand substrata. Pywell soils are 
organic soils. 

Typical pedon of Ramsdell silt loam, about 2.5 miles 
southwest of Cougar Bay, on Lake Coeur d'Alene, 800 
feet east and 2,300 feet north of the southwest corner of 
sec. 29, T. 50 N., RAR. 4 W: 


Ap—O0 to 8 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure that 
parts to weak fine granular; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine, fine 
and medium roots; common very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2—8 to 15 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam, gray- 
ish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; weak fine and medium 
subangular structure; slightly hard, friable, stightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; common fine and medium 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; neu- 
tral; clear smooth boundary. 

Ctg—15 to 38 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; common medium 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky, non- 
plastic; common fine and medium roots; common 
fine tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—38 to 51 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sandy 
loam, grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; many large 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; 
massive; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky, 
nonplastic; few fine and medium roots; few fine tu- 
bular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C3g—51 to 60 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; many large promi- 
nent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; mas- 
sive; hard, friable, sticky, plastic; neutral. 


These soils have a high water table at a depth of 1 to 
2 feet from February to April. They are frequently flooded 
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for long periods during spring, unless protected by 
levees. The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 
45 to 47 degrees F. 

A buried A1 horizon is present in some pedons. The 
Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y and value of 6 or 7 
dry, 3 through 5 moist. 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y and value of 
5 through 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist. 

The Cg horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry and 4 or 
5 moist. 


Rathdrum series 


The Rathdrum series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils on glacial outwash plains and terraces in 
depressional areas. These soils formed in deep volcanic 
ash and loess over glacial outwash material. Slopes are 
0 to 7 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 28 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 43 degrees 
F. 

Rathdrum soiis are near the Bonner, Kootenai, and 
McGuire soils. These soils have very gravelly loamy sand 
or very gravelly coarse sand substrata above a depth of 
40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Rathdrum silt loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes, south of Spirit Lake, about 1.4 miles north of the 
railroad overpass on State Highway 41, 300 feet west of 
the highway in NE1/4SE%1/4 of sec. 20, T. 53. N., R. 4 W: 


011—2 inches to 1 inch; fresh needles, leaves, and 
twigs. 

012—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles, twigs, 
and roots. 

B21ir—O to 4 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
medium platy structure that parts to weak fine su- 
bangular blocky; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many very fine, fine, medium and few coarse 
roots; common very fine, fine and medium tubular 
pores; 2 percent gravel; many small pieces of char- 
coal; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22ir—4 to 22 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak fine granular; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many very fine, fine, medium and common 
coarse roots; many fine and medium tubular pores; 
3 percent gravel; few pieces of charcoal; slightly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—22 to 44 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure that 
parts to weak fine granular; soft, very friable, non- 
sticky, nonplastic; common fine and medium, few 
very fine and coarse roots; many fine and medium 
tubular pores; 5 percent gravel; few black concre- 
tions; few pieces of charcoal; slightly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 
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C2—44 to 54 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3 and 
10YR 7/4) very fine sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 
6/3) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few medium 
and coarse roots; few fine and medium tubular 
pores; reddish bands 1/2 inch to 1 inch thick; 5 
percent stones and 5 percent gravel; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

IIC3—54 to 70 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few 
fine and medium roots; few fine and medium tubular 
pores; 15 percent gravel, 5 percent cobbles, 5 per- 
cent stones; slightly acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 44 to 
47 degrees F. The bulk density is estimated to be Jess 
than 0.85 grams per cubic centimeter, and the exchange 
complex is dominated by amorphous material. A thin, 
discontinuous, more recent layer of white volcanic ash is 
on the surface of some undisturbed pedons. 

The Bir horizon has hue of 10YR and 7.5YR and value 
of 5 through 7 dry, 3 through 5 moist. 

The C horizon has value of 6 through 8 dry, 4 through 
6 moist. Content of coarse fragments increases in the 
lower part of this horizon. 


Rubson series 


The Aubson series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on terraces. These soils formed in silty, glaciolacus- 
trine sediment having a thin mantle of volcanic ash. 
Slopes are 0 to 20 percent. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 25 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 42 
degrees F. 

Rubson soils are near the Chatcolet and Mokins soils. 
Chatcolet soils have a silty clay loam B2t horizon. 
Mokins soils have a silty clay B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Rubson silt loam, from an area of 
Rubson-Mokins complex, 0 to 20 percent slopes, about 
2.5 miles east of Rose Lake, 2,400 feet north and 1,600 
feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 36, T. 49 N., R. 
1 W: 


Ap—0O to 6 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak medium platy 
structure that parts to moderate fine granular; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and few medium 
tubular pores; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B2ir—6 to 16 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to weak 
medium subangular blocky; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; many very fine tubular pores; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 
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C1i—16 to 33 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, nonplastic; few very fine 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; two 
1/16-inch to 1/4-inch thick dark reddish brown (5YR 
3/4) moist clay bands; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

C2—33 to 36 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam, dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; massive; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine roots, 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; many thin 
clay films on ped faces and in pores; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C3—36 to 57 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; two 1/16-inch 
to 1/4-inch dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist 
clay bands; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C4—57 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; common thin 
clay films in pores; slightly acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 42 to 
44 degrees F. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid. 
The Ap horizon has value of 5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, and 
chroma of 2 or 3 dry, 1 through 3 moist. The Bir horizon 
has hue of 7.5YR or 10YA, value of 5 or 6 dry, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is silt loam or loam. 

The C horizon has value of 5, 6, or 7 dry and 3, 4, or 5 
moist. It is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. In some 
pedons, a IIC horizon is present, but it narmally is below 
a depth of 60 inches. When present, it is loamy very fine 
sand having hue of 10YR to 2.5Y; value of 7 or 8 dry, 5 
or 6 moist; and chroma of 2 or 3. 


Santa series 


The Santa series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on dissected loess plains. These soils formed in 
loess and a minor amount of volcanic ash. Slopes are 3 
to 35 percent. The mean annual precipitation is 27 
inches, and mean annual air temperature is 43 degrees 
F. 

Santa soils are near the Kruse and Taney soils. These 
soils do not have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Santa silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes, about 1 mile southwest of Black Lake, in the 
Harrison Flats area, 75 feet south and 100 feet east of 
the northwest corner of sec. 14, T. 47 N.,, R. 3 W: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium and fine 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
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faint organic stainings in root channels; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—10 to 15 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; common very fine and 
fine tubular pores; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A13—15 to 21 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium prismatic 
structure that parts to weak medium subangular 
blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; common very 
fine and fine, and few medium tubular pores; round- 
ed krotovinas at 20 inches that are 2 inches in 
diameter; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A14—21 to 27 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak fine and medium 
prismatic structure that parts to weak medium su- 
bangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; few fine roots; common very fine, 
fine and few medium tubular pores; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—27 to 34 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt, 
brown ({0YR 5/3) moist; massive; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; many 
black concretions less than 2 millimeters in diame- 
ter; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bx1—34 to 44 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak medium and coarse prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate medium angular blocky; very hard, 
firm, sticky, plastic; few fine roots; common fine ve- 
sicular pores and few fine tubular pores; many or- 
ganic stains on peds; many thick clay films on ped 
surfaces; bleached silt cap on top of peds; medium 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—44 to 65 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; 
weak medium and coarse prismatic structure that 
parts to moderate medium angular blocky; very hard, 
firm, sticky, plastic; few fine roots; common fine ve- 
sicular pores and few fine tubular pores; many or- 
ganic stains on peds; many thick clay films on ped 
surfaces; medium acid. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from 24 to 36 inches. 
The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 44 to 46 
degrees F. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid. 

The A horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry, 3 or 4 
moist, and chroma of 2 through 4 dry and moist. The A2 
horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y and chroma of 
2 or 3 moist and dry. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 4 
through 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. It is 
dense, brittle silt loam or silty clay loam. The upper part 
of the solum averages 6 to 14 percent clay and 5 to 14 
percent sand. 
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Santa Variant 


The Santa Variant consists of moderately deep, mod- 
erately wel! drained soils on loess-covered hills. These 
soils formed in loess deposits over fractured basalt or 
metasedimentary rocks. Slopes are 5 to 20 percent. The 
mean annual precipitation is 27 inches, and mean annual 
air temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Santa Variant soils are similar to the Santa soils and 
are near the Kruse and Taney soils. Santa soils do not 
have bedrock above a depth of 60 inches. Kruse and 
Taney soils do not have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Santa Variant silt loam, located about 
2,000 feet west and 1,100 feet north of the southeast 
corner of sec. 30, T. 46 N., R. 2 W: 


O1—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed pine needles. 

A1—0 to 3 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thin platy 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; common very fine, fine and few 
medium and coarse roots; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A3—3 to 9 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; common very fine, fine, and medium 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A21—9 to 15 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; common very fine, fine, and few medium 
roots; many very fine, fine and few medium tubular 
pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A22—15 to 23 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) moist; massive; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine, 
fine, and medium roots; common very fine and fine 
tubular pores; many fine black concretions; many 
medium distinct mottles; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bx—-23 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
moderate medium prismatic structure that parts to 
strong medium angular blocky; very hard, very firm, 
sticky, plastic; few fine, medium, and coarse roots 
matted on ped surfaces; few fine and medium ve- 
sicular pores; common thin clay films on ped faces 
and in pores; bleached silt coatings on ped faces; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

R—86 inches; fractured basalt bedrock. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from 16 to 25 inches and 
depth to hard bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. Mean annual 
soil temperature ranges from 44 to 46 degrees F. Reac- 
tion of the solum ranges from strongly acid to slightly 
acid. 
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The A horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry and 
chroma of 2 through 4 dry and moist. The A2 horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and value 
of 3 through 5 moist. It is dense, brittle silt loam or silty 
clay loam. The upper part of the solum averages 6 to 14 
percent clay and 5 to 14 percent sand. 


Schumacher series 


The Schumacher series consists of deep, well drained 
soils on mountain foothills. These soils formed in loess 
and material weathered from metasedimentary rock. 
Slopes are 3 to 65 percent. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 22 inches, and mean annual air temperature is 47 
degrees F. 

Schumacher soils are similar to the Bobbitt, Larkin, 
and Tekoa soils, and are near the McCrosket, Skalan, 
and Southwick soils. Bobbitt, McCrosket, Skalan, and 
Tekoa soils have an average of more than 35 percent 
rock fragments in the B horizon. Larkin and Southwick 
soils are very deep and do not have coarse fragments. 

Typical pedon of Schumacher silt loam, 3 to 7 percent 
slopes, about 3 miles southwest of Worley, 1,800 feet 
east and 1,360 feet north of the southwest corner of 
sec. 28, T. 47 N., R. 5 W: 


O01—0.5 inch to 0; undecomposed needies, leaves, and 
twigs. 

A11—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate thin 
and medium platy structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine 
and fine roots; many fine and medium tubular pores; 
5 percent medium gravel; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A12—4 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong fine and medium 
granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
common fine and medium tubular pores; 5 percent 
medium gravel; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A13—13 to 19 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure that parts to moderate 
medium and coarse granular; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common fine, medium and 
few coarse roots; many fine and medium tubular 
pores; 10 percent medium gravel; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bi—19 to 25 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) graveily silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; mod- 
erate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine and medium 
tubular pores; 20 percent medium gravel; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—25 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) grav- 
elly silty clay loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; 
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moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very hard, firm, sticky, plastic; few fine and 
medium roots; few fine and medium tubular pores; 
20 percent gravel, 10 percent cobbles; thin silt coats 
on ped surfaces; common thin clay films on ped 
surfaces and in pores; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B3—32 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravel- 
ly silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, firm, sticky, plastic; few fine and medium roots; 
few fine and medium tubular pores; 20 percent 
gravel, 10 percent cobbles; thin silt coats on ped 
surfaces; few thin clay films on ped surfaces and in 
pores; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—40 inches; fractured metasedimentary bedrock. 


Depth to weathered metasedimentary bedrock is 40 to 
60 inches. The mollic epipedon ranges from 16 to 20 
inches in thickness. The mean annual soil temperature 
ranges from 47 to 52 degrees F. Reaction of the solum 
is slightly acid or neutral. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Coarse fragments make up 5 to 
15 percent of the horizon. 

The B horizon has 10 to 30 percent coarse fragments. 
It has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and value of 5 or 6 dry. 


Seelovers series 


The Seelovers series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils in nearly level basins and drainageways. 
These soils formed in loca! alluvium. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 26 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 42 degrees F. 

Seelovers soils are similar to the Cougarbay soils and 
are near the Chatcolet, Mokins, and Potlatch soils. Cou- 
garbay soils have stratified silty clay and coarse sand 
substrata. Chatcolet and Mokins soils are moderately 
well drained. Potlatch soils have a silty clay B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Seelovers silt loam, located in an 
area of Seelovers-Potlatch complex, about 6 miles 
southeast of Athol, 1,700 feet north and 100 feet east of 
the southwest corner of sec. 32, T. 53 N., R. 2 W: 


O1i—2 to 1.5 inches; undecomposed and partially de- 
composed needles, leaves, and twigs. 

O2—1.5 inches to 0; decomposed needles, leaves, and 
twigs. 

A1—0 e 9 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silt loam, very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) dry; moderate coarse 
granular structure; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky, 
nonplastic; many very fine, fine, and medium and 
common coarse roots; many very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21g—9 to 15 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; many medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moder- 
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ate medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; few mica flakes; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B22g—15 to 26 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
foam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; many medium and 
large prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; many 
mica flakes; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cig—26 to 28 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
many medium prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; few fine roots; many very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; many mica flakes; 5 percent gravel: slight- 
ly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C2g—28 to 32 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
many medium dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; mas- 
sive; very hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; few fine 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; many 
large black stains; many mica flakes; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C3—32 to 38 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; many medium 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
very hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; few fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; many mica 
flakes; some partially decomposed organic matter 
present; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C4g—38 to 40 inches; dark gray (2.5Y 4/0) sandy loam, 
light gray (2.5Y 6/0) dry; many medium and large 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; 
hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very 
fine interstitial and fine tubular pores; many mica 
flakes; slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C5g—40 to 60 inches; dark gray (2.5Y 4/0) silty clay 
loam, light gray (2.5Y 6/0) dry; many medium and 
large prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles: 
massive; very hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; many 
very fine and fine interstitial pores; many mica 
flakes; slightly acid. 


These soils have a high water table that fluctuates 
from the surface to a depth of 18 inches in winter and 
spring. They are frequently flooded for very long periods. 
The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 42 to 44 
degrees F. Reaction is slightly acid or neutral. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 moist, 3 or 4 dry, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. The B2g horizon has value of 4 or 
5 moist, 6 or 7 dry. The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR 
through 5Y; value of 4 or 5 moist, 5 through 7 dry; and 
chroma of 0 through 3. Texture is stratified silt loam or 
silty clay loam with thin layers of sandy loam. 
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Selle series 


The Selle series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on glaciolacustrine terraces or outwash terraces. 
These soils formed in sandy lacustrine sediment or shor- 
eline deposits. Slopes are 0 to 7 percent. The mean 
annual precipitation is 27 inches, and mean annual air 
temperature is 43 degrees F. 

Selle soils are similar to the Marble soils and are near 
the Chatcolet, Mokins, Rubson, Kootenai, and Bonner 
soils. Marble soils do not have a B2ir horizon. Chatcolet 
soils have a silty clay loam B2t horizon. Mokins soils 
have a silty clay B2t horizon. Rubson soils have a silt 
loam B horizon. Bonner and Kootenai soils have a very 
gravelly loamy sand and a very gravelly coarse sand 
substratum. 

Typical pedon of Selle fine sandy loam, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes, 0.5 mile west of the southern tip of Twin Lakes, 
1,000 feet west and 1,300 feet south of the northeast 
corner of sec. 18, T. 52.N., R. 4 W: 


011—1.5 inches to 1 inch; undecomposed needles, 
leaves, and twigs. 

O12—1 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles, leaves, 
and twigs. 

B21ir—0O to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak fine and medium granular; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky, nonplastic; many fine and medium and 
few coarse roots; common fine and medium tubular 
pores; about 2 percent fine gravel; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22ir—6 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, nonsticky, nonplastic; many fine and medium 
roots; common fine and medium tubular pores; 
about 2 percent fine gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B3ir—12 to 17 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak fine subangular blocky structure that 
parts to weak fine granular; soft, very friable, non- 
sticky, nonplastic; many fine and medium and few 
coarse roots; few fine and medium tubular pores; 
about 5 percent fine gravel; few charcoal pieces; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—17 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplas- 
tic; common fine and medium and few coarse roots; 
common fine and medium tubular pores; 10 percent 
fine gravel; few soft black manganese concretions; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—24 to 46 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy fine sand, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; few fine 
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and medium roots; few fine tubular pores; 10 per- 
cent fine gravel; common hard black manganese 
concretions; very faint red stains; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C3—46 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy 
fine sand, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; 
massive; loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; very porous; 
10 percent gravel; slightly acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 44 to 
47 degrees F. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid. 
Base saturation is less than 60 percent above a depth of 
30 inches. 

In some pedons, there is a thin A1 horizon having hue 
of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 through 4 moist; 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is fine sandy loam. 

The B2ir horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The C horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 4 through 6 
moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Some faint iron stains are 
present, as well as thin, wavy clay bands in some 
pedons. Texture ranges from fine sandy loam to sand 
but averages loamy fine sand. 


Setters series 


The Setters series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils on loess hills. These soils formed in 
deep loess. Slopes are 3 to 20 percent. The mean 
annual precipitation is 25 inches, and mean annual air 
temperature is 44 degrees F. 

Setters soils are similar to the Worley soils and are 
near the Taney soils. Worley soils have a mean annual 
soil temperature of more than 47 degrees F. Taney soils 
have an average of less than 35 percent clay in the B 
horizon, 

Typical pedon of Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles northwest of Worley, 1,450 feet 
south and 1,600 feet east of the northwest corner of 
sec. 5, T. 47 N., R. 5 W: 


Ap—O to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak very fine and fine 
granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—7 to 11 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate very fine and 
fine granular structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
few very fine and fine tubular pores; few very fine 
black concretions; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A13—11 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium prismatic 
structure that parts to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
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few fine roots; many very fine, fine, and few medium 
tubular pores; few thin clay films in pores and on 
vertical and horizontal faces of peds; thin silt coats 
on peds; many very fine black concretions; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—16 to 17 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; few fine roots; many vary fine 
tubular pores; many very fine black concretions; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—17 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; moder- 
ate medium prismatic structure that parts to moder- 
ate very fine angular blocky; extremely hard, ex- 
tremely firm, sticky, plastic; few fine roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; continuous dark brown 
(7.5YR 3/2) clay films on vertical and horizontal 
faces of peds; upper part of prisms have thin coat- 
ings of A2 material on faces of peds; many fine 
black concretions, few 2 millimeters in size; slightly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—22 to 27 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay, 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; moderate coarse 
and medium angular blocky structure; extremely 
hard, extremely firm, very sticky, very plastic; many 
very fine tubular pores; common brown (7.5YR 3/4) 
clay films on vertical and horizontal faces of peds; 
many fine black concretions, few 2 millimeters in 
size; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—27 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay, 
yellowish brown (10YA 5/4) moist; moderate coarse 
and medium angular blocky structure; extremely 
hard, extremely firm, very sticky, very plastic; many 
very fine and few medium tubular pores; continuous 
thick dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) clay films; many fine 
black concretions, few 2 millimeters in size; neutral. 


Thickness of the solum is 60 inches or more. The 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 45 to 47 
degrees F. There is a perched water table at a depth of 
12 to 18 inches from February to April. Reaction of the 
solum ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

An © horizon is in undisturbed areas. The A1 horizon 
has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist, and chroma of 2 or 
3. The B2 horizon has value of 4 through 6 dry, 2 
through 4 moist. The A12 horizon has value of 6 through 
8 dry, 4 through 6 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. The B12t 
horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 through 6 
moist, and chroma of 3 or 4 dry and moist. Some 
pedons have a silty clay loam B3t horizon. 


Skalan series 


The Skalan series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on mountains. These soils formed in residu- 
um weathered from gneiss and other related metamor- 
phic rocks mantled with a thin layer of volcanic ash and 
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loess. Slopes are 5 to 65 percent. The mean annual 
precipitation is 25 inches, and mean annual air tempera- 
ture is 47 degrees F. 

Skalan soils are similar to the Kruse and Tekoa soils 
and are near the Lenz, Schumacher, Ulricher, and 
Vassar soils. Kruse, Vassar, and Ulricher soils are more 
than 40 inches deep to bedrock and have less than 35 
percent coarse fragments. Lenz and Tekoa soils have an 
Ai horizon 7 inches or more thick. Schumacher soils 
have less than 35 percent coarse fragments. 

Typical pedon of Skalan gravelly loam, from an area of 
Skalan-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 30 percent slopes, 
about 1 mile southwest of Post Falls, in the 
SE1/4NW1/4 of sec. 9, T. 50 N., R. 5 W: 


O011—2 to 1.5 inches; decomposed needles, twigs, 
leaves, and cones. 

012—1.5 inches to 0; partially decomposed needles, 
twigs, leaves, and cones. 

Ai—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) grav- 
elly loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate fine and medium granular structure; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine common medium and few coarse roots; 
common very fine and tine interstitial pores; 25 per- 
cent gravel; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bit—3 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) moist; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine 
and fine, common medium, and few coarse roots; 
common very fine and fine interstitial pores; few thin 
clay films; 25 percent gravel; medium acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

B2t—8 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
gravelly clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak fine subangular biocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, sticky, slightly plastic; common fine, 
few medium and coarse roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular and interstitial pores; few thin clay 
films on ped faces and in pores; 75 percent gravel; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3t—12 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, friable, sticky, slightly plastic; 
few fine medium and coarse roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; few thin clay films in 
pores; 75 percent gravel; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C—18 to 30 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; few medium and coarse roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; 80 percent gravel; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

R—30 inches; fractured gneiss. 
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Depth to gneiss ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 51 
degrees F. The solum has 25 to 80 percent coarse 
fragments and has an average of more than 35 percent. 

The A horizon has value of 3 through 5 dry, 2 or 3 
moist, and chroma of 2 or 3. It ranges from gravelly loam 
to gravelly silt loam. 

The Bat horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 2 through 4. 
Texture is very gravelly heavy loam or very gravelly clay 
loam. 

The C horizon ranges from variegated colors to value 
of 5 or 6 dry, 4 or 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture 
is very gravelly loam or very gravelly coarse sandy loam. 


Southwick series 


The Southwick series consists of very deep, moderate- 
ly well drained soils on loess-covered hills. These soils 
formed in loess. Slopes are 3 to 20 percent. The mean 
annual precipitation is 23 inches, and mean annual air 
temperature is 46 degrees F. 

Southwick soils are similar to the Latahco and Thatuna 
soils and are near the Larkin, Taney, and Worley soils. 
Latahco soils are somewhat poorly drained. Thatuna 
soils have a mollic epipedon more than 24 inches thick. 
Larkin soils do not have an A2 horizon. Taney soils have 
a mean annual soil temperature less than 47 degrees F. 
Worley soils have a silty clay B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Southwick silt loam, 3 to 12 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles west of Worley, 800 feet west and 
50 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 28, T. 47 
N., RA. 5 W: 


Ap—o to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine and medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; common bleached sand and silt grains; slight- 
ly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—7 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure that parts to moderate 
fine and medium granular; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots; many very fine and fine interstitial pores 
and common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
common bleached sand and silt grains; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A13—10 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure 
that parts to weak fine granular; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; common bleached sand and silt grains; slight- 
ly acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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A21—21 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak coarse prismat- 
ic structure that parts to weak medium subangular 
blocky; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and fine, and few medium tubular pores; 
fingers of A13 material extend into horizon; many 
bleached sand and silt grains; common fine soft and 
slightly hard iron concretions; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A22—28 to 34 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) moist; weak medium and 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to weak coarse 
angular blocky; very hard, firm, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots between peds; 
very few very fine and fine roots in peds; common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; common slightly 
hard manganese concretions; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B2t—34 to 60 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to moderate 
medium angular blocky; very hard, very firm, sticky, 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots mainly between 
peds; common very fine and fine and few medium 
tubular pores; thick continuous dark reddish brown 
(5YR 3/4) clay films; few fine manganese concre- 
tions; neutral. 


These soils have a perched water table at a depth of 
30 to 42 inches from February to April. The mean annual 
soil temperature ranges from 47 to 49 degrees F. Reac- 
tion of the solum ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

A very thin O horizon is in undisturbed areas. The Ap 
and Ai horizons have value of 2 or 3 moist, 4 or 5 dry. 
The A2 horizon has value of 4 or 5 moist, 6 or 7 dry, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is silt or silt loam. The B2t horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, and vatue of 4 or 5 moist, 5 
or 6 dry. 


Spokane series 


The Spokane series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on mountainous uplands. These soils 
formed in material weathered from gneiss, schist, or 
granite with a mantle of loess. Slopes are 5 to 65 per- 
cent. The mean annual precipitation is 22 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 47 degrees F. 

Spokane soils are similar to the Lenz and McCrosket 
soils and are near the Kruse, Moscow, Ulricher, and 
Vassar soils. Lenz and McCrosket soils have more than 
35 percent coarse fragments in the B horizon. Kruse 
soils have a clay loam B2t horizon. Vassar soils have a 
silt loam surface layer with a bulk density of less than 
0.85 grams per cubic centimeter. Moscow and Ulricher 
soils have an A1 horizon less than 7 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Spokane loam, 6 to 30 percent 
slopes, about 3.5 miles west of Spirit Lake, 2,500 feet 
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north and 300 feet west of the southeast corner of sec. 
19, T. 53.N., R. 5 W: 


O1—0.5 inch to 0; undecomposed and partially decom- 
posed grass, twigs, and moss. 

A11—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, and 
nonplastic; many fine and medium roots; many very 
fine tubular pores; 10 percent gravel; slightly acid: 
clear wavy boundary. 

A12—8 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium granu- 
lar structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
many fine and medium and few coarse roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; 25 percent gravel; slightly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—14 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravel- 
ly loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; many fine 
and medium and few coarse roots; many very fine 
tubular pores; 25 percent gravel; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Ci—23 to 27 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky, 
nonplastic; common fine and medium roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; 20 percent gravel, 10 per- 
cent cobbles; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2r—27 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) weath- 
ered schist bedrock. 


Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The 
soil contains 10 to 30 percent coarse fragments that 
increase with depth. Mean annual soil temperature 
ranges from 47 to 53 degrees F. 

The A1 horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. The B2 horizon has value of 5 or 
6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. The C horizon 
has value of 6 or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 
4, 


Taney series 


The Taney series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils on loess-covered hills. These soils 
formed in deep loess with a minor amount of volcanic 
ash. Slopes are 3 to 25 percent. The mean annual pre- 
cipitation is 25 inches, and mean annual air temperature 
is 43 degrees F. 

Taney soils are similar to the Larkin and Thatuna soils 
and are near the Santa, Setters, and Southwick soils. 
Larkin, Thatuna, and Southwick soils have a mean 
annual soil temperature greater than 47 degrees F. Set- 
ters soils have a silty clay B2t horizon. Santa soils have 
a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Taney silt loam, 7 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles northwest of Worley, 400 feet east 
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and 900 feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 3, T. 
47N.,R.5W: 


Api—9 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate very fine and fine granular structure: soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
fine roots; many very fine and fine interstitial pores; 
1/4- to 1/2-inch thick slightly decomposed straw 
layer in lower part; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Ap2—5 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
ioam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium platy structure that parts to moderate 
very fine and fine granular, soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common fine roots; many fine 
tubular and interstitial pores; contains partly decom- 
posed straw layer; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A13—9 to 14 inches; brown ({0YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common fine roots; many fine 
tubular and interstitial pores; contains 2-inch diame- 
ter krotovinas with strong medium granular structure; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A14—14 to 21 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
Sticky, slightly plastic; common fine roots; many fine 
and few coarse tubular pores; silt coatings and 
streakings on ped faces; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—21 to 26 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine roots: 
many fine tubular pores; many manganese concre- 
tions; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—26 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
medium and coarse prismatic structure; extremely 
hard, extremely firm, very sticky, plastic; few fine 
roots mainly on prism faces; few fine tubular pores; 
many thick clay films; common manganese concre- 
tions; silt specks in interior and siliceous coatings on 
prism faces in upper part; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—37 to 60 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
Silty clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium prismatic structure: very 
hard, very firm, sticky, plastic; few fine tubular pores; 
continuous moderately thick clay films; common 
manganese concretions; medium acid. 


Mean annual soil temperature ranges from 44 to 46 
degrees F. The solum ranges from 45 to over 60 inches 
thick. These soils have a perched water table during 
spring. Where undisturbed, a thin O horizon is present. 
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The upper part of the A1 or Ap horizon has value of 4 or 
5 dry and chroma of 2 or 3. The lower part of the A1 
horizon has value of 5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, and chroma 
of 2 or 3. The A2 horizon has value of 6 through 8 dry, 4 
or 5 moist, and chroma of 2 or 3. The B2t horizon has 
value of 5 or 6 dry, 4 or 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
Some pedons have a silt loam B3t horizon. 


Tekoa series 


The Tekoa series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils on mountains. These soils formed in mate- 
rial weathered from shale or sandstone bedrock and a 
mixture of loess and volcanic ash in the upper part of 
the profile. Slopes are 5 to 65 percent. The mean annual 
precipitation is 22 inches, and mean annual air tempera- 
ture is 47 degrees F. 

Tekoa soils are similar to the Bobbitt and Schumacher 
soils and are near the Ardenvoir, Huckleberry, McCros- 
ket, and Southwick soils. Bobbitt soils have hard frac- 
tured basalt bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Schumacher soils have an average of less than 35 per- 
cent coarse fragments in the B horizon. Ardenvoir and 
McCrosket soils have fractured medasedimentary bed- 
rock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Huckleberry soils 
have a yellowish brown silt loam surface layer. South- 
wick soils are very deep and do not have coarse frag- 
ments. 

Typical pedon (fig. 20) of Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 
from an area of McCrosket-Tekoa association, 35 to 65 
percent slopes, about 1 mile east of Cataldo Mission, 
2,000 feet north and 2,100 feet east of the southwest 
corner of sec. 33, T. 49 N., R. 1: 

O11~—2 inches to 0.5 inch; undecomposed needles and 
twigs. 

012—0.5 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles and 
twigs. 

A1—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
fine granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine, fine, and 
medium roots; many very fine tubular pores; 15 per- 
cent gravel, 1 percent cobbles; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B2t—-7 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very gravelly 
heavy silt loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; mod- 
erate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, sticky, slightly plastic; many 
very fine, fine, and medium roots; many very fine 
and common fine tubular pores; 25 percent gravel, 
15 percent cobbles, 1 percent stones; common thin 
clay films on ped faces and in pores; slightly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B3—14 to 30 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; weak coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
many very fine, fine and medium roots; many very 
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Figure 20.—Profile of Tekoa gravelly silt loam. 


fine and fine tubular pores; 40 percent gravel, 20 
percent cobbles, 2 percent stones; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Cr—30 inches; fractured sandstone. 


Depth to shale or sandstone is 20 to 40 inches. The 
mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 50 
degrees F. Reaction of the solum is medium acid or 
Slightly acid. 
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The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 7.5YR; value of 4 
or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist; and chroma of 2 or 3. Coarse 
fragments make up 15 to 30 percent of the horizon. 
Some pedons are extremely stony. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. Rock 
fragments make up 35 to 65 percent of the horizon. 


Thatuna series 


The Thatuna series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils on loess hills. These soils formed in 
deep loess. Slopes are 0 to 7 percent. The mean annual 
precipitation is 20 inches, and mean annual air tempera- 
ture is 47 degrees F. 

Thatuna soils are similar to the Southwick and Latahco 
soils and are near the Cald and Larkin soils. Southwick 
soils have a mollic epipedon less than 24 inches thick. 
Latahco soils are somewhat poorly drained. Cald soils do 
not have a B2t horizon and are somewhat poorly 
drained. Larkin soils do not have an A2 horizon and are 
well drained. 

Typical pedon (fig. 21) of Thatuna silt loam, from an 
area of Latahco-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent 
slopes, about 3.5 miles northwest of Worley, 100 feet 
west and 400 feet north of the southeast corner of sec. 
8, T. 47.N., R. 5 W: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
finé and medium granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
fine roots; many very fine, fine, and common 
medium interstitial pores; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A12~—-9 to 15 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common fine 
roots; many fine and common medium tubular and 
interstitial pores; slightly acid; clear smooth bound- 
ary. 

A3—15 to 19 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine prismatic structure that parts to moderate 
fine subangular blocky; slightly hard, firm, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; common fine roots; many very 
fine and fine tubular pores; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B2—19 to 25 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, firm, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; few fine roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular pores; few silt coatings on surfaces of 
peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—25 to 33 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
foam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; streaks 
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Figure 21.—Profile of Thatuna silt loam. 


of B2 material present; neutral; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

B21t—33 to 41 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, firm, sticky, plas- 
tic; few fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; thick coats of A2 material on peds; few thin 
clay films on ped faces and in pores; common fine 
iron-manganese concretions; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—41 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate coarse pris- 
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matic structure; hard, firm, sticky, plastic; few fine 
roots mainly on prism faces; many very fine tubular 
pores; many moderately thick clay films on ped 
faces and in pores; some silt specks in ped interiors; 
few fine iron-manganese concretions; some A2 ma- 
terial coating peds; slightly acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 47 to 
50 degrees F. The mollic epipedon is 24 to 36 inches 
thick. Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. The 
soil is slightly calcareous below a depth of 43 inches in 
some pedons. 

The Ap or A1 horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 
moist. The B2 horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry. The A2 
horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 5 or 6 moist, and chroma 
of 2 or 3 moist and dry. The B2t horizon has hue of 
10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6 dry, and chroma of 3 or 
4 moist and dry. 


Treble series 


The Treble series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on mountainous uplands. These soils formed in 
glacial till mantled with a thin layer of volcanic ash. 
Slopes are 20 to 65 percent. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is 26 inches, and the mean annual air temperature is 
43 degrees F. 

The Treble soils are similar to the Moscow and UI- 
richer soils and are near the Spokane and Vassar Soils. 
Moscow, Spokane, and Ulricher soils have less than 35 
percent coarse fragments. Vassar soils have a silt loam 
surface layer with a bulk density of less than 0.85 grams 
per cubic centimeter. 

Typical pedon of Treble gravelly fine sandy loam, 20 to 
55 percent slopes, about 2 miles south of Farragut State 
Park, 950 feet north and 1,300 feet west of the south- 
east corner of sec. 17, T. 53 N., R. 2 W: 


O11—1 to 0.5 inch; undecomposed needles, twigs, and 
roots. 

0O12—0.5 inch to 0; partially decomposed needles, twigs, 
and roots. 

A1—O0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) grav- 
elly fine sandy loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
moist; weak fine subangular blocky structure that 
parts to moderate fine granular; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky, slightly plastic; many fine and medium, 
and few coarse roots; many fine tubular pores; 25 
percent gravel; neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21lir—3 to 9 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
gravelly fine sandy loam, dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) moist; weak medium and fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, 
slightly plastic; many fine and medium and few 
coarse roots; common fine tubular pores; 30 percent 
gravel; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

B22ir—9 to 17 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown 
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(10YR 4/4) moist; weak medium subangular blocky 
Structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky, nonplastic; 
common fine and medium roots; many very fine in- 
terstitial pores; 60 percent gravel; slightly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1—17 to 27 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly sandy loam, dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) moist; massive; soft, loose, nonsticky, 
nonplastic; common fine and medium roots; many 
very fine interstitial and few fine tubular pores; 75 
percent gravel; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—27 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) very 
gravelly sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
moist; massive; soft, loose, nonsticky, nonplastic; 
few fine and medium roots; many very fine interstitial 
pores; 75 percent gravel; slightly acid. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 44 to 
46 degrees F. Coarse fragments make up 25 to 80 
percent of the soil. Reaction ranges from medium acid to 
neutral. The A1 horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 
moist, and chroma of 2 or 3. Texture ranges from gravel- 
ly fine sandy loam to gravelly sandy loam. 

The B2ir horizon has value of 5 or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is gravelly sandy loam or 
very graveily sandy loam. 

The C horizon has value of 6 or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is very gravelly sandy 
loam or very gravelly loamy sand below a depth of 40 
inches. 


Ulricher series 


The Ulricher series consists of deep, well drained soils 
on mountains. These soils formed in residuum from 
gneiss and other metamorphic rocks mixed with small 
amounts of loess and volcanic ash in the upper part of 
the profile. Slopes are 5 to 65 percent. The mean annual 
precipitation is 27 inches, and mean annua! air tempera- 
ture is 46 degrees F. 

Ulricher soils are similar to the Moscow, Selle, and 
Treble soils and are near the Kruse, Lenz, Schumacher, 
Skalan, Spokane, and Vassar soils. Moscow, Lenz, 
Skalan, and Spokane soils have bedrock at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. Selle soils are very deep soils on 
terraces. Treble soils have an average of more than 35 
percent coarse fragments. Kruse soils have a clay loam 
Bat horizon. Schumacher soils have an A1 horizon more 
than 10 inches thick and a gravelly silty clay loam B2t 
horizon. Vassar soils have a bulk density in the upper 
part of the profile of less than 0.85 grams per cubic 
centimeter. 

Typical pedon of Ulricher loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes, about 1 mile north of Cougar Creek in the 
NW1/4NE1/4 of sec. 25, T. 50 N., R. 5 W: 


O1i—1 inch to 0; undecomposed and partially decom- 
posed needles and twigs. 
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A11—0 to 1 inch; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate thick 
platy structure that parts to moderate fine granular; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; common 
very fine and fine roots; common very fine interstitial 
pores; scattered smal! pieces of charcoal from past 
fires; common mica flakes; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A12—1 inch to 3 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine and medium 
granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; common very fine and fine, few medium and 
coarse roots; common very fine interstitial pores; 3 
percent gravel; common mica flakes; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1i—3 to 9 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure that parts to moderate fine and 
medium granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, 
slightly plastic; common very fine and fine, few 
medium and coarse roots; common very fine intersti- 
tial and few fine continuous tubular pores; 5 percent 
gravel, 2 percent cobbles; many mica_ flakes; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—9 to 17 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; common 
very fine and fine, few medium and coarse roots; 
common very fine interstitial and few fine continuous 
tubular pores; 8 percent cobbles, 6 percent gravel; 
common thin clay films in pores; many mica flakes; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22—17 to 24 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
cobbly sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
moist; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
few very fine to coarse roots; common very fine 
interstitial and few fine continuous tubular pores; 12 
percent cobbles, 6 percent gravel; few thin clay films 
in pores; many mica flakes; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B3—24 to 31 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) cobbly 
sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic; few very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
common very fine interstitial and few very fine and 
fine tubular pores; 15 percent cobbles, 10 percent 
gravel; few thin clay films on ped surfaces; many 
mica flakes; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Ci—31 to 42 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) cobbly loamy 
sand, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few very 
fine, fine and medium roots; many very fine intersti- 
tial and few very fine tubular pores; 20 percent cob- 
bles, 10 percent gravel; many mica flakes; medium 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2r—42 inches; weathered gneiss. 
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Depth to weathered gneiss ranges from 40 to 60 
inches. The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 
47 to 50 degrees F. The solum has base saturation of 
less than 60 percent in all parts between a depth of 10 
and 30 inches. It contains up to 35 percent coarse frag- 
ments by volume but generally has less than 20 percent. 

The A horizon has value of 4 through 6 dry, 3 or 4 
moist, and chroma of 2 or 3. Texture is loam or silt loam. 
Some pedons are stony. Reaction ranges from medium 
acid to neutral. Structure is granular, platy, or subangular 
blocky. 

The B2 horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry, 3 
through 5 moist, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is loam 
or sandy loam and is gravelly or cobbly in most pedons. 
Some pedons are stony. 

The C horizon has value of 5 through 7 dry, 4 or 5 
moist, and chroma of 3 through 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist. 
Texture is sandy loam or loamy sand. Most pedons are 
gravelly or cobbly, but some are stony. Reaction is 
medium acid or slightly acid. 


Vassar series 


The Vassar series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils on mountains. These soils formed in material 
weathered from schist, gneiss, and granitic rocks man- 
tled with loess and volcanic ash. Slopes are 5 to 65 
percent. The mean annual precipitation is 35 inches, and 
mean annual air temperature is 42 degrees F. 

Vassar soils are similar to the Divers, Dorb, and Huck- 
leberry soils and are near the Kruse, Lenz, Moscow, 
Spokane, and Ulricher soils. Divers and Dorb soils have 
more than 35 percent coarse fragments below a depth 
of 10 inches. Huckleberry soils are moderately deep to 
bedrock and have more than 35 percent coarse frag- 
ments in the lower part of the profile. Kruse soils have a 
clay loam B2t horizon. Lenz and Spokane soils have a 
dark colored surface horizon. Moscow soils have less 
volcanic ash and are moderately deep to bedrock. UI- 
richer soils have a bulk density of more than 0.95 grams 
per cubic centimeter and a mean annual soil tempera- 
ture of more than 47 degrees F. 

Typical pedon of Vassar silt loam, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes, about 1 mile east of Mica Peak, 2,600 feet south 
and 1,600 feet west of the northeast corner of sec. 3, T. 
49 N.,R. 5 W: 


O1—1.5 inches to 1 inch; undecomposed to partially 
decomposed needles, leaves, and twigs. 

O2—1 inch to 0; decomposed needles, leaves, and 
twigs. 

B21ir—O to 4 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure that parts to 
weak fine granular; soft, very friable, nonsticky, non- 
plastic; many fine roots; few discontinuous interstitial 
pores; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22ir—4 to 20 inches; fight yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine 
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and medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; common fine, medium 
and coarse roots; few very fine tubular and intersti- 
tial pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

11C1—20 to 38 inches; pale brown ({0YR 6/3) sandy 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, nonsticky, nonplastic; few fine and medium 
roots; few very fine tubular pores; slightly acid; dif- 
fuse smooth boundary. 

lIC2—38 to 53 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few 
very fine tubular pores; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

lIC3—53 to 60 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) moist; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky, nonplastic; few 
very fine tubular pores; slightly acid. 


The solum ranges from 14 to 26 inches in thickness. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral. A very thin 
A1 horizon is present in some pedons. 

The Bir horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 5 
or 6 dry, 3 or 4 moist; and chroma of 3 or 4. It has a 
bulk density of less than 0.85 grams per cubic centi- 
meter. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR; value of 6 
or 7 dry, 4 or 5 moist; and chroma of 2 through 4 dry 
and moist. It is sandy loam or coarse sandy loam and 
loamy sand in the lower part of some pedons. Some 
pedons are gravelly. 


Worley series 


The Worley series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils on loess-covered hills. These soils 
formed in deep loess. Slopes are 10 to 25 percent. The 
mean annual precipitation is 23 inches, and mean annual 
air temperature is 48 degrees F. 

Worley soils are similar to the Setters soils and are 
near the Cald, Larkin, Southwick, and Thatuna soils. 
Setters soils have a mean annual soil temperature less 
than 47 degrees F. Cald soils are somewhat poorly 
drained soils on bottom lands and drainageways. Larkin, 
Southwick, and Thatuna soils have an average of less 
than 35 percent clay in the B2t horizon. 

Typical pedon of Worley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles northwest of Worley, 700 feet east 
and 1,320 feet north of the southwest corner of sec. 15, 
T. 47.N., A. 5 W: 


O1—1.5 inches to 0.25 inch; undecomposed and partial- 
ly decomposed needles and twigs. 

O2—0.25 inch to 0; decomposed needles and twigs. 

A11—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
thin platy structure that parts to moderate fine 
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granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, plastic; 
many very fine and fine and few medium roots; 
many very fine and few fine tubular pores; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 9 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure that 
parts to moderate fine granular; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky, plastic; many very fine, fine and few 
medium roots; many very fine and few fine tubular 
pores; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A13—9 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate medium subangular blocky — structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky, plastic; many 
very fine, fine, medium, and few coarse roots; many 
very fine and few fine tubular pores; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

A2—14 to 16 inches; pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; many very fine, fine, 
and medium roots; many very fine and common fine 
tubular pores; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B2it—16 to 37 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; strong medium and 
coarse prismatic structure that parts to strong 
medium and coarse angular blocky; extremely hard, 
extremely firm, very sticky, very plastic; common 
very fine, fine, medium, and few coarse roots; 
common very fine interstitial and few fine tubular 
pores; common fine soft manganese concretions; 
many thick clay films on ped faces and in pores; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—37 to 58 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
silty clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; strong medium prismatic structure that parts 
to strong medium angular blocky; extremely hard, 
extremely firm, very sticky, very plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; few very fine interstitial pores; many 
thick clay films on ped faces and in pores; thick lime 
coatings covering clay films, primarily on vertical 
faces of peds; many fine manganese concretions; 
neutral; gradual irregular boundary. 

B23t—58 to 80 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; strong fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; extremely hard, 
extremely firm, very sticky, very plastic; many thick 
clay films on ped faces and in pores; thick lime 
coatings covering clay films, mainly on vertical 
faces; neutral. 


The mean annual soil temperature ranges from 49 to 
51 degrees F. The umbric epipedon is 12 to 20 inches 
thick. Base saturation is 30 to 50 percent in the upper 
part of the solum and 60 to 80 percent in the lower part. 

The A1 horizon has value of 4 or 5 dry, 2 or 3 moist, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. The A2 horizon has value of 6 or 
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7 dry. The B2t horizon has hue of 7.5YR and 10YR and 
value of 5 or 6 dry, 4 or 5 moist. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 
1965. Readers interested in further details about the 
system should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (7). 

The system of classification has six categories. Begin- 
ning with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In 
this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected 
for the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or 
of factors that affect soil genesis. In table 18, the soils of 
the survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of 
dominant soil-forming processes that have taken place. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; 
soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. 
Each great group is identified by the name of a suborder 
and a prefix that suggests something about the proper- 
ties of the soil. An example is Haplaquents (Hap/, mean- 
ing simple horizons, plus aquent, the suborder of Enti- 
sols that have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other 
orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective 7ypic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Haplaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of similar physical and chemical properties that 
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affect management. Among the properties considered in 
horizons of major biological activity below plow depth are 
particle-size distribution, mineral content, temperature 
regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, consis- 
tence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and permanent 
cracks. A family name consists of the name of a sub- 
group and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are the 
class names for the soil properties used as family differ- 
entiae. An example is fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic, 
Typic Haplaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, consis- 
tence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation of the soils 


This section describes the factors of soil formation in 
the Kootenai County Soil Survey Area. 


Factors of soil formation 


Each soil is considered a natural body that has mor- 
phology resulting from combined effects of climate, living 
matter, parent material, relief, and time. The morphology 
of each soil, as expressed in its profile, reflects the 
effect of the particular set of genetic factors responsible 
for its formation (7). 

Soils differ in various parts of the survey area, be- 
cause different factors are dominant. For example, sandy 
soils have very little profile development because the 
parent material is of relatively recent deposition and con- 
tains large grains of quartz that are highly resistant to 
weathering. Other soils have distinct profile development 
because they had finer-textured parent material that had 
been in place for a longer time and contained only a few 
large grains of quartz. As shown by this example, soil- 
forming factors commonly interact with one another. 
Relief also interacts with other factors and changes the 
microclimate. This can cause changes in the kind and 
amount of organic matter. Thus, relief, climate, and living 
matter can all be changing at the same time. How the 
five soil-forming factors have influenced soil formation in 
the Kootenai County Soil Survey Area is discussed in the 
paragraphs that follow. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated layer on the 
earth's surface in which soils form. Most of the chemical 
and minerological composition of the soils is attributed to 
it. 

Parent material from which soils in Kootenai County 
Area have developed include eolian deposits, both loess 
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and volcanic ash, glacial outwash, alluvium, glaciolacus- 
trine sediment, and residuum from metamorphic and me- 
tasedimentary rocks mainly from the Precambrian era. 

Flows of essentially flat-lying basalt are throughout the 
area. In most places, this basalt is mantled with loess. 
On terrace escarpments and foot slopes the loess has 
been eroded away, exposing the basalt. Soils such as 
the Lacy, Bobbitt, Blinn, and Dorb formed in these areas. 
The basalt is highly fractured, and these soils conse- 
quently have high amounts of coarse fragments and are 
influenced by surface deposits of loess and volcanic ash. 

Thick loess deposits of differing ages mantle the 
basalt plateaus and the lower, gentler slopes of adjacent 
hills and ridges. These thick loess areas are mainly in 
the southwestern part of the county. The soils that 
formed in these areas are very deep and have a silt 
loam surface layer and a silt loam to silty clay subsoil. 
Some soils in this group are the Santa, Southwick, 
Taney, and Thatuna soils. 

Glacial outwash soils are located throughout the Rath- 
drum Prairie. This area was carved out by several cata- 
strophic floods during the Pleistocene epoch of geologi- 
cal history, and the rounded and smooth underlying 
coarse fragments reflect the continual action of water. 
Sails containing many coarse fragments, such as the 
Garrison, Avonville, Kootenai, and Bonner soils, are ex- 
amples of glacial outwash soils. These soils have also 
been influenced by loess and volcanic ash in varying 
amounts. 

Glaciolacustrine terraces are scattered throughout the 
county. The soils on these terraces formed in silty and 
sandy material deposited mainly by glacial lakes. Mokins 
and Chatcolet are examples of the silty soils. Selle soils 
are those formed in the more sandy, lake-laid deposits. 

Probably the largest geological units in the area of 
residual soils are included in the Belt Series of Precam- 
brian rocks. These metasedimentary rocks are through- 
out the area and include siltite, argillite, and quartzite. 
They are highly fractured rocks, and the soils that 
formed in material from them have a high percentage of 
coarse fragments. The Huckleberry, McCrosket, Arden- 
voir, and Tekoa soils are typical of this group. During the 
recent Quaternary period, these soils were also influ- 
enced by surface deposits of loess blown in from central 
Washington and volcanic ash from volcanic vents in the 
Cascade Mountains to the west. 

The other type of residual soils are formed in the 
metamorphosed, coarse or medium grained igneous 
rocks. These soils are also influenced by the loess and 
volcanic ash. Vassar, Spokane, Lenz, and Skalan soils 
are typical examples of soils formed from these meta- 
morphic rocks. 

Alluvial parent material is generally of local origin. It is 
washed from geological formations of the mountains that 
surround the valleys. Because of the wide variety of 
sedimentary, metamorphic, and igneous rock formations 
in the mountains, the alluvium is mixed. 

Alluvial materials differ in texture mainly because they 
were deposited in different ways. Alluvium on fans and 
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toe slopes generally has texture and other characteris- 
tics similar to that in the hills or on steeper slopes above 
it. Cald soils are mainly formed from the loess washed 
down from surrounding loess hills. Recent alluvium de- 
posited along the Coeur d’Alene River, and recent lake 
sediments have formed soils such as the Cougarbay. 
These soils on the flood plain formed from silty material 
being carried in and deposited by the floodwater. Peat 
soils, such as the Pywell soils, formed in areas of old 
ponds and lakes in the flood plains. 


Climate 


Climate functions directly in the accumulation of parent 
material and in the differentiation of soi) horizons in the 
Kootenai County Area. Temperature and rainfall govern 
rates of weathering of rocks and the decomposition of 
minerals and organic matter. They also influence leach- 
ing, eluviation, and illuviation. The climate in the Koo- 
tenai County Area is generally subhumid, characterized 
by warm, dry summers and cold, wet winters. Mountain- 
ous areas have cooler summers and colder winters than 
the valleys. Differences in annual rainfall and tempera- 
ture are associated with changes in elevation. The great- 
est amount of precipitation is in the higher mountains, 
where the season average is 50 inches or more in some 
places. Average annual precipitation in the Coeur 
d’Alene area is about 26 inches but decreases to about 
20 inches farther west across the Rathdrum Prairie. This 
area is generally the warmest, having an average annual 
temperature of about 47 degrees F. The coldest areas 
are in the higher mountains where the average annual 
temperature is 38 to 42 degrees F. 

Organic matter content is highest in the soils on the 
loess plains in the southwestern part of the county and 
on the Rathdrum Prairie in the western part. In these 
areas the climate is warmer and dryer, and grass vegeta- 
tion predominates. Loess soils such as the Southwick 
and Thatuna soils have a thick, dark surface layer high in 
humus content from the abundance of decaying, fibrous 
grass roots. These soils are also higher in exchangeable 
bases because of less leaching. Soils such as the Garri- 
son, Narcisse, and Avonville soils in the Rathdrum Prairie 
also have a dark surface layer high in content of organic 
matter. Soils in the colder, wetter mountains have a 
lighter colored surface layer and are lower in humus and 
bases. These soils, such as the Ardenvoir, Huckleberry, 
Moscow, and Ulricher soils, have vegetation of conifer- 
ous trees. The high precipitation on these soils is evi- 
denced by the leaching down and accumulation of iron 
and aluminum oxides. 


Relief 


Relief of the Kootenai County Area was mainly deter- 
mined by the past geological history. The area has four 
predominant physiographic units: the Selkirk and Coeur 
d’Alene Mountains, the Rathdrum Prairie, the Palouse 
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hills, and the Coeur d’Alene River Valley. Relief influ- 
ences the formation of soils in the county by its effect on 
drainage, erosion, air drainage, and variation in exposure 
to the sun and wind. 

The mountains are deeply dissected by drainageways. 
This dissection has formed long, winding ridges that 
have relatively steep side slopes. Some of the ridgetops 
are broad and have slopes ranging from 5 to 25 percent. 
Some ridgetops are narrower and have slopes of more 
than 25 percent. Because of the steep and very steep 
slopes, most of the soils are well drained to somewhat 
excessively drained. Geological erosion is active, and 
accelerated erosion has followed logging, fires, or other 
disturbances. Consequently, most of the soils are only 
moderately deep. Examples of moderately deep, steep, 
and very steep soils are those of the Huckleberry, Blinn, 
Lenz, Spokane, Moscow, and Tekoa soils. 

Relief causes variations in rainfall or effective mois- 
ture. Soils at the higher elevations on north-facing 
slopes, such as Ardenvoir soils, receive less direct sun- 
light, have colder soil temperatures, and retain moisture 
longer. Soils on south-facing slopes, such as the 
McCrosket soils, receive more sunlight, have warmer soil 
temperatures, and dry out faster. These differences de- 
termine the kind of vegetation that grows on the soil 
and, consequently, its organic matter. Generally, there is 
more leaching of exchangeable bases from the soils that 
have moisture. 

Relief in the Rathdrum Prairie is nearly level to undu- 
lating. The western end of the Prairie or outwash piain is 
broad, and the soils in this area are warmer. The 
outwash plain curves north and narrows, and the soils 
there have a colder temperature, increased precipitation, 
and more coniferous vegetation. 

The Coeur d’Alene River Valley is flat and has slopes 
of less than 2 percent. Because of level topography, 
drainage is poor and drainage outlets are lacking. This 
causes a high or fluctuating water table in the soils. The 
Cougarbay and Ramsdeil soils formed along the flood 
plain. They have underlying horizons that are gleyed and 
mottled because of the poor drainage. 

Several alluvial soils are throughout the Kootenai 
County Area. They formed in nearly level, narrow drain- 
ageways and drainage basins. Water tables are often 
high, and drainage is poor. The Porrett, Cald, and Pot- 
latch soils are examples. 


Living matter 


Living matter consisting of plant and animal life has a 
significant function in the process of soil formation. The 
kind and amount of vegetation that grows on a soil over 
a long period of time has a strong influence on the kind, 
amount, and position of the organic matter in the soil. 

Some of the soils on the loess-covered hills in the 
southwestern part of the county formed under grass 
vegetation. The abundance of fibrous roots adds much 
humus to the soil, and the organic matter content can be 
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as high as 5 percent. Micro-organisms are very active in 
these soils and have influenced the dark color, structure, 
and physical condition of the Thatuna, Southwick, and 
Larkin soils. The soils in the western end of the Rath- 
drum Prairie also formed under grassland. The deep, 
dark colored surface layer of the Garrison and Avonville 
soils indicates the abundance of organic matter. 

The poorly drained soils of the flood plains and drain- 
ageways, such as the Cougarbay, Seelovers, and Cald 
soils, formed under water-loving grasses, sedges, and 
forbs. These soils are generally high in organic matter 
because of the abundance of plants growing on them. 
They provide good habitat for micro-organisms, which 
leads to decomposition of the organic matter and its 
incorporation into the soil. The dark surface layer of 
these soils indicates that this soil-forming process is ac- 
tively at work. 

The living matter in the soils of the higher mountains is 
generally not decomposing as rapidly. This is mainly be- 
cause of the colder temperatures. 


Time 


Time is required for soil formation, which proceeds in 
stages, none of which is distinct. It is not possible to be 
sure when one stage in soil formation ends and another 
begins. Studying soil formation in stages, however, is 
simply a way of looking at the continuous process one 
part at a time. In Kootenai County Area, stages of these 
processes are expressed by horizon differentiation within 
each soil. 

In general, soils on the flood plains are young. Soils 
such as the Cald and Cougarbay soils have developed in 
unconsolidated sediment that was recently laid down. 
These soils have been influenced enough by soil-forming 
processes to have an A horizon and leaching of bases. 

Such soils as the Setters and Worley soils are on old, 
loess-covered hills and are the oldest and most strongly 
developed soils in the survey area. They had time for the 
translocation of silicate clays, which is indicated by the 
abrupt change in texture from the A horizon to the B2t 
horizon. 

Soils in the mountains and foothills differ somewhat in 
degree of development. Young soils, such as the Brickel 
soils, have steep and very steep slopes. They are shal- 
low to moderately deep over bedrock and have a thin A 
horizon, because soils in this position lose soil material 
by geological erosion nearly as fast as it forms. McCros- 
ket soils are also relatively young, but are less suscepti- 
ble to erosion. They have had enough time for accumu- 
lation of more organic matter in the surface and some 
chemical alteration of primary minerals. Soils such as the 
Schumacher, Skalan, and Tekoa soils are intermediate in 
age. They have had enough time for translocation of 
silicate clays, which is indicated by changes in color, 
texture, structure, and consistence of the B2t horizon. 

Soils of the outwash plains in the Rathdrum Prairie are 
intermediate to young in age. The dark surface layer of 
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the grassland soils, such as Garrison and Avonville soils, 
and the chemical alteration in the subsoil indicate 
enough time for the soil-forming proceses to influence 
their developmert. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soll. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alkalinity, soil. The degree or intensity of alkalinity in a 
soil, expressed by a value>7.0 for the soil pH. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclalm. An area difficult to reclaim after the re- 
moval of soil for construction and other uses. Reve- 
getation and erosion contro! are extremely difficult. 

Association, soll. A group of soils geographically asso- 
ciated in a characteristic repeating pattern and de- 
fined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Avallable water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
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of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


inches 
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Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation exchange properties is saturated with ex- 
changeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total cation ex- 
change capacity. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, sub- 
ject to flooding. 

Bulk density, soll. The weight of a unit volume of soil. 

Calcareous soll. A soil containing enough calcium car- 
bonate (commonly combined with magnesium car- 
bonate) to effervesce (fizz) visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. A soil having measur- 
able amounts of calcium carbonate or magnesium 
carbonate. 

Channery soll. A soil that is, by volume, more than 15 
percent thin, flat fragments of sandstone, shale, 
slate, limestone, or schist as much as 6 inches 
along the longest axis. A single piece is called a 
fragment. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that loosen the subsoil and 
bring clods to the surface. A form of emergency 
tillage to control soil blowing. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Claypan. A slowly permeable soil horizon that contains 
much more clay than the horizons above it. A clay- 
pan is commonly hard when dry and plastic or stiff 
when wet. 

Climax vegetation. The stabilized plant community on a 
particular site. The plant cover reproduces itself and 
does not change so long as the environment re- 
mains the same. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 10 
inches (2 millimeters to 25 centimeters) in diameter. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soll. Sand or loamy 
sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
base of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. |rreguiar or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
contro! measures on a complex slope is difficult. 
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Complex, soll. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
occurring in such an intricate pattern that they 
cannot be shown separately on a soil map at the 
selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretlons. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The composi- 
tion of most concretions is unlike that of the sur- 
rounding soil. Manganese and iron oxide are 
common compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soll. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing 
crops in strips that follow the contour. Strips of 
grass or close-growing crops are alternated with 
strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Control! section. The part of the soil on which classifica- 
tion is based. The thickness varies among different 
kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of the soil 
profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 or 80 
inches (1 or 2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earth- 
moving equipment. The soil sloughs easily. 

Decreasers. The most heavily grazed climax range 
plants. Because they are the most palatable, they 
are the first to be destroyed by overgrazing. 

Deferred grazing. A delay in grazing until range plants 
have reached a specified stage in growth. Grazing is 
deferred in order to increase the vigor of forage and 
to allow desirable plants to produce seed. Con- 
strasts with continuous grazing and rotation grazing. 
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Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, gen- 
erally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas by 
diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are com- 
monly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some 
are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained. —Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately weil drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly re- 
stricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless artifi- 
cial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained 
soils commonly have a slowly pervious layer, a high 
water table, additional water from seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
sults from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
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surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents. 

Drumlin. A low, smooth, elongated oval hill, mound, or 
ridge of compact glacial till. The longer axis is paral- 
lel to the path of the glacier and commonly has a 
blunt nose pointing in the direction from which the 
ice approached. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have re- 
ceived material are illuvial. 

Eollan soll material. Earthy parent material accumulated 
through wind action; commonly refers to sandy ma- 
terial in dunes or to loess in blankets on the surface. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic proc- 
esses acting over long geologic periods and result- 
ing in the wearing away of mountains and the build- 
ing up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Esker (geology). A narrow, winding ridge of stratified 
gravelly and sandy drift deposited by a stream flow- 
ing in a tunnel beneath a glacier. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not 
provide a source of gravel or sand for construction 
purposes. 

Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore productivity 
through accumulation of moisture. Summer fallow is 
common in regions of limited rainfall where cereal 
grains are grown. The soil is tilled for at least one 
growing season for weed control and decomposition 
of plant residue. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fibric soll material (peat). The least decomposed of all 
organic soil material. Peat contains a large amount 
of well preserved fiber that is readily identifiable ac- 
cording to botanical origin. Peat has the lowest bulk 
density and the highest water content at saturation 
of all organic soil material. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soll. Sandy clay, silty 
clay, and clay. 
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Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and tides. Frequency, duration, and probable 
dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, common, occasional, and 
frequent. None means that flooding is not probable; 
rare that is is unlikely but possible under unusual 
weather conditions; common that it is likely under 
normal conditions; occasional that it occurs on an 
average of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that 
it occurs on an average of more than once in 2 
years. Duration is expressed as very brief if less 
than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more 
than 7 days. Probable dates are expressed in 
months; November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or commonly covering swamps and marshes 
is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic ani- 
mals. Forage can be grazed or cut for hay. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in po- 
rosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under pres- 
sure rather than to deform slowly. 

Frost action. Freezing and thawing of soil moisture. 
Frost action can damage structures and plant roots. 

Genesis, soll. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Glacial drift (geology). Pulverized and other rock materi- 
al transported by glacial ice and then deposited. 
Also the sorted and unsorted material deposited by 
streams flowing from glaciers. 

Glacial outwash (geology). Gravel, sand, and silt, com- 
monly stratified, deposited by glacial melt water as it 
flows from glacial ice. 

Glacial till (geology). Unsorted, nonstratified glacial drift 
consisting of clay, silt, sand, and boulders transport- 
ed and deposited by glacial ice. 

Glaciofluvial deposits (geology). Material moved by gla- 
ciers and subsequently sorted and deposited by 
streams flowing from the melting ice. The deposits 
are stratified and occur as kames, eskers, deltas, 
and outwash plains. 

Glaciolacustrine deposits. Material ranging from fine 
clay to sand derived from glaciers and deposited in 
glacial lakes mainly by glacial melt water. Many de- 
posits are interbedded or laminated. 
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Gleyed soll. A soil having one or more neutral gray 
horizons as a result of waterlogging and lack of 
oxygen. The term “'gleyed” also designates gray ho- 
rizons and horizons having yellow and gray mottles 
as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as pro- 
tection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravelly soll materlal. Material that is 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to 
the kind of environment in which a plant or animal 
normally lives, as opposed to the range or geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or layer. 
The soil material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is 
cemented by iron oxide, silica, calcium carbonate, or 
other substance. 

Hemic soil material (mucky peat). Organic soil material 
intermediate in degree of decomposition between 
the less decomposed fibric and the more decom- 
posed sapric material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. The major horizons of 
mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming 
at or near the surface in which an accumulation of 
humified organic matter is mixed with the mineral 
material. Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of 
which was originally part of a B horizon. 

AZ horizon.A mineral horizon, mainly a residual con- 
centration of sand and silt high in content of resis- 
tant minerals as a result of the loss of silicate clay, 
iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

8 horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The 8 horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics such as (1) 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) prismatic or blocky struc- 
ture; (3) redder or browner colors than those in the 
A horizon; or (4) a combination of these. The com- 
bined A and B horizons are generally called the 
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solum, or true soil. If a soil does not have a B 
horizon, the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Roman numeral Il precedes 
the letter C. 

FR layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologlc soll groups. Refers to soils grouped accord- 
ing to their runoff-producing characteristics. The 
chief consideration is the inherent capacity of soil 
bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The slope 
and the kind of plant cover are not considered but 
are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are 
assigned to four groups. In group A are soils having 
a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet and 
having a low runoff potential. They are mainly deep, 
well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at 
the other extreme, are soils having a very slow infil- 
tration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is un- 
drained. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Increasers. Species in the climax vegetation that in- 
crease in amount as the more desirable plants are 
reduced by close grazing. Increasers commonly are 
the shorter plants and the less palatable to live- 
stock. 

Infiltratlon. The downward entry of water into the imme- 
diate surface of soil or other material, as contrasted 
with percolation, which is movement of water 
through soil layers or material. 

Invaders. On range, plants that encroach into an area 
and grow after the climax vegetation has been re- 
duced by grazing. Generally, invader plants follow 
disturbance of the surface. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in pro- 

duction of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed uni- 
formly over the field. 
Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled dis- 
tribution. 
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Krotovinas. —Burrows of animals, especially rodents, 
that modify the soil. 

Lacustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake 
water and exposed when the water level is lowered 
or the elevation of the land is raised. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Light textured soll. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil materia! that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Medium textured soll. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in miner- 
alogical composition, chemical composition, or struc- 
ture by heat, pressure, and movement. Nearly all 
such rocks are crystalline. 

Metasedimentary. Refers to metamorphic rock of sedi- 
mentary origin. 

Mineral soll. Soil that is mainly minera! material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural 
soil, are too nearly inaccessible for orderly examina- 
tion, or cannot otherwise be feasibly classified. 

Moderately coarse textured (moderately light tex- 
tured) soil. Sandy loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy tex- 
tured) soll. Clay loam, sandy clay loam, and silty 
clay loam. 

Montmorillonite. A fine, platy, alumino-silicate clay min- 
eral that expands and contracts with the absorption 
and loss of water. It has a high cation-exchange 
capacity and is plastic and sticky when wet. 

Moraine (geology). An accumulation of earth, stones, 
and other debris deposited by a glacier. Some types 
are terminal, lateral, medial, and ground. 

Morphology, soll. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soll. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct. and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 
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Muck. Dark colored, finely divided, well decomposed or- 
ganic soil material mixed with mineral soil material. 
The content of organic matter is more than 20 per- 
cent. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant essen- 
tial to its growth, and used by it in the production of 
food and tissue. Plant nutrients are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, 
manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other 
elements obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen obtained from the air and water. 

Outwash, glacial. Stratified sand and gravel produced 
by glaciers and carried, sorted, and deposited by 
water that originated mainly from the melting of gla- 
cial ice. Glacial outwash is commonly in valleys on 
landforms known as valley drains, outwash terraces, 
eskers, kame terraces, kames, outwash pans, or 
deltas. 

Outwash plain. A landform of mainly sandy or coarse 
textured material of glaciofluvial origin. An outwash 
plain is commonly smooth; where pitted, it is gener- 
ally low in relief. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. The 
word “pan” is commonly combined with other words 
that more explicitly indicate the nature of the layer; 
for example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, 
and traffic pan. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated 
organic and mineral material in which soil forms. 
Consolidated bedrock is not yet parent material by 
this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a gran- 
ule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly. The slow movement of water through the 
soil adversely affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to trans- 
mit water or air, measured as the number of inches 
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per hour that water moves downward through the 

saturated soil. Terms describing permeability are: 
VOty BOW seers denen mideois less than 0.06 inch 

0.06 to 0.20 inch 

Pccsues 0.2 to 0.6 inch 

0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 


Moderately slow. 
Mocerate.............. 


Moderately rapid............60 2 ene 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
FRA DIG issvsscesacsscdssereitasosisvsestvtstentsonenseisiae 6.0 to 20 inches 
Very rapid .. more than 20 inches 


Phase, soll. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in 
the soil classification system based on differences in 
the soil that affect its management. A soil series, for 
example, may be divided into phases on the basis of 
differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characteristic that affects management. These 
differences are too small to justify separate series. 

Piping. Moving water forms subsurface tunnels or pipe- 
like cavities in the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to a plastic state. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a soil material consisting 
mainly of particles of nearly the same size. Because 
there is little difference in size of the particles, den- 
sity can be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under specif- 
ic management. Productivity is measured in terms of 
output, or harvest, in relation to input. 

Profile, soll. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Range. (or rangeland). Land that for the most part, pro- 
duces native plants suitable for grazing by livestock; 
includes land supporting some forest trees. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 

Extramely acid...........c008 Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid.. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid...... .5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid... 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid... 6.1 to 6.5 
6.6 to 7.3 

7.4 to 7.8 

sage -7.9 to 8.4 

Strongly alkaline......... 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline.................. .1 and higher 


Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulates over disintegrating rock. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow 
over a layer that greatly restricts roots. See Root 
zone. 
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Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream chan- 
nels from a drainage area. The water that flows off 
the surface of the land without sinking in is called 
surface runoff; that which enters the ground before 
reaching surface streams is called ground water 
runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in di- 
ameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sapric soll material (muck). The most highly decom- 
posed of all organic soil material. Muck has the least 
amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk density, and 
the lowest water content at saturation of all organic 
soil material. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of sedi- 
mentary rock are conglomerate, formed from gravel; 
sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed from 
clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses of 
calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Series, soll. A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except 
for the texture of the A or surface horizon, are simi- 
lar in all profile characteristics and in arrangement in 
the soil profile. Among these characteristics are 
color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and 
mineralogical and chemical composition. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and runoff water. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site Index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, slicken- 
sides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces on the 
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steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and col- 
umns;, and in swelling clayey soils, where there is 
marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 
100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 mm in 
equivalent diameter and ranging between specified 
size limits. The names and sizes of separates recog- 
nized in the United States are as follows: 


Millime- 
ters 

V@ry COArSE SANG... cc teteteteeeeeeeereetnees 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse sand........ .. 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand.. 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand........ 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand ..0.10 to 0.05 
SHY cctv aaah meee 0.05 to 0.002 
GIAY cases enceassroetbeteeseescectatactenenceseneseeneper Less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the mate- 
rial in these horizons are unlike those of the underly- 
ing material. The living roots and plant and animal 
activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stratifled. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers 
to geologic material. Layers in soils that result from 
the processes of soil formation are called horizons; 
those inherited from the parent material are called 
strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrange- 
ment of strips or bands which provide vegetative 
barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soll. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates that are 
separated from adjoining aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—p/aty (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than hori- 
zontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky 
(angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by itself, 
as in dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering 
without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil, to provide protec- 
tion from soil blowing and water erosion after har- 
vest, during preparation of a seedbed for the next 
crop, and during the early growing period of the new 
crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Tilling a soil below normal plow depth, ordi- 
narily to shatter a hardpan or claypan. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
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in content of organic matter than the overlying sur- 
face layer. 

Summer fallow. The tillage of uncropped land during 
the summer to control weeds and allow storage of 
moisture in the soil for the growth of a later crop. A 
practice common in semiarid regions, where annual 
precipitation is not enough to produce a crop every 
year. Summer fallow is frequently practiced before 
planting winter grain. 

Terminal moraine. A belt of thick glacial drift that gener- 
ally marks the termination of important glacial ad- 
vances. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is 
generally built so that the field can be farmed. A 
terrace intended mainly for drainage has a deep 
channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. Tha basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, foamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
Silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or ‘ very 
fine.” 

Till plain. An extensive flat to undulating area underlain 
by glacial till. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil 
structure, as related to the growth of plants. Good 
tilth refers to the friable state and is associated with 
high noncapillary porosity and stable structure. A soil 
in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and 
difficult to till. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Trace elements. The chemical elements in soils, in only 
extremely small amounts, essential to plant growth. 
Examples are zinc, cobalt, manganese, copper, and 
iron. 

Tuff. A compacted deposit that is 50 percent or more 
volcanic ash and dust. 

Unstable fill. Risk of caving or sloughing on banks of fill 
material. 

Valley fill. In glaciated regions, material deposited in 
stream valleys by glacial melt water. In nongiaciated 
regions, alluvium deposited by heavily loaded 
streams emerging from hills or mountains and 
spreading sediments onto the lowland as a series of 
adjacent alluvial fans. 

Variant, soll. A soil having properties sufficiently differ- 
ent from those of other known soils to justify a new 
series name, but the limited geographic soil area 
does not justify creation of a new series. 


Varlegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors as- 


sumed to be inherited from the parent material 
rather than to be the result of poor drainage. 


Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying 


rock material that is wholly saturated with water. 
Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. An apparent water tabie is indicated by the 
level at which water stands in an uncased borehole 
after adequate time is allowed for adjustment in the 
surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostat- 
ic head, generally beneath an impermeable layer. 
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When this layer is penetrated, the water level rises 
in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or 
perched, water table is separated from a lower one 
by a dry zone. 


Weathering. All physical and chemical changes pro- 


duced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth's surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


TABLES 
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TABLE 1.-+TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Recorded in the period 1951-71 at Kellogg, Idaho] 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Recorded in the period 1951-71 at Kellogg, Idaho] 


Probability 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 
later than-- June 03 
2 years in 10 


later than-- May 28 


later than-- May 16 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall; 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- October 09 {September 14 {September 01 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- October 17 }September 24 ;September 10 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- October 12 {September 26 
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TABLE 3.-~GROWING SEASON 


[Recorded in the period 1951-71 at Kellogg, Idaho] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


' 
H 
Probability |!” Higher. Higher | Higher 
H than : than H than 
' 2u F | 28 F ! 32 F 
1 i 1 
1 I ' 
Tt —Days | Days | bay 

ays ays ays 

9 years in 10 } 171 i 137 ' 98 
1 H ' 
i) ! i) 

8 years in 10 } 185 i 150 { 110 
' I 1 
' i ' 

5 years in 10 } 211 ' 176 i 133 
iy ' 1 
! 1 1 

2 years in 10 }{ 237 H 201 H 1595 
t I 1 
? ! 1 

1 year in 10 | 250 \ 214 Hl 167 
1 1 ' 
? ' ' 
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TABLE 4.+-ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


SS ES se rt er - 
Map 3 Soil name iPercent 
symbol} { 
SyMOO: Bi ee ee eS —— a aaa aa 
i 
101 iAquic Xerofluvents, nearly level----------------------~--------- 22-22-22 nn =e I 0.3 
102 tAvonville gravelly coarse sandy loam, 0 to 20 percent slopes ' 0.2 
103 t{Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes-------~---- | 4,2 
104 |Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes---------- H 0.1 
105 Blinn stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes~-----------~----------~------ i 1.7 
106 iBlinn stony loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes-- H 1.1 
107 {Bonner silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes------------ H 1.8 
108 iBonner gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 Percen’ slopes------------ H 1.6 
109 iBrickel-Rubble land association : 0.5 
110 iCald silt loam------~-------------------------------- | 0.7 
111 iCald-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent slopes---~-------- t 0.1 
412 }Chatcolet cobbly loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes--------- ------ H 0.9 
113 }Chatcolet cobbly loam, 25 to 65 percent slopes-------------- H 0.3 
114 ;Chatcolet-Rubson silt loams, 5 to 20 percent slopes--------- H 0.3 
115 {Cougarbay silt loam-----~--+------------~--------------------- ' 0.4 
116 ;Divers-Brickel association, 45 to 75 percent slopes--------- { 1.1 
117 {Dorb silt loam, 5 to 35 pereent slopes--------------- i 0.5 
118 iDystrochreptic Arents, 0 to 20 percent slopes-------- H 0.2 
119 Garrison gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes--~-------- ! 3.4 
120 ;Garrison very stony silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes- | 0.3 
121 Pits, Brave leq-----2--- 20 -ne en eee nen nn= ware wenn meen nw enn I # 
122 {Huckleberry silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes--------- H 0.1 
123 iHuckleberry silt loam, 35 to 75 percent slopes----------=---- | 2.4 
124 |}Huckleberry~Ardenvoir association, 20 to 35 percent slopes-- i 0.9 
125 |Huckleberry~Ardenvoir association, 35 to 60 percent slopes-- | 5.7 
126 \Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes---------- H 4.2 
127 {Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes- H 0.4 
128 iKootenai cobbly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes----- H 1.3 
129 {Kootenai~Bonner complex, 0 to 20 percent slopes------ H 2.4 
130 ikKootenai-Rathdrum association, 0 to 20 percent slopes H 0.7 
131 Kruse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes----~---------- H 0.2 
132 IKruse silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes H 1.0 
133 Kruse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes~-----~------- | 1.7 
134 iKruse-Ulricher association, 35 to 65 percent slopes-- H 2.3 
135 jLacy-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 35 percent slopes---- ! 0.7 
136 }Lacy-Bobbitt association, 5 to 35 percent slopes---------- H 1.7 
137 iLacy-Bobbitt association, 35 to 65 percent slopes-------~- H We5 
138 iLarkin silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes--~----- en---- H 0.6 
139 jLarkin silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes------------ H 0.1 
140 iLarkin gilt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded------- i o.4 
141 iLatahco-Thatuna gilt loams, 0 to 7 percent slopes------ H 0.1 
12 j}Lenz loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes---------------------- H 0.7 
VW43 |Lenz very stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes-- H 0.2 
144 {Lenz complex, 35 to 65 percent Slopes--~--------~---- H 2.0 
1u5 tLenz-Spokane-Rock outcrop association, 30 to 55 percent Biepeseoe Hi 0.7 
146 iMeCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 20 to 35 percent slopes-------- - 1.3 
147 \McCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 65 percent slopes---- \ 4.9 
148 iMeCrosket-Tekoa association, 35 to 65 percent slopes-------- H 2.8 
149 tMcGuire-Marble association, 0 to 7 percent slopes---- H 3.0 
150 iMeGuire-Marble association, 20 to 45 percent slopes-- I 0.1 
151 iMokins silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes-~------------ H 0.6 
152 iMokins silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes H 0.3 
153 {Mokins silt loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes H 0.2 
154 iMokins-Chatcolet complex, 5 to 20 percent slopes------------------~---------------- H 0.4 
155 ;Moscow loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes-------~--------------~------------------------- H 0.5 
156 tNarcisse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes- - - ' 0.2 
157 iPorrett silt loam--------~---------------- - \ 0.1 
158 +Potlatech silt loam - H 0.3 
159 |}Pywell muck-------------~----~---- - ! 1.2 
160 iRamsdell silt loam -- : 0.2 
161 :Rathdrum silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes----- - H 0.3 
162 }Rathdrum-Bonner complex, 0 to 7 percent slopes - 1 0.3 
163 [Rock Outcrop------------------+-----4---------- - { 0.5 
164 tRubson=Mokins complex, O to 20 percent slopes- -- H 0.5 
165 {Santa silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes----~--- - H 0.5 
166 iSanta silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes------- - H 2.9 
167 {Santa silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes-------- - } 0.3 
168 {Santa Variant gilt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes- - H 0.4 
169 {Schumacher silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes-----------------~------~-----------~------ H 0.1 
170 {Schumacher silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes------------------ een n-ne nn nnn ee | 3,639 | 0.7 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS--Continued 


> e ixc— uum —-—__—_- 


a 


i) 
Map {| Soil name iPercent 
Symboli i 
iS SAS asa ett 

171 tSchumacher-Skalan association, 20 to 35 percent slopes---------~-~-~~-----+-------~-- E 
172 {Schumacher-Skalan association, 35 to 65 percent slopes-- ¥ 
173 iSeelovers-Potlatch complex--------~-------------------~ . 
174 |Selle fine sandy loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes-- A 
175 iSetters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes------------- ‘ 
176 iSetters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded---- 

77 iSkalan gravelly loam, 5 to 25 percent slopese----------- 

178 {Skalan-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 30 percent slopes------~---- 

179 iSlickens--2----<-5-------- ocean --- ween n----- 

180 Southwick silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes------ 


181 iSouthwick silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
182 iSouthwick silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
183 1Spokane loam, 5 to 30 percent slopes---- 


184 {Spokane loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes---------------- 
185 {Spokane~Moscow association, 35 to 65 percent slopes-- 
186 iTaney silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes--------------- 


187 Taney silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes--------- 
188 iTaney silt loam, 3 to 25 percent slopes, eroded-- 


HRP OMNSOASEAWNND = NNN —ANWWN DY 2 NO HW NWS WwO 


oaoo0c*eonm]-oo0oo00000CO]-NMnH 000000 02 000000 


189 iTekoa gravelly silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes------~-------~----~----~----------- 
190 iTekoa gravelly silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
191 iTekoa gravelly silt loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes 
192 iTekoa extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 35 percent slopese-------- ween nee ----------- | 539 
193 {Treble gravelly fine sandy loam, 20 to 55 percent slopeS----~3---enenn-- nen n n-ne H 175 
194 iTreble-Rock outcrop association, 20 to 65 percent slopes--------------------- 823 
195 iUlricher loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes-------------------------~---------~----- 1,539 ‘ 
196 i{Ulricher loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes---~---------~-----~-----~-------------------- 2,831 ‘ 
197 iUlricher stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes--<------- ene ee---- wee eenne-e eee ee ne --- 1,988 
198 iVassar silt loam, 5 to 30 percent slopes----- Pe eee 8,660 ‘ 
199 iVassar silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopeS-n~--n02--e rece nn - n-ne eee n nee ence H 40,279 
200 iVassar-Rock outcrop complex, 20 to 55 percent slopes-----2-------ene- n-ne nnn nono e H 2,014 
201 {Vassar-Moscow association, 5 to 35 percent slopes--------------- eroe---- eereennn- --} 3,178 : 
202 {Vassar-Moscow association, 35 to 65 percent slopes--------------------------------- H 4,090 ‘ 
203 tWorley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes------------------------------------------ H 399 ‘, 
204 iWorley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded--~----- ye oe eee nnn ne een nnn ----- H 448 
{ dsof ree oe MAS 
| Total-----2--------- wen eeen none wenn nncene wero en----- were een --- 2 ee ----- = { 513,000 100.0 
1 
1 


* Less than 0.1 percent, 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Yields 
Absence of a yield indicates that the 


those in the I columns are for irrigated soils. 


are those that can be expected under a high level of management. 


{Yields in the N columns are for nonirrigated soils; 


soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.-~YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-~Continued 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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See map unit description for the 


Tanimal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 
2This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY AREA, IDAHO 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed, 


information 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Brickell part. 


TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


was not available] 


1 

\Ordi- | 
tnationijErosion 
tsymbol {hazard 


I ' 
Blinn; { | 
105, 106--~--------- {| 3f {Severe 
H ' 
! i 
} i 
! ' 
' 7 
1 1 
| I 
Bonner: 1 { 
107, 108------~-~-- 20 iSight 
' 
H i 
i i 
' ' 
4 i) 
i I 
Chatcolet: H H 
112------+-------+-- t 10 }Moderate 
1 it 
’ i) 
| i 
H H 
' 1 
! i) 
i I 
i I 
I i 
113-<-------- s-----} ir |Severe 
H i 
; ! 
1 ‘ 
i) i) 
1 1 
1 ! 
i i 
1 1 
i] i] 
I ! 
Vq14: i ' 
Chatcolet part----| Jo {Moderate 
1 1 
| i 
' ‘ 
, ' 
' i 
' { 
| ' 
| ! 
Rubson part------- | lo |Moderate 
ae. 
' ’ 
1 1 
1 rt 
4 l 
4 | 
' ' 
4 1 
' | 
Divers: } i 
1416: H ' 
Divers part------- { 4r {Severe 
i 1 
H H 
' ! 
! H 
i H 
{ i 
{ ! 
1 t 
f 1 
i i 


See footnote 


at end of table. 


anagement concerns 


quip- 
ment 


a 


{Seedling} 


limita-{mortal- 


tion 


ity 


tcompeti- 


Plant 


T_ Potential productivity 


< 


otentia roduc 
al productivt 


Common trees 


Severe 


Slight 


Slight 


Severe 


Slight 


Moderate 


Severe 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


tion 
a 


Severe 


Severe 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


|Ponderosa pine------ 
iWestern larche------ 
| Douglas-fir--------- : 
iWestern white pine--| 
|Lodgepole pine----~-- H 


i} 
' 
‘Grand fir-----------| 
1 
i) 
t 


'Grand fir----------- 
| Douglas-fir--------- } 
{Ponderosa pine------ { 
;Western larch------- H 
tLodgepole pine------ H 


{Western hemlock---<-- 
iWestern redcedar---- 
!Grand fir---~------- 
}Western larch----- -- 
| Douglas-fir------- -- 
;Lodgepole pine------ 
' 


1 
}Western white pine--} 
1 
i 
\ 
\ 
i 


' 

iWestern white pine-- 
tWestern hemlock----- 
iWestern redcedar----; 
[Grand fir----------- ! 
tWestern larch------- | 
| Douglas-fir-------<-- 
{Lodgepole pine------ 


Western white pine-- 
iWestern hemlock----- 
iWestern redcedar---- 
iGrand fir~------- 
\Western larch-- 
| Douglas-fir---- 
iLodgepole pine------ 


' 

iWestern nemlock 
Western redcedar----{ 
{Western white pine--} 
\Grand fir----------- H 
i Douglas-fir--------~ 
iWestern larch------- | 


tEngelmann spruce---- 
}Subalpine fir------- 
{Douglas-fir--------- i 
{Grand fir----------- ' 
{Western white pine--j 
Western larch------- 


ro 


SYe 


Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir, 
western white 


Douglas-fir, 
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Absence of an entry indicates that 


Trees to plant 


pine. 


ponderosa pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
grand fir, 
western white 


Douglas-fir, 
grand fir, 
western white 


Douglas-fir, 
grand fir, 
western white 


Grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, 
western white 


Douglas-fir, 
grand fir. 


pine, 


pine. 


pine. 


pine. 


156 SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
T T Management concerns T Potential productivit T es 
Soil name and {Ordi- | Equip- T i | 
map symbol |nation|Eroston | ment |Seedling| Plant | Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- |competi-} tindex] 
___| tion | it | tion } Hl i 
St ee a 
t | t | i | | It 
Dorb: ! | i | i i i 
117 ---------------- | 1f |Moderate!Moderate/Slight {Slight [Western white pine--| 80 }|Douglas-fir, 
{ i 1 H \ Western redcedar-~--| --- | grand fir, 
H H ! H H {Western hemlock--~--- { --- | western white pine. 
H { H H { iGrand fir---------~- | --- } 
| | { { ! | Douglas-fir-~------~- | --- | 
! ! | ! I |Western larch------- | ==—= | 
|! H |Lodgepole pine------ | --- 
| | | 
Huckleberry: | | I | | | | | 
122 nn ene nn nnn ne ene ft ir {Severe |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Grand fireeeus22---- {| 61 |Douglas-fir, 
| } | { I |Western white pine--{| 75 | grand fir, 
| | | | { |Western redcedar----| --- | western white pine. 
t | { | | Western larch------- [--- 
i | | H | {Douglas-fir--------- bisss 4 
| i I ! | | i | 
123 -~ se cece en enne-- } Ir {Severe {Severe {Slight {ModerateiGrand fir----------- { 61 |Douglas-fir, 
{ | H { | \Western white pine--! 75 | grand fir, 
{ I { I | IWestern redcedar----{ --- | western white pine. 
{ I i t ' {Western larch------- 1 --- | 
| t i | H {Douglas-fir-~------- { --- | 
| i i H | | i | 
W124; { I ! | I | I i 
Huckleberry part--| 1r {Severe |Moderate|Slight |ModerateiGrand fir----------- | 61 |Douglas-fir, 
| H | | } [Western white pine--| 75 | grand fir, 
| | | | I IWestern redcedar----| --= | western white pine, 
| | | | ' {Western larcheeo----- <== °| 
| | ! | | | Douglas-fir--------- --- | 
| ! 1 | { | | 
Ardenvoir part----| 3r [Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Severe {Douglas-fir--- --- |Douglas-fir, 
! { | | | Ponderosa pine 98 | ponderosa pine, 
H ! i | H {Grand fir---------~- 58 | grand fir. 
} | H | i }Western larch------- --- | 
| H ' | | | | 
V425; { ! | | I { 
Huckleberry part--} ir [Severe {Severe {Slight |ModeratejGrand fire---------- { 61 {[Douglas-fir, 
} { ! i | {Western white pine--| 75 | grand fir, 
H { | i H {Western redcedar----| --- | western white pine. 
| ! { | H iWestern larchew-----| --= | 
| J | i a aia -o--- | --- | 
i | { | | 
Ardenvoir parte---| j3r {Severe |Severe j|Moderate}|Severe |Douglas-fir--------~+ --- |Douglas-fir, 
| \ I | | [Ponderosa pine 98 | ponderosa pine, 
| i | | | {Grand fireweue 58 | grand fir. 
| | | | H {Western larch woe | 
! | | i | i i 
Kootenai: | | | { H I i 
126, 128----------- { 4f JSlight {Slight {Severe |ModerateiPonderosa pine------ } 77 |Ponderosa pine, 
t ' | H iDouglas-fir aeeen---- | --- | Douglas-fir. 
i } i H ' | i 
12] ---------------- t 4f |Moderate|Moderate|Severe {Moderate} Ponderosa pine------ | 77 {Ponderosa pine, 
i i I ! | | Douglas-fir--------- | 2-= | Douglas-fir. 
| / ' i l ! | i 
1129: I i { t ' | I i 
Kootenai part----- | 4f {Slight {Slight [Severe ;Moderate}Ponderosa pine--~--- | 77 {Ponderosa pine, 
H | i peueresne 4 worn e---- | =--= | Douglas-fir. 
i \ i | | 
Bonner part------- 1 20 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Severe iGrand fir----------- | 62 |Douglas-fir, 
| } 1 ! | | Douglas-fir----~----- | 101 | ponderosa pine. 
! | ! | ' }Ponderosa pine------ It sores 
\ | ! i I {Western larch------- a 
I | H i |\Lodgepole pine------~- | -—- | 
\ | i | t ! ! H 
1130: ' ' i H i I I i 
Kootenali---------- | 4f [Slight {Slight {Severe |Moderate!Ponderosa pine------ | 77 {Ponderosa pine, 
i | i ' | Douglas-fir--------- ! --- | Douglas-fir, 
' H i | i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Management concerns 1 _Potential productivity 1 
u - 


oS age ee ae we cca aie ! 
1 


Soil name and }Ordi- | 


quip ' 
ment |Seedling{ Plant Common trees Site 


Map symbol |nation|Erosion | | Trees to plant 
Isymboljhazard {| limita-{mortal- jtcompeti-} tindex| 
' I i_tion j ity 1 tion | Fo spe heres eres AN ase Aes 
) i} ' if ! 1 =< - t a a = 
| i i | H { i ' 
Kootenai; H } H H i | H H 
Rathdrum part----} 10 |;Moderate!Slight |Slight |Slight {Western redcedar----| --- {Grand fir, 
i H ! i | Douglas-fir--------- | --= | Douglas-fir, 
| i ! | | 'Grand fir----- -~| --- | western white pine, 
i i { H H iWestern larch-- --| -=-- | ponderosa pine. 
' i ! ! H |Ponderosa pine------ | 
| ! H | | l{Lodgepole pine-----~- } --- 3 
\ i iWestern white pine--| 70 | 
' ! i} ' H 
Kruse: | | | I i I H } 
131, 132, 133------} 20 jModerate|Moderate;Moderate}Severe /|Douglas-fir-- -~; 106 }Douglas-fir, 
t H { ! H \Grand fir------ --{| --- | ponderosa pine. 
| i i | i |Western larch-------| --- | 
i i i I i |Ponderosa pine------| 107 | 
I ' i I | }Lodgepole pine------!} --- | 
i i | i i ' ! i 
1434: \ ' y i 
Kruse parte------ | 2r {Severe {Severe |Moderate|;Severe |Douglas-fir--------- { 106 |Douglas-fir, 
i { I i ! {Grand fir | --- | ponderosa pine. 
| } | ' ' }Western Larch------- fdseat 
| | i { H {Ponderosa pine------ + 107 | 
| } { | \Lodgepole pine------ Veees 
| } i I ' ' i 
Ulricher part-=--; 2r j|Severe jSevere {|Moderate{Severe |Douglas~fir--------- { 102 {Douglas-fir, 
H } Hl H t Ponderosa pinew----- i 102 | ponderosa pine. 
! } I ' i {Grand fir oes 
i I t ' | iWestern larch-------| --- | 
H i | Hl Hl { i { 
Lacy: i t ! { i } i ' 
1435: ' ' { i I | i { 
Lacy part-------- i 5d |Severe {Severe {Severe jiSlight {Ponderosa pine------ { 63 {Ponderosa pine. 
! ' i t i ' ' i 
Rock outcrop part | I H H H | H i 
4 i { H 1 ' i t 
1436: | I { i I ' } t 
Lacy part-----~-- | Sd {Severe j|Severe iSevere j;Slight |Ponderosa pine------ ;} 63 ;Ponderosa pine. 
H ' { ' H ' ! H 
Bobbitt part----- | 2f jSevere |Moderate|Severe j|Moderate;Ponderosa pine~----- : 106 }Ponderosa pine, 
H } I H 1 | Douglas-fir---~------ i --- | Douglas-fir. 
i | { i ' I ' ' 
1137: i i { \ ! | i { 
Lacy part-------- { 5d j;Severe |Severe {Severe Slight |Ponderosa pine------| 63 {Ponderosa pine. 
I t { ' I i | i 
Bobbitt part----- | ef {Severe jSevere jiSevere {Moderate;Ponderosa pine------ | 106 {Ponderosa pine, 
i | ' H | | Douglas-fir--------- | --= } Douglas-fir. 
I i | ! ! ' ! i 
Larkin: i I I i t i I ! 
138, 139, 140----2e-{ jo |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate;Moderate}Ponderosa pine--~---- | 90 {Ponderosa pine. 
\ | { ! I ! ' ‘ 
atahco: ' | ' { Hl ! i H 
Wis ! | i H ' H { H 
Latahco part----- 1 iw Slight MASS CSre Sete peerens | Ponderosa pine------ 127 eens pine, 
| } H } 
Thatuna part. H ! | | Hy H i H 
’ 1 1 t t t ' ' 
i) t 1 1 1 ' 1 1 
Lenz: i i i H j ' { 
VW 2-2-2 2 e--eee } 3d {Moderate}; Moderate! Moderate}Moderate} Ponderosa pine------ | 87 {Ponderosa pine, 
i H | I H | Douglas-fir--------- 86 Douglas-fir. 
! | / ! i i i 
VU Jennnne--ene-----} 3x |Moderate|/Severe |Moderate}Moderate;Ponderosa pine------ | 87 }Ponderosa pine, 
| t i I H |Douglas-fir---------| 86 } Douglas-fir. 
H | i I i i i 
T1yys H | } | H } I | 
Lenz part----- @---| 3d {Severe |Severe jModerate;Moderate; Ponderosa pine------ ; 87 {Ponderosa pine, 
(Loam) H Hl ' H H i Douglas-fir. 
i i | | H 


| Douglas-fir--------- 1 86 
1 
i) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Se ya anagensnt eonséms SESHETA = TT3 1 rr 
Soil name and {Ordi- } T Equip- | T T ! 
map symbol {nation|Erosion ment {Seedling| Plant Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
1 
I 
1 
' 


1 t 
i 1 
isymboljhazard ; limita-jmortal- jcompeti-{ |index 
\ | H ’ 


tLodgepole pine---~--- te tateaied 
\ 
t 


H Hl tion i ity 1 tion H 
Fee as Sok ee ieee eee ‘oe a ease) El | eee ea ee ee 
t H ' ' I | i } 
Lenz: H | I I i t i | 
Lenz part-------- | 3x {Severe j|Severe |Moderate;Moderate|Ponderosa pine------ | 87 |Ponderosa pine, 
(Very stony ' i 1 } ' iDouglas-fir----- ----{ 86 | Douglas-fir. 
loam) i i i ' i i ! } 
i H ' i i { ! 
1145: i | I i i H i 
Lenz part-------- } 3d {Severe {Severe |Moderate;Moderate}Ponderosa pine------} 87 {Ponderosa pine, 
I I i ' I | Douglas-fir--------- t 86 | Douglas-fir. 
, 1 1 i) 1 , 1 1 
t 1 i t 1 t ! t 
Spokane part----- i 3d {Severe |Severe Moderate|Moderate|Ponderosa pine 95 |Ponderosa pine, 
i i i ' I iDouglas-fir--------- ~-- | Douglas-fir. 
' i { ! | ' I { 
Rock outcrop part.!} i i i 1 H { { 
i } ' I i i i { 
MceCrosket: ' ' | | i i { 
1146: t ' ' t I I i I 
McCrosket part---} 3f {Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate}Ponderosa pine------} 88 {Douglas-fir, 
H | | { | |Douglas-fir---------{ 87 | ponderosa pine. 
I i i i } i { i 
Ardenvoir part-~-| 30 {Severe {Severe j|ModerateiSevere {|Douglas-fir---------;} --- |Douglas-fir, 
H ' ' Hl H Ponderosa pine- i 98 {| ponderosa, 
i ! ! H { {Grand fir----------- } --- | grand fir. 
' i i i | tWestern larch----~-- eee | 
} } ' H i { ! 
1147: ' | ' ' ' ' ! 
McCrosket part---| 3f {Severe {Severe |Moderate;Moderate} Ponderosa pine- 88 |Douglas-fir, 
I i i i i {Douglas-fir 87 | ponderosa pine. 
} ' { H i ' ‘ 
Ardenvoir part---} Jr ;Severe {Severe ({Moderate}Severe | Douglas-fir--------- --- {|Douglas-fir, 
i } i i ' | Ponderosa pine- 98 | ponderosa pine, 
\ H { ' H iGrand fir------ 58 } grand fir. 
i ' ' i ' }Western larch-- eas: 
i ' | I ' i i { 
1148; { | I i i ! i { 
McCrosket part---} 3f {Severe {Severe jModerate|Moderate| Ponderosa pine--=----| 88 |Douglas-fir, 
\ ' | i { | Douglas-fir---------} 87 | ponderosa pine. 
' | | ' | ' \ | 
Tekoa part~----~-- { 4r {Severe {Severe {Severe ;|Moderate;Ponderosa pine------ | 77 {Ponderosa pine. 
I I I { ' i i } 
McGuire: 1 { { | i i j i 
Vag; | | i i ' } i } 
McGuire part-----} 4s |Moderate|Moderate{Severe {Slight {Ponderosa pinew-~---| 76 }Ponderosa pine, 
! i i i { I | I 
Marble part------ | 4s j;Moderate;ModeratejSevere j,Moderate|Ponderosa pine------; 77 |Ponderosa pine. 
i i i ' i I 
1150: i 1 i i i ' { { 
McGuire part----- | 4s |Moderate!Moderate}Severe {Slight {Ponderosa pine------ t 76 |Ponderosa pine. 
{ ! i I i i | H 
Marble part------ | 4s {Severe {Severe jSevere ;Moderate:Ponderosa pine--~---- | 77 {Ponderosa pine. 
| | t ' i { i 
Mokins: ! | { : I } | 
151, 152----------- | 20 |Moderate|Moderate;Slight {ModerateiGrand fir----------- --- {Grand fir, 
| i ' ' ! iWestern white pine 60 |} Douglas-fir, 
H i H | i iWestern larch --- | western white pine, 
1 ' i I ! |Douglas-fir--------- --- {| ponderosa pine. 
i i ' ' ' {Ponderosa pine------| --- | 
| { i ' | |\Lodgepole pine------| <=. | 
{ | t i ' t i | 
15 Jenn ween nn nne-= ! @2r {Severe |Severe {Slight |Moderate{Grand fire------0---| --- j|Grand fir, 
I i i { I [Western white pine--} 60 | Douglas-fir, 
\ I | i i iWestern larch-~----- | *== | western white pine, 
i ' ' ' ! {Douglas-fir---- --- | ponderosa pine. 
| H I I H }Ponderosa pine------~ seat 
t { I t ' ! 
I ! i ! ' } 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Management concerns 1 Potential productiv 


lOrdi- | 
ination}| Erosion 
} Symbol } hazard 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


U 

1 

{ 
Mokins: 

i) 


1 
1 
' 
11454; 
Mokins part------ i 20 | 
H { 
| t 
i) 1 
t 1 
{ 1 
ho 
1 i) 
Chatcolet part---| 10 {Moderate 
i t 
H H 
1 t 
! 4 
1 1 
{ | 
i 1 
1 i) 
i I 
i i 
Moscow H { 
95 awww wen ew ne { 30 {Moderate 
1 t 
t ‘ 
1 4 
1 t 
i) 1 
i i 
Ramsdell: I 
160-2------ ooeee--- i iw {Slight 
1 1 
Rathdrum: | 
16 lennnne wnee--e ~~-| 10 |Moderate 
' i 
H H 
I 1 
' 1 
1 ! 
I { 
i I 
{ i 
i i 
1162; H H 
Rathdrum part-~--{ to jModerate 
' iy 
H ' 
1 ' 
1 ' 
1 J 
1 ‘ 
‘ i) 
' ' 
1 i] 
1 E 
1 1 
i i 
Bonner part---~-- i 20 {Slight 
J 
Ea 
i ' 
a cl 
‘ 1 
1 , 
1 ' 
Rubson: H i 
1164: | { 
Rubson part------{ 10 j|Moderate 
' ' 
' H 
1 1 
I ! 
i i 
H \ 
i H 
Mokins part------ | 20 {Moderate 
t 
t 
H 


See footnote at end of table. 


Y Equip- 1 


ment 
limita- 


t 
Moderate; Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Seedling! 


mortal- 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Plant 
icompeti- 


Moderate| 


Slight 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Severe 


Slight 


Moderate} 


Common trees 


iWestern white pine--} 
Western larch~------ { 
| Douglas-fir---- 
|Ponderosa pine- 
|Lodgepole pine 


iy 
1 1 
iWestern white pine--} 
|Western hemlock----- i 
Western redcedar----| 
iGrand fir 
}Western larch-- 
| Douglas-fir---- 
j}Lodgepole pine------} 


' 
£ 
' 
| Douglas-fir--------- } 
|Ponderosa pine----~-- | 
\Grand fir----------- \ 
|Western larch------- ' 
| 


! 

1 
! i 
{Black cottonwood----} 
iWestern redcedare---} 
I 
\ 
{Western redcedar----| 
| Douglas-fir---------} 
{Grand fir-----------} 
iWestern larch-------/ 
{Ponderosa pine------| 
t{Lodgepole pine------} 
iWestern white pine--} 
7 1 
! i 
iWestern redcedar----| 
| Douglas-fir 
\Grand fir----------- ' 
iWestern larch 
{Ponderosa pine--~--- 
{Lodgepole pine---e<-} 


iWestern white pine--/| 
: 


t 

{Grand fir 
‘Douglas-fir 
{Ponderosa pine--~---- 
tWestern larch 
|Lodgepole pine----~- t 


tWestern hemlock----- ' 
;Western redcedar----} 
{Western white pine--} 
iGrand fir----------- | 
| Douglas-fire----<----/| 


oe larch-------| 


Grand fir-------- Soe; 
iWestern white pine--| 
tWestern larch------- 
| Douglas-fir--------- 
!Ponderosa pine------ ! 
|Lodgepole pine 
1 

! i 


Site 


! }index 
7 
! 


\ I tion | ity tion 
1 
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Grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, 
western white pine, 
ponderosa pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
grand fir, 
western white pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine. 


Grand fir, 
- Douglas-fir. 


1 

: 

t 

, 

' 

t 

s 

i 

1 

t 

' 

1 

' 

1 

{ 

‘ 

' 

' 

i 

i 

1 

£ 

1 

I 

7 

1 

' 

i) 

t 

t 

' 

i) 
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{ western white pine, 
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Grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, 
western white pine, 
ponderosa pine. 


Douglas-fir, 
ponderosa pine. 


Grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, 
western white pine. 


Grand fir, 
Douglas-fir, 
western white pine, 
ponderosa pine. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


ae | Management concerns __1__Potential productivity 1 
Soil name and {Ordie { quip- T i “TT 
ment |Seedling} Plant 


iy 
! t i] 
map symbol ination{Erosion { | Common trees {Site } Trees to plant 
tsymbol}hazard | Limita-(mortal- |competi-{ lindex} 
| tion } ity + tion j I 
anh, t ve 1 pane { aos 
| | | | ! i I 
Santa: ! | ! | { | i 
165, 166----------- |} 3d |Moderate}Moderate|Moderate|Severe {Grand fir----------- 52 |Douglas-fir, 
I { | | H |Douglas-fir 93 | ponderosa pine. 
1 | ' | 1 IWestern white pine--}| 55 | 
| i \ i i }Ponderosa pine------ | --- | 
! \ | i ) }Lodgepole pine------ jieze 
j H | } }Western larch-------~ } an- } 
I I i { { | 
167---------------- | 3d {Severe {Severe |Moderate{Severe {Grand fir-- 52 |Douglas-fir, 
{ | | | H {Douglas-fir 93 | ponderosa pine. 
| { { | i tWestern white pine--{| 55 } 
| | | | ! {Ponderosa pine-----=- { --- } 
| \ { i { iLodgepole pine------ | en | 
H H { { H jWestern larch------- [ --- | 
! 1 | | | | } I 
Santa Variant: | | H | { } Hl | 
16 8 an wn nn nw nnn ween { 3d |Severe {Severe {|Moderate;Severe j|Grand fir----------- | 52 |Douglas-fir, 
{ I | | | | Douglas-fir--------- | 93 | ponderosa pine. 
| | | ' | Western white pine--{ 53 | 
| | | | { [Ponderosa pine-~----- | --- | 
| \ ! { { {Lodgepole pine------ eee 
| | H ! ! {Western larch------- } ane | 
| ! i I ' ' } { 
Schumacher: i { H | } } | | 
1471, 172: { ' : i i ' } | 
Schumacher pa | 
t 
Skalan part----- { 4f {Severe sera Seas iSlight onecr® pine------ ! 83 | Ponderosa pine. 
| t ‘ t | i 
Seelovers: { t { } ! { | | 
1173: H i { ! i I } \ 
Seelovers part---] Jw {Slight [Severe /;Slight |Moderate|Western hemlock-~--«- | woe | 
| I | | H |Western redcedar-==-} --- } 
H } | | | [Grand fire-----+---<- 1 66 | 
} | } | ! t | I 
Potlatch part. | | { | | i | | 
\ { { | | | { | 
Selle | | | i \ { | i 
V[hecene essen eens | 49 {Slight {Slight [Slight [Slight {Western white pine--| 66 |Douglas-fir, 
| | i | i |Western redcedar----{ --- | grand fir, 
| ' H | ' \Western larch----- a--| --- } western white pine, 
H H | | H | Douglas-fir--- on- | 
! } | } { |Lodgepole pine was} 
I | | | | iGrand fir----------- o-- 
! { ' i ' I { 
Setters: { H | i \ { i 
175, 176----------- | 3d |Severe {Moderate|Moderate!|Moderatei Ponderosa pine T2 \Ponderosa pine, 
| ' I i i |Douglas-fir--- hoses | Douglas-fir. 
i | } i i i { { 
Skalan: | I I | I | I H 
1] eee e nn nn nen nen ee } uf {Severe |Moderate|Severe j|Slight j|Ponderosa pine------ | 83 {Ponderosa pine. 
| i | | | I | i 
VV7B: | ! | I | | i | 
Skalan part------ | 4f (paren. iSevere pemers tapes {Ponderosa pine------ 83 | Ponderosa pine. 
| i i H 
Rock outcrop part.| | | H Hi i J } 
| } } i | H \ | 
Southwick: ! ' | | t t | 
180, 181, 182------ | 30 {Moderate|Moderate|Moderate!Moderate| Ponderosa pine------ | 94 {Ponderosa pine. 
| ‘ H H ' I I 
Spokane: H { ! I H I 
183 e2ceee---------- | 3d {Moderate;Slight {|ModerateiModerate|Ponderosa pine {Ponderosa pine, 
| | { H {| Douglas-fir---~---<2 { Douglas-fir. 
| i { H i i 
{SWS cs pc ceeececscee { 3d {Severe {Severe {|Moderate|Moderate}|Ponderosa pine |Ponderosa pine, 
| | { | { Douglas-fir. 
l | { | | 


' | Douglas-fir--------- 
' 
t 


See footnate at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


{hazard 
| 
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anagement concerns Potential productivity 1 
Soil name and {Ordi- } attoe T T ——- ati ef 
Map symbol |nation|Erosion ment jSeedling} Plant | Common trees Site } Trees to plant 
[symbol limita-jmortal- |competi-| tindex} 
' 
I 


| tion } it | tion 
eo 


| 
| 


;Western larch------- H 
ty 


} 
1 
i 
1 
| \ | H 
Spokane: i | H ! t 
1185; I i H i | | 
Spokane part-----| 3d {Severe {Severe {|Moderate|Moderate} Ponderosa pine------ tPonderosa pine, 
I l H ! | Douglas-fir--------- H { Douglas-fir. 
{ i i | H | 
Moscow part------{| 3d iSevere jSevere {Moderate} Moderate} Douglas-fir--------- !Douglas-fir, 
| | ! | i ;Ponderosa pine- | ponderosa pine. 
| { i i | |Grand fir------ i 
\ | } ' | \Western larch-~----- } 
| I I | I I { 
Taney: | ! H : i } i 
186, 187-----------| 20 |Severe {Moderate{Moderate} Moderate} Douglas-fir--------- Douglas-fir, 
{ | | | |Ponderosa pine~-----| 83 | ponderosa pine. 
| | i i ! i { 
Tekoa: | | I ' i I i i 
189 eennnnnnnnne----| 4d |Moderate;Slight {Severe |Moderate|Ponderosa pine------} 77 |Ponderosa pine. 
| ! H H ' I I 1 
190 mannan nnn enn ee 4d PNBHRY a pguneeerees Sevens iModerate| Ponderosa pine------ 77 {Ponderosa pine. 
\ { 1 1 ' 
+ i i) i) 1 t 
19 lewnn enn -n- en -e i 4d {Severe {Severe jSevere |Moderate}Ponderosa pine------ | 77 {Ponderosa pine. 
{ H I H H I ' H 
192----- Slalatatataetetatetal ux (pease iSevere iSevere {Moderate} Ponderosa pine {Ponderosa pine. 
' i H H | 
Treble: | | | | i | i 
193---------------- { 2@r {Severe {Severe |Moderate| Moderate} Douglas-fir--------- {Douglas-fir, 
{ ! ' | {Ponderosa pine + ponderosa pine. 
i I i | i I i 
Vigh: { 1 H i ' ' ! ! 
Treble parte---e-| 2r {Severe {Severe {Moderate}Moderate|Douglas-fire--<------}| --- |Douglas-fir, 
| | I Hl | |Ponderosa pine------| 102 | ponderosa pine. 
| i H H t ! i i 
Rock outcrop part.} { H H i 4 t } 
{ H H i | I ' i 
Ulricher: H | H H H | | ‘ 
195, 196---------=-- | 20 |Moderate}Moderate|Moderate/Severe {|Douglas-fir--------- ! 102 [Douglas-fir, 
i i ' { | |Ponderosa pine------ | 102 | ponderosa pine. 
| ! i H i \Grand fir------ eon--} 50} 
H | ' i } |Western larch-------| --- | 
t | i ' } { ' I 
197 wan nwecncewnnee-| 2x {Moderate{Severe |Moderate}Severe |Douglas-fire--<<-----} 102 jDouglas-fir, 
| i i | i |Ponderosa pine------{| 102 | ponderosa pine. 
{ i H H | {Grand fir----------- | 50 4 
i i ' I ! }Western larch-------} --- } 
| ; ' | | ! | | 
Vassar: i I i i | { ' i 
198, 19Qen---en-2e-{ Ir {Severe [Severe [Slight [Slight {Western white pine--} 76 |Douglas-fir, 
| H | | I {Grand fir t | western white pine, 
i i i i i | ponderosa pine, 
! ! H H | | grand fir, 
i i i H ! | 
i H H i | ! i 
1 H H i \ | ! ! 
1200: | i i i | ! \ 
Vassar parte---e<-| ir {Severe {Severe {Slight {Slight |Western white pine--|} 76 {|Douglas-fir, 
| i | I f (Grand firese-e--------} 72 | western white pine, 
I ! { ! i {Ponderosa pine-=----| 118 {| ponderosa pine, 
H ! H I H }Western redcedar----} --- | grand fir. 
| i H { I |Douglas-fir 1 118 4 
! H : H H \Western larch------- 1 oe. of 
i i ! I I ' ' H 
Rock outcrop part. | t H H H | H H 
| H | i | ' ' I 
1201: ! { i | ' 
Vassar part------| ir |Severe {Severe {Slight {Slight [Western white pine--; 76 |Douglas-fir, 
{ ' ! i ! iGrand fir----------- | 72 $ western white pine, 
I ! H | ' |Ponderosa pine-- | 118 | ponderosa pine, 
I H i { i ;Western redcedar- } --- | grand fir. 
i i ! i | | Douglas-fir-----~--- 1418 4 
{ I | I I { 
| i i 1 ' H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


TH cen ~~“Management concerns | Potential productivity + —> 
Soil name and iOrdi- } FP Equip= Wwe, We ae ae Ie O ae cats Ue ati y Gane ey 
map symbol tnationjErosion | ment jSeedling; Plant {| Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
isymbol{hazard $ limita-;mortal- jcompeti-| tindex| 
1 1 1 ' 
eae als A L —! Beit EI eh paren 
H I i ' | i ' | 
Vassar: { H H ' I i I { 
1201: I H ! ' | ' i t 
Moscow part------ | 3d |Moderate! Moderate; Moderate} Moderate} Douglas-fir-------+-- i 88 {Douglas-fir, 
i t Hy H H Ponderosa pine------ | --- | ponderosa pine. 
H H i ! H iGrand fir----------- jose | 
{ | ! { { tWestern larch------- tL o--- 
' i ' i i i } | 
1202: t I { ' | t { i 
Vassar part-<----- { ir {Severe jSevere {Slight {Slight {Western white pine--| 76 |Douglas-fir, 
{ ' ' ! } {Grand fire----- we---| 72 | western white pine, 
| | I | | iPonderosa pinee----=-| 118 {| ponderosa pine, 
H H H { H {Western redcedare---{ --- | grand fir, 
i i ' { i {Douglas-fir---------} 118 | 
I i i | { [Western larch------- --- | 
| | 1 ! i | 
Moscow part------ | 3d Severe ;Severe jModerate;Moderate; Douglas-fir--------- 88 (Douglas-fir, 
| ' H i : {Ponderosa pine- --- | ponderosa pine. 
i \ } t | 'Grand fir------ --- } 
i 1 { I ! jWestern larch~----~- --- | 
! H H { H i I 
Worley: H H ' { H ' H 
203---------------- | 4d iSevere |\ModerateiModeratej Moderate} Ponderosa pine------ 77 irecceners pine. 
! t 


This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION 


{Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table] 


' Total production i ee ee te _— —— 
Soil name and SS ae I aa eR Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year | Dry weight 
i ' 
oP bbfacne i, <a Be 
4 1 
Blinn: I 
105, 106----------- iFavorable i 250 10 
iNormal H 200 10 
iUnfavorable H 150 5 
' ' 5 
i | 5 
i i 5 
i i {American trailplant----- w----2ee----2- een 5 
t \ }Piper anemone--------------~------ 5 
| ' \Goldthread= : 5 
i ; ;Columbia brome--------- eel een Seen aeseese=s | 5 
{ 1 i ' 
Bonner: i H : H 
107, 108---~------- |Favorable H 250 ‘Common snowberry------------ Slee Se eseee sa ' 10 
iNormal H 200 iPine reedgrass 10 
iUnfavorable H 150 | Sedge----- ecnsew ee 10 
{ H iMyrtle pachystima------ --- 5 
{ ' iQueencup beadlily--------- 5 
i H \Baldhip rose-----~-------- 5 
{ ' iLongtube twinflower-- 5 
{ ' }American trailplant-- 5 
| H iPiper anemone-------------------- 5 
} }Goldthread~--~---~---~---~-----~----------- ! 5 
, 1 
1 1 1 
Chatcolet: i ' i 
112, 113--s0------- {Favorable H 250 iMyrtle pachystima~----------~----~-~~------- 10 
[Normal { 200 1Queencup beadlily-----~---- 5 
iUnfavorable I 100 [Common ladyfern------------- 5 
i H ‘Longtube twinflower-- 5 
' i }Oneleaf foamflower- 5 
{ {Mountain blueberry----- Baeeoesaeve webecusse ' 5 
i ‘Starry false-Solomons-seal--------- seercues! 5 
' H H i 
Via: } j ' ' 
Chatcolet part---{Favorable H 250 ‘Myrtle pachystima-~------------------ a------} 10 
:Normal H 200 {Queencup beadlily-------------------------- ' 5 
iUnfavorable i 100 \Common ladyfern---------------------~------ ! 5 
} I Northern twinflower--~ ssesky 5 
| ' {Oneleaf foamflower--- eoscet 5 
| } {Mountain blueberry-------- wabce4 5 
' { iStarry false-Solomons-seal---------- ecm, 5 
i Hl ' ‘ 
Rubson part------{ Favorable ' 200 {Myrtle pachystima---~----------------- ehccs 20 
i Normal | 100 'Longtube twinflower---------------~-------- ' 5 
iUnfavorable ! 50 {Queencup beadlily----------~--------------- ! 5 
| Hl {Starry false-Solomons~seal----------------- H 5 
} { {Oneleaf foamflower--~-------------~-------- ' 5 
H ' |Darkwoods violet------ Seltncistosasccoco—scke : 5 
i i iWestern rattlesnake plantain------~-------- H 5 
1 iy J 
' t 1 
Dorb: H H ‘ 
117 ene------------- iFavorable { 300 {Myrtle pachystima------ worn ennn---- wee--ae- 5 
iNormal I 250 ;Queencup beadlily-- - 5 
{Unfavorable i 150 iCommon ladyfern----- - 5 
H I }Longtube twinflower- ee | 
i I tOneleaf foamflower- = 5 
| I }Mountain blueberry-~------~-- 5 
i I iStarry false-Solomons-seal 5 
I H iWestern rattlesnake plantain H 5 
H ' 


1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION-~Continued 


‘ 
i) 
map symbol t Kind of year 
1 
t 


fe 


Huckleberry: 
122, 129--ce-------| Favorable 
Normal 
IUnfavorable 
| 
} 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
1424, 125: | 
Huckleberry part--}Favorable 
|Normal 
}Unfavorable 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
! 
Ardenvoir part---| favorable 
Normal 
{Unfavorable 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
Kootenai: | 
126, 127, 128------ [Favorable 
[Normal 
}Unfavorable 
7 
1 
| 
l 
! 
I 
I 
1129: H 
Kootenai part----{Favorable 
{Normal 
{Unfavorable 
1 
t 
| 
H 
H 
i 
Bonner part------ |Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 


! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 
! 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Fag Pn Sees a TObaL Ap on. 
Soil name and 


} 
} 


I 
| 
} 
I 
| 
\ 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 
i 
{ 
\ 
i 
| 
t 
| 
} 
| 
\ 
; 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
' 
| 
' 
\ 
} 
l 
' 
| 
; 
! 
i 
| 
4 
i 


Dry weight 


250 
100 
50 


250 
100 
50 


250 
200 
150 


1,000 
900 
700 


1,000 
900 
700 


250 
200 
150 


—$—+|-— 


Characteristic vegetation 


t 


ait ginger-------- 
(Queencup beadlily------ weceen-nnee ween eeenn \ 
{Goldthread-------~-~--~--------------------- { 
|Oregon fairybells-------- waren nn enn eee n----| 
\Sweetscented bedStraw~-<-2-2----2seee----- =} 
|Western rattlesnake plantain---------------} 
{Starry false~Solomons-seal----------------- \ 
{Oneleaf foamflower-------------- (Gi ani lass ei 
[Vio letwwe wanna ewe ws ewe eww wenn nee ewe wenn in \ 
| } 
{ { 
tAmerican trailplant------------------------ | 
{Piper anemone------------- 

Wild ginger--------- 
{Queencup beadlily--- 
}Goldthread---------- 
Oregon fairybells------ 
{Sweetscented bedstraw 
tWestern rattlesnake plantain 


[Starry false-Solomons-seal----------------- 
{Onéleaf foamf lower-=--------6-4--4--+s0-5--5- 


\Violet--------~------------------~---------- \ 
' | 
{Queencup bead] i lywen----- eee nw nnn wen e--~-| 
{COMMON SNOWDEFT Yewwwwnnnnwn can nw eee ee ne nan= | 


|Sedgeg-------- en nnn ee en eee - ee eat 
\Myrtle pachystima--- 

}Baldhip rose---------------- w+------------- H 
{Longtube twinflower--------~--------------- \ 
{Piper anemone~~-------~-~---- a----- eeceuceue 
|Goldthread----~- woe een an nee nee es | 
[Columbia brome-~--------~---------- --------| 
i 
| 
{Common snowberr y~-<----<-220----- ececcetssce \ 


{Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-~----- 


\Western flestuess-ses 
{Strawberry----- er ew enn ne nen -n-- waceee-s--! 


| Ros@eeeeecennne aw eee esewenaeen wenee----| 


I 

| 

{Common snowberr y---------<---- 
{Bluebunch wheatgrass 
}Elk sedge----------~-- 
|Pine reedgrass- 
iWhnite spilrea---~---- 
iWestern fescue------ 
|Strawberry----- eoenenee 

| Rog @-2--22------------------ 
| 
}Common snowberry-=-<-------- 
}Pine reedgrass----~- 
| Sedge~+---~---------- 
{Myrtle pachystima--- 
{Queencup beadlily--- 
|Baldhip rose--------------- 
jLongtube twinflower-------<<- 
{American trailplant- 
{Piper anemone------- 
iGoldthread---------~------------------------ 


i 
4 


eeesus--5'| 
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Composition 


WIM 


MAMMA 


aoa 
mmoowe 


Wainy 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


tal a T Tek ee eee oe ae ar ————— 
Soil name and {_____ Total production” Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year } Dry weight | ! 
t I 1 1 
1 
= = Stpaere 3° e a Pot. 
' i oe i i ae 
Kootenai: | H H H 
1130: } | i H 
Kootenai part----!Favorable H 1,000 Common snowhberr yeo---2-- een ewe nn nen ne e- | 15 
|\Normal | 900 \Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- { 10 
iUnfavorable H 700 {ELk sedge------------ -- } 10 
| t {Pine reedgrass---- H 10 
H i iWhite spirea-------~---------------- eonnee- { 10 
i i Western fescue-- 5 
i i {Strawberry------ 5 
\ | | ROS@---0---22-- 22-2 -- eee 5 
i i : 
Rathdrum part----/| Favorable H 300 tWestern thimbleberry 20 
iNormal i 275 iMyrtle pachystima------ 10 
}Unfavorable ! 250 !Sedge~-~-~---------- 10 
I | [Mountain blueberry--~-~---------- 5 
I H iCommon lady fern------------- 5 
} ! tQueencup beadlilyo--------0--202--22------- H 5 
| i i I 
Kruse: H H H i! 
131, 132, 133------ \Favorable H 300 {Myrtle pachystima--------------+----~------ } 5 
iNormal H 250 |Goldthread-------~----- ' 5 
}Unfavorable { 150 {Longtube twinflower---- | 5 
H t [Columbia brome--------- I 5 
} | {American trailplant---~ ' 5 
| | {Baldhip rose----------- \ 5 
\ I {Queencup beadlily-------~----- | 5 
{ | {Starry false-~Solomons-seal-- ' 5 
H H {Sweetscented bedstraw----~---~-------~------ H 5 
1 t , 
1 1 ! 
"134: \ \ i 
Kruse part------- |Favorable ! 300 iMyrtle pachystima-----~--~-----~-----~------ 5 
|Normal H 250 iGoldthread~------+----- 5 
iUnfavorable i 150 iLongtube twinflower---- 5 
I i !Columbia brome------- 5 
| | iAmerican trailplant---- 5 
i ! iBaldhip rose----------- 5 
! | !Queencup beadlily-------~---~---------------/} 5 
\ | iStarry false=-Solomons-seal-----------------| 5 
i t iSweetscented bedstraw--------~---------- ---} 5 
t 1. ' 1 
I i ' 
Ulricher part----| Favorable i 250 {Common snowberrye~---------~--------------- 10 
;Normal H 200 Myrtle pachystima-- 5 
[Unfavorable | 150 iQueencup beadlily-- 5 
' H iBaldhip rose---<-------- 5 
} } \Longtube twinflower--------- -} 5 
t H fAmerican trailplantq--<----8---22--5-------- | 5 
i H tPiper anemone-------- 22 nnn en nnn eee eee n= | 5 
| t 1GOLd thr ead~-2-- 2222-2 o-oo ew nen nn ee] 5 
| | iColumbla brome---~------<--------- -| 5 
! HN | Sedge------------ er tccec= Sl latetatatatetatatatated -1 5 
I i I ; 
Lacy: ' | i ' 
1135: | | ' 
Lacy part-------- {Favorable t 1,400 {Idaho fescue--------22-- ene nn nen ee |} 60 
|Normal H 1,200 1Bluebunch wheatgrass---- cree meena en nne| 15 
1Unfavorable ! 800 {Prairie junegrass eee eee en een ne neee} 5 
| H {Western yarrow------------ eee ne nnn enn enn n- =| 5 
! { t i 
Rock outcrop part.} H ' i 
1136: | : | 1 
Lacy part-------- {Favorable | 1,400 {Idaho fescue-~-----------~------------------ H 60 
|Normal | 1,200 iBluebunch wheatgrass--- 15 
{Unfavorable H 800 iPrairie junegrass------ 5 
t Western yarrow-e0--s---- nee ne enn enema wes 5 
( 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Lac 
143 
B 


143 
L 


B 


Lark 


138 


Lata 
Thy 
L 


T: 


1 
Soil name and H 

map symbol ; Kind of year 
| 


oi Sania: SEE 
i 

yi i 

6: ' 

obbitt part----- Favorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 
1 
| 
I 
| 
1 
' 
i 
I 

T: | 

acy part-------=| Favorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 
H 
1 

obbitt part----- iFavorable 
Normal 
iUnfavorable 
1 
! 
} 
t 
ty 
! 
1 
| 
' 
1 
t 
} 

in: \ 

» 139, 140----- -} Favorable 
iNormal 
;Unfavorable 
1 
1 

heo: I 

1: | 

atahco part----- iFavorable 
tNormal 
Unfavorable 
‘ 
1 
1 
I 
1 
' 
' 

hatuna part, i 
H 

: i 

ent e ee eine nee iFavorable 
{Normal 
iUnfavorable 


~T_Total production 


SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION-=-Continued 
See er ci ge ie ee ee SSOP a ~--— = eon ae 
! | Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
{| Dry weight | 1 
i ' ' 
i 1 1’ 
ae ete lca 
i t 1 ——— 
I 1,000 {Common snowberry--e<----------- wee eee n-ne ee ! 15 
I 900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-------------- eee 10 
t 700 {Pine reedgrass--------- ore-------- eee---nee} 10 
' {White spirea--~-+------ we eee eee ne eee e nn ee} 10 
‘ {Elk sedge-------- ae ee n-ne none nnne- won nn n---e : 5 
1 |Western fescue--------- wieicseeiaeceecsa-35u)| 5 
i iStrawberry------- ------ aeee---- oeeen---- ---!} 5 
{ iHeartleaf arnica----------------------- woe] 5 
| iSpreading sweetroot--------- Sones wengae ---| 5 
' | ROS@--------------------------------------- ' 5 
{ i H 
i i ' 
I 1,400 tIdaho fescue----~+----------+----~---------- | 60 
{ 1,200 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-------~------~------~=-- ! 15 
{ 800 {Prairie junegrass---------~-------~--------- ' 5 
{Western yarrow----------------------------- | 5 

I J i 
t 1 H 
i 1,000 {Common snowberry=------- ween eee ene ee} 15 
t 900 iBluebunch wheatgrass----- we nee nne+------ ---} 10 
i 700 iPine reedgrass-----+----------------+------| 10 
i iWhite spirea------------------------------- ' 10 
H i\Elk sedge-~--------------- ‘ 5 
| tWestern fescue i 5 
{ | Strawberry-------+-------------------------- ' 5 
I iHeartleaf arnica-~-------- i 5 
' iSpreading sweetroot t 5 
{ (Rosé=----=-<s <4 2 oko ose Sees st haee 5 
\ i i 
i | ' 
H 2,400 }Bluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- ! 35 
| 1,800 {Idaho fescue 30 
i 1,500 |Rough fescue------------------------------ = : 5 
t ' ' 
I t t 
' t I 
{ i | 

3,000 10 
{ 2,600 10 
! 2,000 10 
i iCreambush oceanspray 5, 
I iMallow ninebark 5 
H tElk sedge---------- 5 
| iWestern fescue--------~----~~-----+-+------ 5 
i ' 
I i { 
t ! \ 
I i ' 
{ 1,200 {Bluebunch wheatgrass------ aa---- pe tasecen aes 10 
I 1,000 }ELK sedge--------- 10 
I 750 1Pine reedgrass- 10 
{ iWestern fescue---- 5 
i |Strawberry-------- 5 
I iHeartleaf arnica--- 5 
i {Common snowberry--= 5 
' iWhite spirea------------ 5 
i iWild rose 5 
i iIdaho fescue-- 5 
1 {Blue wildrye 5 
t 1 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.-=-WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 
I Total production ca a — 


Soil name and = Characteristic vegetation Composition 
Map symbol 


Kind of year Dry weight 


Lb/7acre Pot 


c 
o 
s 
Nn 


Ce ee iFavorable 
{Normal 
;Unfavorable 


1,000 }Bluebunch wheatgrass-------~------------~---- 
850 [Elk sedge-----------------~---------------- ' 
500 iPine reedgrass---------- eoenen----- wane} 

{Idaho fescue--~------------~-----~--~-------- ' 
iWestern fescue--~-------- aeeceenee 
i Strawberry -----9--------~2-------~-- 
tHeartleaf arnica-~---- o=5e556 Soeeeiosssecus 
tCommon snowberr yo~onn-a nn nen wenn nen enn e--= | 
iWhite sSpir ea--en-2nnne~ nee enn n =n === === -! 
' 
3 


1y44; 
Lenz part-------- {Favorable 
(Loam) {Normal 
Unfavorable 


1,200 iBluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- 10 
1,000 1Elk sedge---------------------------------- i 10 
750 }Pine reedgrass------~--------~-----~------- t 10 
Western fescue------------------~+~--------- { 5 
IStrawberr yoo enn ene nnn anne n en ene nn nnn worl 5 
}Heartleaf arnica-----<--- erren-e eoceene o---] 5 

}Common snowberry--=-- or terre ence nner nn en =i 5 

iWhite spirea-~-~----------~----- eccec-- ----1 5 

tWild rose------~------~------~------------- i b) 

tIdaho fescue------------------------~------ 1 5 

i Blue wildrye--~---~-+---~-----------~-------- t 5 


! 

1,000 }Bluebunch wheatgrass~-------------~--------- 
850 [Elk sedge----~------~~----+-~~------~-----~- ! 
500 ‘Pine reedgrass------------+--=-------------~- 

\Idaho fescue-~-~-----~-----+-~-+------~-----~- H 


Lenz part-~------ {Favorable 10 
10 
10 
10 
\Western fescue------~---~--~--~+------------ ! 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


tNormal 
(Very stony ;Unfavorable 


loam) 


) Strawberr y~------~------~----- = == = H 
\Heartleaf arnica----~------~---~--~-------- : 
|Common snowberry----~<--<--~------~--------- ‘ 
{White spirea-~---------- eee ewe ne wee eee ae 
iWild rose----~---- wonen-e wa ween nner eee we 
\Blue wildry@---------2--28- 22-2 n-ne eee 


1145: 

Lenz part-~----=--j Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 


1,200 tBluebunch wheatgrass~------------ ee ne = 
1,000 1Elk sedge-------------- 

750 ;Pine reedgrass-- 
{Western fescue-- 
| Strawberry------~------ ' 
tHeartleaf arnica-- 
}Common snowberr y--------------------- eSeces 
IWhite spirea-------- 02-8 we eee ee nee 


i 

i 

{Wild rose------5-2-- 2-25-52 5 - 22-5 oo n= | 

tidaho fescue----- oon-e--- wesw enn een e- wan-n-] 

{Blue wildryes---22-2--22--e ee eee eee | 

D i 

1,000 |}Bluebunch wheatgrass-~------—--------- Seinen! 

900 |Idaho fescue------------------- sseseesescse : 
800 {Elk sedge----~---------------- 

}Pine reedgrass----- 

}Heartleaf arnica--- 

;}Common snowberr y-~--~=~---------------------- ; 

\White spirea------~---~-----~-.~------+------5- ‘ 

(Wild rose------- 

}Tall trisetum 


Favorable 
Normal 
Unfavorable 


Rock outcrop part. 


wo inn ene en ne nn ne ne ne en ee ene ne ee ee nee ne nn ne nen ne ne ae ne cn ee ee cine ne a ene ne ne ae ae a ae ne nt fence 


t 
' 
{ 
' 
1 
i 
' 
i 
| 
' 
1 
1 
1 

Spokane part-----/| 
\ 
4 
1 
i 
1 
1 
\ 
1 
\ 
1 
i) 
i 
‘ 
1 
i) 
i 
f 
1 
{ 
| 
1 
t 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


! Total production Wr 
Soil name and H Characteristic vegetation 
map symbol } Kind of year | Dry weight 
iy 
t 


t T Lb7acre 


‘ 
i i 
| 
¥ a Pet 
| 
! | 


{Elk sedge----------- wneeee- eeeee n-ne ------ ==} 10 
' I 


i ' 
McCrosket: H 
1146: i ! 
McCrosket part---{|Favorable H 1,200 iBluebunch wheatgrass 15 
iNormal ' 950 {Common snowberry---~~----------~------------ 15 
iUnfavorable { 700 {Elk sedge-----------~----- 10 
i i \Pine reedgrass------------ 10 
I \ iWestern fescue--~-~ 5 
H | } Strawberry------------------ eee 5 
} , t 
Ardenvoir part---|Favorable { 800 {Queencup beadlily------ weeseecsosancetses es \ 10 
iNormal | 550 {Common snowberry------- anese-wes5 seesscuce «| 10 
; Unfavorable I 300 | Sedges------------- 10 
| { {Myrtle pachystima-- 5 
| | |Baldhip rose----------------- 5 
{ ! jLongtube twinflower 5 
{ 1 {Piper anemone-- ! 5 
' i |Goldthread------~--~ | 5 
\ {Columbia brome~--------~-- pasvocet ease eee } 5 
' \ i H 
W447: } \ ! ' 
McCrosket part-~|Favorable { 1,200 {Bluebunch wheatgrass------~202----2 nen nn ---- |} 15 
{Normal | 950 [Common snowberr yeennnn- nee ee en nnn ee ene---=} 15 
iUnfavorable | 700 }Elk sedge----~--- wee eee nano nn----- o---------| 10 
t { [Pine reedgrass------- eescctucteseceee = ' 10 
| | iWestern fescue---------- woenn-------------- i 5 
H iStrawberry----- ene eee 5 
§ t H 
Ardenvoir part---|Favorable i 800 }Queencup bead]i lysen---neecwen- ene nn -=-- | 10 
{Normal I 550 {Common snowberryesen----<- i 10 
iUnfavorable | 300 |Sedges----------- aan anweale ! 10 
| | {Myrtle pachystima----------- | 5 
! ' {Baldhip rose--0--== | 5 
| ! {Longtube twinflower i 5 
| | {Piper anemone------------+--------+--------- } 5 
| I }Goldthread----------- ao------------ saeesioe } 5 
! { {Columbia brome---~----------------- Soeecoes I 5 
I H i | 
Tha8: i 1 1 t 
McCrosket part---|Favorable H 1,200 'Bluebunch wheatgrass-------------- Se eesesasi| 15 
iNormal H 950 iCommon snowberr y-----------<------ | 15 
{Unfavorable t 700 {Elk sedge---------------------------+- ' 10 
! i {Pine reedgrass----+-------------- ! 10 
| i tWestern fescue \ 5 
| 1 | Strawberry----------------------------+----- | 5 
I | | 
Tekoa parte------ |Favorable ! 2,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 35 
|Normal H 1,400 {Idaho fescue--------- 30 
iUnfavorable H 1,000 Rough fescue------ penne nee e n-ne 5 
i ' ! 
McGuire: ! i \ 
1149; i | I 
McGuire part----- |Favorable i 600 {Common snowberry-~-~ 10 
{Normal | 400 {Elk sedge---------- 10 
iUnfavorable H 150 iPine reedgrass----~ 10 
Hl ! }Woods rose------ mee 5 
| | |White spirea--------- 5 
| i [Arrowleaf balsamroot-- 5 
I ! |Silky lupine--------~ 5 
i ' 5 
\ | 5 
} ' 5 
! | \White hawkweed---- 5 
i i i 
Marble part------j Favorable | 400 {Idaho fescue-------~--------+---------+-+---- 30 
iNormal | 250 iBluebunch wheatgrass- 20 
{Unfavorable H 150 iPrairle junegrass 15 
i | {Common yarrow~----~~ 15 
| | [Pine reedgrass- 10 
{ | 
' i 


See footnote at end of table. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY AREA, IDAHO 


TABLE 7.~-WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION~-Continued 


~T____fotal production —_—SosT BP ey ay ane On cee gas oA 

Soil name and H i H Characteristic vegetation H 
map symbol | Kind of year { Dry weight j H 
i ! i I 


McGuire: ! 
1150: H 
McGuire part----- {Favorable 
tNormal 
lUnfavorable 
! 
| 
H 
! 
H 
! 
H 
! 
H 
Marble part------ {Favorable 
itNormal 
peaeeNsr Abas 
! 
i 
' 
Mokins: { 
151, 152, 153------|Favorable 
{Normal 
(pnresorsnis 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
{ 
I 
1154; | 
Mokins part------ |Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 
I 
{ 
| 
l 
' 
| 
{ 
1 
Chatcolet part---}Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 
i 
! 
i 
H 
t 
Moscow: H 
155----- weer nen iFavorable 
:Normal 
{Unfavorable 


See footnote at end of table. 


T T Cb7 acre 


600 
400 
150 


400 
250 
150 


250 
200 
150 


250 
200 
150 


250 
200 
100 


250 
200 
150 


! 


1 
' 
, 
t 
1 


iCommon snowberry-----------~--~------------ ! 
[Elk sedge--------~-- Seca sieekowe=ssceS 
{Pine reedgrass- - enna eee 
{Woods rose---~- - woe we enone ne ese { 
\White spirea--------- Seeeeeesess-s5se4- ' 
fArrowleaf balsamroot----~-----~+--~---------- ‘ 
{Silky lupine-------- Bubbeccevcencosseeses—— ' 
{Low Oregon-grape-~-----------~- Stcuossleeseee } 
{Idaho fescue--s--ne2 22 nn ena eeweo-n === 
{Scouler willow-------~---------------------- 


i 

I 
White hawkweed-------------- gecddowccescust 
| | 
{Idaho fescue-----------------~----- 32-2 ----} 
}Bluebunch wheatgrass----- enon neon ee ene eee} 
!Prairie junegrass ‘ 
\Common yarrow-----~-~----------~- 
{Pine reedgrass- 
lElk sedge----~--------~-----------~-~------~- 


{Common snowberry--~---------------~--------- 
iMyrtle pachystima 
}Queencup beadlily 


|Baldhip rose~--~----~~---------------~----- 
|Longtube twinflower-------~---------------- 
jAmerican trailplant 

Piper anemone-------------~ Kaen eee wet 
iGoldthread-------2---2--0---------- er 


{Common snowberry----------------~---------- 
iMyrtle pachystima----- 
iQueencup beadlily----- 
{Baldhip rose------------- 
{Longtube twinflower------ 
|American trailplant---~------ 
{Piper anemone--------- 
'Goldthread~-----.~---.-- 
lColumbia brome--~------ 


| Sed g 0-22-42 e nnn nn ne oo oo oe 


t 

‘Myrtle pachystimas--------++--------------- 
|Queencup beadlily----- 
{Common ladyfern------- 
[Northern twinflower---------- 
iOneleaf foamflower----- 
{Mountain blueberry-~-------- ee ae 
iStarry false-Solomons-seal----------- 


iMyrtle pachystima------~-~------------------ 4 
iQueencup beadlily-------------------------- \ 
{Baldhip rosew-------------- ae H 
}Longtube twinflower-----~.-------- ecvictecn at 
{Piper anemone ' 
iGoldthread----- 

{Columbia brome---~-------~---------------- Ss 
! 

' 1 
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Composition 


SS ee 


= 


MAMMMIONWMNN OS 


= 
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ary 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION~-Continued 


a 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Nae 


' 
1 
{ Kind of year 


----—----}| -_-_-- 
' 
Ramsdell: | 
160---------------- tFavorable 
Normal 
tUnfavorable 
1 
H 
' 
Rathdrum: 
16 law-----e w---+---| Favorable 
{Normal 
{Unfavorable 
i 
1 
, 
1 
i 
' 
11462: \ 


Rathdrum part---- 


Bonner parte---<---- 


Rubson: 
1164: 


Rubson part 


Mokins part-----= 


}Favorable 
;Normal 
iUnfavorable 


iFavorable 
tNormal 
iUnfavorable 


iFavorable 
iNormal 
i;Unfavorable 


}Favorable 
tNormal 
{Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Normal 
Unfavorable 


See footnote at end of table, 
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production _ | eI epg ow Sey foe 
i H Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
i; Dry weight } ' 
' a 1 
1 i 
“x -SEbfaGre: ya ke eR eT oe a ye PS apOb ae 
{ ! \ 
i i { 
' 4,000 | Sedge-----~----------~--------------- eSecsce! 20 
! 3,400 tWestern river alder-~---~----~-------.-----~ ' 15 
; 2,500 }Pacific willow----------------------------- | 10 
i iMyrtle pachystima-----~-------- woes eeenn-e i 10 
' {Black hawthorn--~------------ weecneen- -----} 5 
i {Creambush oceanspray-<-----~-- wae ---e------- ; 5 
i |Mallow ninebark-------- eer e een nnee ee eenene : 5 
1 1 1 
' 300 jWestern thimbleberry--------- SebeoeSebesoun ' 20 
I 275 \Myrtle pachystima---------~--------.------. ' 10 
I 250 | Sedge-------=-- wee nn ween ne 2 nnn -- 2-2 ----- H 10 
i iMountain blueberry-------~ \ 5 
{ {Common ladyfern---- | 5 
H i\Queencup beadlily-------~------------------- Hl 5 
i) { 
| | 
! 300 jWestern thimbleberry----------- 20 
i 275 iMyrtle pachystima------- wen------ 10 
i 250 | Sedge------~~------------- 10 
| iMountain blueberry- 5 
H tCommon ladyfern---- 5 
i iQueencup beadlily-------------~------------- 5 
1 1 
I 250 }Common snowberry--------=--- phen vewen sees H 10 
I 200 iPine reedgrass-~---- H 10 
i 150 |Sedge-------------- H 10 
! tMyrtle pachystima-- H 5 
i }Queencup beadlily-- \ 5 
H tBaldhip rose-------- 5 
H {Longtube twinflower-- H 5 
t }American trailplant----- - | S 
| \Piper anemone---------- } 5 
\ |Goldthread------------------- ssen56 asain ea 5 
7 7 
i ' 
i ' ! 
i i ' 
H 200 iMyrtle pachystima-~~----~--~~---~~---------- } 20 
i 100 tLongtube twinflower - 5 
: 50 {Queencup beadlily--- -- 5 
H iStarry false-Solomons-seal- 5 
{ {Oneleaf foamflower--------- 5 
i iDarkwoods violet--~---- eee nce ene ene 5 
' iWestern rattlesnake PESES iss 5 
{ | Oak fernonwa-—— an wera e een e eee ee 5 
| i 
H 250 {Common snowberry------- 10 
H 200 iMyrtle pachystima-- 5 
| 150 |Queencup beadlily-- 5 
i 5 
i 5 
i 5 
} 5 
' i 5 
! { 5 
i I 
1 i 
{ 250 {Queencup beadlily-~----«------- wee--e wene--} 10 
! 200 1Common snowberr y=------- wae -e wwe---e-----} 10 
150 {Sedge------- t 10 
( iMyrtle pachystima-------- eeeo-2--------- ---] 5 
I iBaldhip rose-------------------+--------- wee | 5 
H tLongtube twinflower----------~------------- H 5 
{ {American trailplant------ penn ane ee 5 
| [Piper anemone H 5 
I 1|Goldthread-------------------------+----+----- 4 5 
| : 8 


{Columbia brome---------~-~------------------ ! 
' 1 


KOOTENAI COUNTY AREA, IDAHO 


1 ____ Total production. SOS 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Santa Variant: 


168~-~-~-~-- 


Schumacher: 
‘71, 172: 


Skalan part 


Seelovers: 
173; 


Seelovers part--- 


Potlatch part. 


Selle: 


Tanna nnn nn nono 


Setters: 


175, 176---- 


Skalan: 


1178: 


Skalan parte---<-- 


Rock outcrop part. 


See footnote at end of table, 


TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


i i 
| Kind of year | Dry weight 
t | 

T Lb7acre 


{Favorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 


{Favorable 
tNormal 
‘Unfavorable 


| Favorable 
{Normal 
|Unfavorable 


Favorable 
Normal 
Unfavorable 


|Favorable 
iNormal 
jUnfavorable 


{Favorable 
iNormal 


iUnfavorable 


iFavorable 
tNormal 
iUnfavorable 


250 
200 
150 


900 
750 
500 


3,500 
3,000 
2,000 


350 
250 
50 


4,100 
875 
700 


900 
750 
500 


900 
750 
500 


—r- 


Characteristic vegetation 


}Queencup beadlily-------------------------- 
iCommon snowberry--~------~-- 


lLongtube twinflowere--s«--se--~ 
{American traitiplant-------~----~ 
iPiper anémone--------~ actuce 


iColumbia brome------ male 
1 

i 

1 

| 

|Bluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- \ 
{Common snowberr y--------------------------- 
| ROS@--2~---~ +2 -- +--+ ee === ! 
1Blue wildrye- = 


iCinquefoil----- 
}Pine reedgrass~-----~ 


iStarry false-Solomons-seal-----------------| 
iMyrtle pachystima----.--~------------~----- 
iSweetscented bedstraw---~------------------ ! 
fAmerican trailplant----- weenie n-ne ene ee 
[Piper anemonen-------2n-0----- Seoeseeeseses : 
[Wild ginger-------5--20--4 2-0-2 e eee ee aee 
|Goldthread--------.--.+---~.------+---+------ a 


' 
iCommon snowberr y--------------------------- 
{Blue wildrye------------------------------- \ 
|Bluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- 
|Pine reedgrass---------------5-------------- 
ISticky geranium---------.--.---.------- ooo 
|Saskatoon serviceberry-------2----------2- - 


;}Bluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- 
{Common snowberry-----~--------------=------- i 
| Rose~-~~---------------------- +--+ -- 2 === -- : 
}Blue wildrye------------------------------- H 
iCinquefoil------~-----~----~--------------- 
}Pine reedgrass---~--~--------------+--~------ ! 
Sticky geranium-------------+------~-------- : 


iBluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- 
1Common snowberry-a-~---- 26-2 ---- 2 ~----- ===} 


{Blue wildryeee--20--e---02--22---2--------- { 
iCinquefoil-------5+ 22-225 ~- ne --e -- eo eee | 
iPine reedgrass------------------- o--e------] 
iSticky geranium---------- woe eeteeceelseeucs H 


a np 


171 


! 
} Composition 
) 
f 
L 


Pot 


10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 


2a 
MAIN OOUW 
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TABLE 7.-~WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 
ota roduction T 


Soil name and H H Characteristic vegetation { Composition 
Map symbol } Kind of year | Dry weight | H 
i I 
T acre c= oe pet 
i H Seg | 22% 
Southwick: t } 
180, 181, 182------ iFavorable | 1,500 |Pine reedgrass~---~----~~----+---+-~~-------- ! 15 
{Normal { 750 {Blue wildrye~-----~------ { 10 
{Unfavorable | 500 |Bluebunch wheatgrass 5 
| [Rough fescue--------~------- 5 
H ' }Elk sedge--- ! 5 
1 | |Geranium------~-----------------.--+-------- i 5 
' } | 
Spokane: | i { 
183, 184----------- {Favorable { },000 }Bluebunch wheatgrass----------------------- 15 
Normal i 900 |Idaho fescue | 10 
{Unfavorable | 800 {Elk sedge------------------- \ 10 
i | {Pine reedgrass--~----------- | 10 
{ | {Western fescues--.--2------- | 5 
! ; | Strawberry---<-<-- a am oe 5 
| H tHeartleaf arnica-----------~ i 5 
I } {Common snowberry------------ { 5 
| I \White spirea------------------------+-----+- | 5 
| | | Rose--~---~------ ~~ 2-2 --- = - - } 5 
I } | | 
‘ \ \ i 
! 4 | i 
1185: | | | 
Spokane part----- {Favorable } 1,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----------20---- en ew nee | 15 
{Normal | 900 {Idaho fescue--------- 10 
|Unfavorable { 800 {Elk sedge----- 10 
| | }Pine reedgrass-------------- 10 
I { IWestern fescue-------------- 5 
I i | Strawberry------------------ 5 
| i |\Heartleaf arnica------------ 5 
| | 5 
| { 5 
' | 5 
} 
Moscow part------ {Favorable | 250 10 
{Normal | 200 10 
\Unfavorable | 150 \Myrtle pachystima----------~ 5 
| | |Queencup beadlily----------- 5 
' | {Baldnip rose---------------- 5 
I | iLongtube twinflower 5 
} i |Piper anemone 5 
| i \Goldthread----- 5 
| | {Columbia brome@-----------<------5-2--0----- 5 
! ! } 
Taney | H i 
186, 187=-<--- wao--| Favorable | 1,100 |Common snowberry------------~---+-----+----- 25 
{Normal | 800 |\Elk sedge----------~---------=-- 10 
{Unfavorable | 500 {White spirea---------.------~ 10 
| | iBluebunch wheatgrass--------= 5 
| | {Pine reedgrass-~-<----------- 5 
i H {Blue wildrye----<--<29----0- 5 
} | {Herbaceous cinquefoil 5 
| | | ROS @2~- enn en en nnn n eee 5 
H H {Silky lupine-------- een ween ne eee ween enone 5 
| | I 
Tekoa: | | | 
189, 190, 191------ |Favorable | 2,400 \Bluebunch wheatgrass------ Seewesusecaaeeses \ 35 
{Normal | 1,800 {Idaho fescue | 30 
HDAENGEED EE 1,500 | Rough fescue 5 
4 
eee | Favorable H 2,000 iBluebunch wheatgrass----------~------------- | 35 
{Normal | 4,500 iIdaho fescue | 30 
|Unfavorable H 1,300 {Rough fescue~----~------------------------- | 5 
| H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


Sa Fhe a otal production... te en ee 
Soil name and ' T ~™y Characteristic vegetation 
map symbol } Kind of year | Dry weight } 
| i t 
1 T Lb/7acre aan oo a oe 
i | a | 
Treble: | H } 
19 3-------- woo e+--| Favorable Hi 1,000 iMallow ninebark------~------------~--------+- 
}Normal i 800 iCreambush oceanspray=-- 
{Unfavorable Hl 500 itWhite spirea-----~----- 
I | {Saskatoon serviceberry- 
i i tHeartleaf arnica-----~----------~--~--+--~-~-- 
I } t : 
1494; | H | | 
Treble part------ {Favorable H 1,000 \Mallow ninebarke~---~----~-----------------| 35 
}Normal i 800 iCreambush oceanspray-------- H 5 
[Unfavorable i 500 \White spirea---------------- \ 5 
| | {Saskatoon serviceberry--------------- | 5 
I tHeartleaf arnica------- o2---------- ee 5 
1 J 
’ 1 i) 
Rock outcrop part.] | Hl \ 
i t | | 
Ulricher: | { ' 
195, 196, 197------jFavorable H 250 |Common snowberry------------------- Secsecse H 10 
{Normal H 200 iMyrtle pachystima--— 5 
jUnfavorable i 150 {Queencup beadlily-- 5 
i H |Baldhip rose-~----- 5 
| | |Longtube twinflower 5 
\ i {American trailplant-- 5 
{ t {Piper anemone---------- 5 
i { \Goldthread------ 5 
Hl i }Columbia brome-- 5 
i I iSedge------ ts no ee ne eee 5 
i | i 
Vassar; | ' | 
198, 199----------- iFavorable ' 400 {Myrtle pachystima--0---05--.-~------- 10 
}Normal | 200 {Mountain blueberry- 10 
{Unfavorable | 50 iHairy brackenfern-- 10 
\ | |Baldhip rose--~-------- 5 
i i tLongtube twinflower 5 
! H [Starry false-Solomons-seal---- 5 
i ! |\Canada dogwood-~---~----.~~---+---------- 5 
| {Common princespine- 5 
' { | Sedge---------~---~---- weee een -e----- === 5 
i ' t 
1200: ' ' | 
Vassar part-~---- \Favorable H 400 {Myrtle pachystima------------~-------------- 10 
+Normal { 200 iMountain blueberry------ 10 
+Unfavorable | 50 {Hairy brackenfern------ 10 
' | |{Baldhip rose-~--~{------ 5 
i { {Longtube twinflower------------------- 5 
{ { {Starry false~Solomons-seal 5 
i i {Canada dogwood-----------------------------| 5 
i \ {Common princespine------------ ee ae arte 5 
i | | S@0 8 @- ea nn oe nen nn enw ne en ene nee | 5 
i | I { 
Rock outcrop part.| H | ' 
I ! i i 
1201, 202: | | } ' 
Vassar part-~----| Favorable H 400 iMyrtle pachystima---~-----------~--------+--- H 10 
Normal Hl 200 Mountain blueberry------------------------- H 10 
iUnfavorable i 50 {Hairy brackenfern-----------------.--------- \ 10 
' | }Baldhip roge@------2-~- 22 - enn nee een nnn nee} 5 
\ | {Longtube twinflower----------- sancsseneucnn| 5 
! i |Starry false-Solomons-seale+---------------} 5 
} I [Canada dogwoodeen-aesren------ weer enon nn- oe H 5 
' | {Common princespinew=---=---2-- 20-220 --25--=} 5 
| ; }Sedge----------------- wee ee nen neon ---- ==] 5 
i 1 
I i) 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


San Sporn Jes ee ete ~"Total production pea 
Soil name and | H 
map symbol 1 Kind of year | Dry weight } 
{ i H 
T Lb7acre 1 = 
i a 
! ! ! 
Vassar: I | { 
1201, 202: f ' \ 
Moscow part------ iFavorable H 250 ;Common snowberry 
iNormal H 200 | Sedge-----~--+------- 
{Unfavorable | 150 \Myrtle pachystima--- ! 
| i }Queencup beadlily--- i 5 
| | {Baldhip rosee---------- aeee nner e--- | 5 
i H [Longtube twinflower--<------+---00--- --] 5 
H Hl {Piper anemone=------ we wwe nnn een-n- --} 5 
} | \Goldthread------------------------ ere 5 
i | }Columbia brome-----------~------------------ H 5 
} \ ' 
Worley: Hl | { 
203----<-------- we-}Favorable H 1,200 iBlue wildrye----------~----~~------~-------- 10 
tNormal H 750 iElk sedge----------- 10 
{Unfavorable I 500 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 5 
\ (Pine reedgrass--~--- 5 
{ 
i t 


This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soll. See map unit description for 
the composition and behavior of the whole map unit, 
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TABLE 8.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS 


[Absence of an entry means the species does not grow well on the soil] 
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TABLE 8.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 
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TABLE 8.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS~~Continued 
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See map unit description for the 


IThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for 
definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


Sey eee ee ieee Geese, Baa e ey el aunt Cp aa et et ee i a ge a ea fe eres 
Soil name and | Shallow 1 Dwellings Hl Dwellings 1 Small { Local roads 
map symbol | excavations H without t with i commercial H and streets 
i H basements  —t_——s basements | —sbuildings i 
sy eee i im a 1 r 7 t ~~ 
i) 1 i) 1 1 
Avonville: H | H I { 
102, 104----- w---| Severe: \Moderate:2 {Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
| small stones, | slope. | slope. { slope, | frost action, 
| cutbanks cave. | { | | slope. 
i | ' i i 
103----- ---------| Severe: }Slight@-------.-- -|Slight-----------jSlight2---------- |Moderate: 
{| small stones, | t Hl | frost action. 
i cutbanks cave, | i H H 
i i i H I 
Blinn: { { ' | { 
105, 106--------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
{ slope. | Slope. t Slope, | slope. | slope. 
H H { depth to rock. | H 
{ ! | i ! 
Bonner: H H | { i 
107, 108---------{Moderate: \Slight@----------{Slight---------- \Moderate:2 |Moderate: 
{ cutbanks cave, { { { slope, | frost action. 
| small stones, | { ! | 
{ } | { ! 
Brickel: ! { i | ) 
1409: ! i ' t ! 
Brickel part---jSevere: Severe; iSevere iSevere: 1Severe;: 
| slope, | slope. | slope, | slope. i Slope. 
: depth to rock. | i depth to rock. | H 
| | { ' H 
Cald: 'Severe: 'Severe:3 ‘Severe \Severe:3 ‘Severe: 
110: | floods, | floods. | floods, | floods. { frost action, 
{ wetness, ' | wetness { 1 floods, 
| | ! i | low strength. 
| ' } ! ! 
Via: | i | { I 
Cald part------ [Severe: }Severe:3 Severe: 'Severe:3 isevere: 
| floods, | floods. | floods, | floods. t frost action, 
i wetness, i ! wetness | | floods, 
| | I } | low strength, 
I ! | | } 
Thatuna part---|Moderate: |Moderate:3 {Moderate: |Moderate:4 |Severe: 
} wetness, { low strength. | low strength, } slope, i frost action, 
! too clayey. H ! wetness, | shrink-swell, 
| ' | shrink-swell. { low strength. i 
| i t I 
Chatcolet: | H ; ' I 
112, 113--------- | Severe: \Severe:3 |Severe: |Severe:3 |Severe 
} slope. | slope. } slope. | slope. | slope, 
| | I f 1 Frost action. 
1 
Viva: ' ! ' H ' 
Chatcolet part-j Moderate: |Moderate:3 iModerate: {Severe;3 iSevere: 
| Slope, { low strength, | Slope, : slope. | frost action, 
| too clayey. { slope, i low strength, i 
H 1 shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | 
\ H { ' i 
1 t t 1 t 
Rubson parte---|Moderate: 'Moderate:3 Moderate {Severe:3 iSevere: 
i Slope. { Slope, | slope, | Slope. | frost action. 
\ } low strength. + low strength. | 
i { i } i 
Cougarbay: { | H i { 
115----- eoeenn--- | Severe: Severe: severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
{i wetness, ! floods, i floods, i floods, | floods, 
| floods, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| too clayey. | shrink-swell, { shrink-swell. i shrink=-swell, | Shrink-swell. 
x 1 1 i if 
4 t t i i 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


slope, 
large stones. 


small stones. large stones, large stones. 


Rn me eh Sg Gil eee ee ee Te Dh, Ce Capen et ee et eee eee a oy Sag tae eo RTO, 
Soil name and | Shallow ! Dwellings H Dwellings f Small i Local roads 
map symbol H excavations H without ! with i commercial H and streets 
{ | basements H basements H buildings _ io 
1 t Phir ay Qe ee 1 aes anaes 3 pee ee 
{ i i ' ! 
Divers: H | H | I 
1116: i i t i i 
Divers part----jSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: | Severe 
| Slope. | slope. { slope, | slope. i slope 
| ! i } ; 
Brickel part---|Severe: Severe: iSevere: |Severe: iSevere: 
| Slope, i slope, | slope, | Slope, | slope, 
{ depth to rock, } large stones, } depth to rock, | large stones. | large stones. 
: large stones. H : Large stones. t H 
! Hl i ' ! 
Dorb: { I i ! ' 
117-------------- {Severe: :Severe; {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: 
| slope, 1 slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
t depth to rock, | large stones. : depth to rock, {| large stones. { large stones. 
| large stones. H ! large stones. | i 
i H { | 1 
Garrison: | ' ' | i 
119---+--+4~--+-= | Severe: 1Slight2--~------- }Slight----------- }Slight2-~~-------- {Moderate: 
; small stones, } ! 1 } frost action. 
} Cutbanks cave. | i i 
’ , , 1 
4 4 ! ' 1 
120-------------- | Severe: \Moderate:2 'Moderate: \Moderate:2 }Moderate: 
| large stones, | large stones. { large stones. | large stones. i frost action, 
| Cubbanks cave, } i { t large stones. 
{ small stones, { i | H 
1 a 1 1 t 
t 1 ' t 1 
Huckleberry: H 4 H H H 
122, 123--------- | Severe: \Severe:3 iSevere;: 'Severe:3 iSevere: 
| Slope, i slope. | slope, | slope. i slope, 
i depth to rock, | } depth to rock. i i frost action. 
} small stones. : { ! I 
i ' i t i 
Vi2u: | ' | : i 
Huckleberry I 1 { { H 
part--------- ~-| Severe; iSevere:3 Severe: 'Severe:3 Severe: 
i Slope, i Slope. { slope, } slope, i slope, 
i depth to rock, } | depth to rock. $} + frost action. 
} small stones. ' { i i 
! ! ' I ! 
Ardenvoir part-;Severe: ;Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Slope. | slope. } slope, i slope. i slope. 
iy 1 
1 1 1 ! , 
1125: ' ' } ' i 
Huckleberry i | ' H { 
part----~---- -|Severe: 'Severe:3 |\Severe: 'Severe:3 iSevere: 
| Slope, i Slope. { slope, | slope. { slope, 
i depth to rock, {| i depth to rock. | | frost action. 
| small stones. i I i i 
1 ' 1 
1 t 1 1 ' 
Ardenvoir part-iSevere: iSevere }Severe: ;Severe: ;Severe: 
1 Slope, | slope. | Slope. | slope. slope. 
1 ’ i 1 
t t i} 3 ' 
Kootenai; t H i { ! 
126, 128--------- iSevere: 'Slight2---------- 'Slight-~---------!Slight2--------.-- ‘Moderate: 
| cutbanks cave, |} H H | frost action. 
i small stones. H ' i i 
1 ' 1 1 C 
' ! t t ' 
127-------------- severe: 1Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
{ cutbanks cave, j;{ slope. { slope. 1 Slope. { Slope. 
| Slope, I | ' i 
| Small stones, H | H H 
t ! } ' i 
1129: ' 
Kootenai part--;Severe: 'Moderate:¢ | Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
{| cutbanks cave, | slope, i slope, : Slope. ' frost action, 
iy i) 1 ! 
| | | | | 
i ' ! { i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


t 
Rathdrum parte-|Slight----------- 
i 


' 


= aa oeiye* ener eee es Git ps aed ee ee ee eS 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings H Dwellings j Small | Local roads 
map symbol | excavations | without ! with ! commercial Hi and streets 
| basements st basements H See 
FSS aes eT Mtg eee et oe ea 
| ' H 
Kootenai; ! H H 
Bonner part----}Moderate: | Slight2--------- Slight~---------~}|Moderate:2 Moderate: 
| cutbanks cave, | { slope. frost action. 
| small stones. 
i 
1430: ' 1 { 
Kootenai parte-}Severe: {Moderate:2 Moderate: {Severe: Moderate: 
{| cutbanks cave, { slope. slope. ! slope. frost action, 
{ small stones. slope. 
( 
|Slight3----------}Slight-----------|Slight3--------- Severe: 
\ H 
| | 
H ! 
i] 


depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Kruse: { 
131-------------- Moderate: 
| too clayey. 
1 32-------------- {Moderate: 
| too clayey, 
| slope, 
{ 
H 
133-------------- {Severe: 
{ slope. 
| 
| 
1438; ' 
Kruse part----~-|Severe: 
slope. 
| 
Ulricher part--|Severe: 
{ slope. 
\ 
Lacy: i 
1135: | 
Lacy parte-----jSevere: 
| slope, 
! 
H 
' 
! 


1136: I 
Lacy part------ Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Bobbitt part---{Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock. 
137: 


slope, 
depth to rock, 


{ 

1 

! 

' 

H 

1s 

| 

i 

! 

I 

Lacy part--~---|Severe: 

' 

i 

! 

{ large stones. 
7 
' 
i 
i 
i 
! 
t 
J 


Bobbitt part---jSevere: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 
Larkin: 
138-------------- Moderate: 


} too clayey. 
| 
I 
{ 


See footnotes at end of table, 


iModerate: Moderate: 
! shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


low strength, 


° 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. s 


hrink-swell. 


H 
H 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
I 
! 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
| 
' 
i 
' 
' 
i 
iModerate: Moderate: 
{| shrink-swell, ! shrink-swell, 
| slope, | slope, 
{ low strength. { low strength. 
i | 
tSevere: {Severe: 
} slope. | Slope. 
‘ 
! 
H 
|Severe: {Severe: 
H Slope. slope. 
|Severe: |Severe: 
' slope. slope. 
1 
H H 
{ { 
{Severe: (Severe: 
! slope, { slope, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
! | 
i i 
| 1 
{Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope, 
} depth to rock. { depth to rock. 
1 
| ! 
\Severe: iSevere: 
{ slope. | Slope, 
i 1 depth to rock. 
| t 
| ! 
Severe: }Severe: 
| slope, | slope, 
| depth to rock. { depth to rock. 
| H 
| H 
iSevere: |Severe: 
1 Slope, ! Slope, 
! | depth to rock. 
t 
| 
|Moderate:3 }Moderate: 
' t 
! 
{ H 
i ' 


!Moderate: 

{| shrink-swell, 
t low strength. 
i 


|Severe: 
! slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rack. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
aD 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate:3 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


SOIL SURVEY 


e 
frost action. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


ro 


vere: 
ow strength. 


eo 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


lope. 


slope, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


vere: 
lope. 


tee 
uo 


Severe: 
frost action, 
low strength, 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


large stones. 


T y ce oe Sap eM A OPIS IOs year tat Sag Oe the 
Soil name and } Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings H Small ' Local roads 
map symbol ! excavations ! without ! with H commercial } and streets 
{ { basements y basements Hl buildings 
— ge eee T Ss ae ania Br, yy Me OPE ees ps tt ee 
Larkin: ! t H H H 
139 -------+-----=| Severe: tSevere:3 | Severe: |Severe:3 |Severe: 
{ slope, | slope, | Slope, | slope. | slope, 
| i H ! i frost action, 
! i } ! } low strength. 
' | ! | i 
JNO --+----------- iModerate: \Moderate:3 iModerate: 'Severe:3 | Severe: 
t slope. { slope, i Slope, t slope. | frost action, 
{ i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, i i low strength. 
| low strength. low strength. ' 
t 1 ! i} 
Latahco: ' | i i H 
Vint; H ' ' t ! 
Latahco part---|Severe: 1Severe:3 {Severe: 'Severe:3 }Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness, | wetness, } wetness, { wetness. } low strength, 
H H { H } frost action. 
Thatuna part---| Moderate: iModerate; 3 |Moderate;: \Moderate:3 |Severe: 
{ wetness, | low strength, | low strength, |} low strength, | frost action, 
{ too clayey. | Shrink-swell. i wetness, 1 Sshrink=-swell. | low strength. 
| shrink-swell. } 
it 1 
4 ! ' t { 
Lenz: t ! ! ' H 
14 2-------------- iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
{ depth to rock, {| slope. { depth to rock, | slope. { Slope. 
{ small stones, H | slope. H ! 
| Slope. H I | 
| i ! } I 
14 3-2+----------- {Severe: {Severe: Severe: 1severe: iSevere: 
: depth to rock, | slope, { depth to rock, { slope, | slope, 
| slope, } large stones. | Slope, i large stones. { large stones. 
i large stones. | i large stones. i 
| { ' H { 
Tau: | ' i 
Lenz part------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe 
(Loam) | depth to rock, ; slope. } depth to rock, ij slope. | Slope. 
| small stones, ' | Slope. I { 
| slope. H ! i i 
I ' | ' 
Lenz part------j Severe; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
(Very stony {| depth to rock, } slope, } depth to rock, ji slope, | slope, 
loam) { slope, t large stones. i slope, | large stones. | large stones. 
! large stones, { | large stones, ! 
t ’ U 1 ' 
1 i t ' i 
Vyas: t t { H i 
Lenz part------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: ;Severe: Severe: 
| depth to rock, | Slope. {| depth to rock, [| slope. { slope. 
| small stones, i + slope. H 
| slope. H { H { 
! H i t { 
Spokane part---iSevere: iSevere: |Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
| slope, t slope. | slope, { slope. { Slope. 
- 1 ' t 
1 t t 4 t 
McCrosket: H H { t H 
1146; ! 1 ' ' 
MeCrosket part-jSevere: 1Severe: ;Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
i slope, t Slope. { slope. | slope. i slope. 
: large stones. { H H H 
I i H Hy 1 
Ardenvoir partejSevere: isevere: Severe; 1Severe: iSevere: 
i Slope, i Slope. | Slope. t slope. | slope. 
i H f 1 t 
' t 1 1 + 
W447; H H { H i 
McCrosket part-|Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
i Slope, | slope. {| slope. 1 Slope, | slope. 
1 1 t 1 a 
| | | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


oe ets ee ee oe Pee fi RM eee he eS ie ONE Peak! gt tat ee oad 
Soil name and | Shallow H Dwellings t Owellings ' Small | Local roads 
map symbol | excavations H without { with { commercial t and streets 
H { basements H basements ! buildings 
== 7 rca fee Se En Pe ee ee Wo we Fe ONS Sy ee —- 
{ t I ' i 
V7: ' ' i 
Ardenvoir part-{Severe: iSevere rSevere: :Severe; | Severe: 
{ Slope, i slope ! slope. i Slope. { Slope. 
' , 7 7 t 
' t 1 t t 
Vi4ug: i i i H H 
McCrosket parte-jSevere: Severe: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: 
} slope, } slope, + slope. t Slope. t Slope. 
t large stones. | H ! { 
1 I , , 
1 1 t s 1 
Tekoa part-~---}Severe: | Severe: i Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope, 1 slope, | glope. { slope. i slope. 
1 i) ' t 1 
t i} t 1 i 
MeGuire: H i i I ' 
T449; H H H H t 
McGuire part---|Severe: }Slighte---------- \$light-~------~ w-/Slight?---------- ~{Moderate: 
} Small stones, { ! { | frost action, 
i Gutbanks cave. j{ | { H 
4 7 t ‘a 1 
1 t t t + 
Marble part----;Severe: 1Slight--------2-2--;Slight--------- -w-/Slight------------ iSlight. 
| cutbanks cave. {| ' t H 
i I ' t i 
1150: H H ' H H 
McGuire part---iSevere: Severe: iSevere iSevere: iSevere 
{ small stones, | Slope. t slope. | slope. 1 slope. 
| slope, H I H I 
! Gutbanks cave. | ! i ' 
i 1 1 ' 1 
1 t ! ! t 
Marble part----;Severe: Severe: isevere tSevere; Severe; 
| Slope, | slope, | slope t slope, 1 Slope, 
1 cutbanks cave, ! f ' I 
' t 1 
t ! I 1 5 
Mokins: i \ i ! i 
1§1-------------- Severe: iSevere; {Severe iSevere: iSevere: 
| too clayey, { shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, 
| wetness. i wetness, | wetness, t Slope, { low strength. 
H {| low strength, : low strength, wetness. 
iF 1 t 
1 ' 1 1 t 
192, 153-------~- iSevere: {Severe; tSevere: ;Severe: iSevere; 
t too clayey, i shrink-swell, + shrink-swell, } shrink-swell, { shrink=-swell, 
| wetness, ; slope, { slope, { slope, | slope, 
i slope. } wetness. } wetness. ! wetness. { low strength, 
1 1 7 L 1 
1 t Ei 1 1 
1454: { i i ' i 
Mokins part---~{Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe; iSevere: 
| too clayey, 1 Shrink~swell, ; ghrink-swell, | shrink-swell, t shrink-swell, 
i wetness, | wetness, i wetness, i slope, { low strength. 
I | low strength, t low strength, i wetness. 
' 1 ' ' , 
J t i} ‘ 1 
Chatcolet part-jModerate: 'Moderate:3 :Moderate: 'Severe:3 iSevere: 
+ Slope, | low strength, i slope, i slope. 1 frost action, 
1 too clayey. t Slope, i low strength, H | low strength. 
| ! Shrink-swell. + shrink-swell. H t 
1 ' 1 1 J 
1 1 iy 1 1 
Moscow: H t i H i 
155----------+---- Severe: :Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
+ Slope. | Slope. slope { slope. { slope. 
! { i I ' 
Narcisse: ! H t I t 
(56-s-2sosecoeecd 'Severe: }Severe: {Severe tSevere: iSevere: 
| floods. { floods. | floods, | floods, | floods. 
H H + wetness H 
| ' t { 
Porrett: i t ' t I 
ih] senesced sseeSU -!Severe: ‘Severe:3 | Severe: \Severe:3 ‘Severe: 
| floods, i floods, t floods, | floods, | floods, 
t webness. i wetness, } wetness, | wetness, t frost action, 
H H i H i wetness. 
' H t H ! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Potlatch: 


160---.---------- 


Rathdrum: 
16 1--=----------- 


1162: 


Rubson: 
1164; 
Rubson part-~-~-| Moderate: 

8 


Santa: 


165 ene nnn en nee 


166-22 n-nonane 


Santa Variant: 


168---------- elas 

Schumacher; 
169-------- eesace 
170--------- sae 
71: 


' 
i! 
' 
! 
1 
| 
{ 
i} 
f 


1 
1 
' 
' 
1 
1 
( 
1 
i} 
' 
i) 
t 
1 
t 
Y 
1 
! 
1 
4 
t 
fy 
t 
1 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

excess humus, 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 


cutbanks cave, 
small stones. 


lope, 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


depth to rock, 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


slope, 
too clayey. 


Schumacher partiSevere: 


slope. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Severe:3 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
low strength, 


Severe:3 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 3 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 3 
wetness. 


Moderate:3 
wetness. 


Severe:3 
slope. 


Moderate: 3 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


'slight3----~---- 


Slight?--------- 


5 
! 
' 
t 
1 
i) 
1 
iy 
’ 
! 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
’ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
t) 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
q 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 


a sae 
i 
Dwellings I Small 
with f commercial 
' 
basements 1 buildings + 
Severe: Severe:3 
floods, floods, 
wetness. wetness, 
Severe; Severe: 
floods, floods, 
wetness, wetness, 


low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 


Slight-------- fee 


Slight+--------- 


Slight-~-~------- 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


low strength, 


Severe:3 
floods. 


e : 
shrink-swell, 
Slope, 
wetness, 


Moderate:3 
wetness. 


e 
slope, 
8 


2 
slope, 
8 


Slight3----------- 


Slight3---------- 


a i 


t 
1 
t 
' 
! 
1 
! 
' 
{ 
t 
i 
t 
’ 
t 
! 
i 
' 
1 
! 
t 
! 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
i 
' 
‘ 
' 
! 
i 
' 
t 
' 
i) 
1 
1 
4 
1 
! 
1 
! 
1 
f 
t 
1 
1 
’ 
i} 
’ 
1 
t 
t 
’ 
t 
' 
‘ 
1 
! 
' 
( 
' 
t 
1 
' 
' 
! 
f 
t 
i 
' 
! 
’ 
! 
‘ 
1 
r 
t 
t 
1 
‘ 
i) 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
’ 
l 
i 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
I 
' 
i 
i 
t 
' 
1 
iy 
t 
y 
1 
' 
’ 
l 
1 
’ 
1 
f 
' 
1 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
t 
! 
( 
' 
' 
' 
i 
‘ 
1 
I 
! 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
frost action, 
floods, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Moderate: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action, 


Severe: 
Slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe; 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 
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TABLE 9.-=BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


i) 1 1 
Soil name and | Shallow H Dwellings H Dwellings { Small ! Local roads 
Map symbol t excavations i without t with { commercial { and streets 
H ‘ basements H basements | buildings 
t i { 
| | I i t 
Va71: | | i { | 
Skalan part----|Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe }Severe;: 
| depth to rock, | slope. 1} depth to rock, | slope. | slope. 
| small stones, H | Slope. H 
| slope. | ' H | 
i | { H i 
Vy72: | i H H 
Schumacher part!Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
{ Slope. t shrink-swell, | slope, { slope, { slope, 
| | slope, { shrink-swell. 1 Shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, 
i : ! t { low strength, 
' H ' H i 
Skalan part---~;Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
t depth to rock, {| slope. | depth to rock, | slope. ! slope. 
| small stones, H | slope. | H 
! slope. | | t i 
' 1 t i} 1 
1 1 1 ! I 
Seelovers: i | I I i 
1173: I ! ! H i 
Seelovers part-jSevere: 'Severe:3 iSevere: iSevere:3 {Severe; 
| floods, | floods, | floods, i floods, i floods, 
{ wetness. i wetness. { wetness, i wetness. | wetness, 
H { ' \ { frost action. 
i | t i H 
Potlatch part--|Severe: \Severe:3 ‘Severe: \Severe:3 ‘Severe: 
| floods, { floods, | floods, i floods, { frost action, 
| wetness, } wetness, } wetness. } wetness, i wetness, 
| too clayey. ' ' ! } floods, 
I | t t i 
Selle: { { i I 
17h nnn en wonn----- | Severe: {Slight-------- ---|Slight----~------ iSlight------------ iSlight. 
} cutbanks cave. {| t I t 
1 ' r 1 1 
i) 1 t I f 
Setters: | I { ! | 
175, 176--n------| Severe: 'Severe:3 Severe 'Severe:3 iSevere: 
| wetness, | shrink-swell, 1 shrink-swell, | Slope, | shrink-swell, 
| too clayey. | low strength, t low strength, { Shrink-swell, { low strength, 
{ i wetness, ' wetness, ' wetness. | frost action. 
i) t 
i 1 t 1 t 
Skalan: ! i i i ' 
V1] ------ eoeren---| Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
| depth to rock, | slope. t depth to rock, | slope. | slope. 
{ small stones, i : slope. { \ 
{ slope, H I I | 
i ' ' i i 
1178: H H ! I i 
Skalan part----;Severe: iSevere: iSevere Severe: iSevere: 
| depth to rack, { slope. t depth to rock, { slope. { slope. 
{ small stones, H | slope. H 
| slope. | i H H 
I { { { I 
Rock outcrop ' { H I 
part. H ' i ' i 
H i I I i 
Southwick: I H i I t 
180---------- w=---}Moderate: \Moderate:2 |Moderate: 'Moderate:2 iModerate; 
i wetness, } low strength. | wetness, | slope, | low strength, 
} too clayey. | 1 shrink-swell, | low strength, | shrink-swell, 
| i} {i low strength. H it frost action. 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 ! My { ' 
18 1----------- ---|Severe: Severe; iSevere severe: iSevere: 
| slope. | slope. | Slope. | Slope. | slope. 
1 a ' ’ 4 
! ' t t i) 
182------ woeee--- {| Moderate: \Moderate:2 Moderate: Severe; iModerate: 
' slope, { slope, | wetness, t slope, | low strength, 
| wetness, | low strength. { slope, t { slope, 
{| too clayey, ' t shrink-swell, H | frost action. 
1 1 1 1 1 
t 1 ! 1 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


t 1 rf. t t 
Soil name and | Shallow Hl Dwellings t Dwellings ! Small H Local roads 
map symbol H excavations } without H with t commercial H and streets 
{ \ basements { nasements { buildings 
i 1 t J t 
Spokane: H ! ! H ! 
183, 184--------- iSevere: |Severe: Severe; iSevere;: {Severe: 
| slope, } Slope. i slope. i Slope. i Slope. 
1 1 V V 
1 i) t 1 t 
1185; | i i i 
Spokane part--~|Severe: Severe: iSevere: !Severe: Severe: 
i slope. i Slope. i slope. i Slope. { slope. 
1 a 1 1 
t 1 1 1 t 
Moscow part----/| Severe: iSevere: Severe: Severe: iSeveres: 
i slope. slope. ' slope. slope. i slope. 
1 i} 1 t 
Taney: i H i i i 
186----20~------~ | Severe: 'Severe:3 }Severe: {Severe:3 {Severe: 
i wetness. { wetness. } wetness. i wetness. i frost action, 
t f H { | low strength. 
t | H i ! 
187------------- ~|Severe: \Severe:3 Severe: ‘Severe: 3 iSevere: 
| Slope, ! Slope, | Slope, { slope, } slope, 
{ wetness, { wetness. i wetness, { wetness, {| frost action, 
t H H H | low strength. 
J 1 1 iy ' 
t 1 t 1 ' 
188--------------j Severe: ‘Severe:3 Severe: {Severe:3 Severe: 
i wetness. | wetness. { wetness, } slope, { frost action, 
t i t i wetness. 1 low strength. 
1 1 ' a 1 
1 1 1 1 1 
Tekoa: { ' H i t 
189----------- ---| Moderate: 'Moderate:2 Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
| depth to rock. | slope. | Slope, i slope. | slope, 
H i ' i | frost action, 
H H H i i 
190, 191--------- Severe: {Severe;: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
{ slope. { slope. Slope. { slope, ' slope. 
J I 1 
1 ' ' t 
192-------------- Severe: (Severe: {Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
{ Slope, | slope, | Slope, i Slope, | slope, 
1 large stones. t large stones. | large stones. | large stones. i large stones. 
1 - ' ! 1 
1 1 i) t L 
Treble: H H H H t 
19 Jenne n-e n= wooo-| Severe: Severe; iSevere: Severe: Severe: 
1 slope, i Slope. i Slope. { slope. | slope. 
| small stones. i H ‘ i 
i { H t I 
V194: y ' ' ' ' 
Treble part----| Severe: {Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
i Slope, t Slope, | Slope. i slope, | slope. 
{ small stones. I ' i i 
J ‘ iY 1 t 
t t ft t t 
Ulricher: I ! H t H 
195 www een we w----| Moderate: |Moderate:¢ Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
§ depth to rock, { Slope. i depth to rock, { slope. } frost action, 
| slope. H { slope, I ' slope. 
' H t 
196, 197------- --{|Severe: | Severe; {Severe: iSevere Severe; 
4+ Slope. t Slope. | Slope. 1 slope. H slope. 
! ' i ' H 
Vassar: ! ' i H 
198, 19Q---------; Severe; iSevere: {Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
| Slope. t Slope, | Slope. i slope. Slope. 
1 \ ' ‘ 
1 t t 1 1 
1200: H ! Hl H t 
Vassar part----| Severe: ;Severe: iSevere; {Severe: Severe: 
| slope. i Slope. | Slope. i Slope. slope. 
7 t t a 
t ! t ' 1 
1201: i 1 i | 
Vassar part----|Severe: iSevere: iSevere: !Severe: iSevere: 
| Slope. i Slope. | Slope. 1 slope, { slope, 
' 1 1 ' iy 
1 1 t 1 ! 
Moscow part-~---:Severe: iSevere: ;Severe: ;Severe: iSevere: 
: slope. i slope. | slope. } slope. | slope. 
I H ! I { 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


-— or OO 


4 t t 4 4 
Soil name and } Shallow H Dwellings H Dwellings t Small H Local roads 
map symbol I excavations { without | with ! commercial { and streets 
i Hl basements H basements H buildings 
t ; ' 1 ! =e 1 
{ I t i t 
1202: | i i i i 
Vassar part----|Severe: iSevere; |Severe iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. t Slope. 
\ + ; ' ' 
i) 1 t ! ! 
Moscow part----|Severe: Severe: |Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. | Slope. { slope, 
| i] 1 
t ! { 1 i) 
Worley: ! I | t H 
203, 204--------- iSevere: {Severe:3 :Severe: ‘Severe: 3 iSevere: 
t Slope, | Slope, | slope, | slope, { slope, 
} wetness, i wetness, | wetness, { wetness, t frost action, 
| too clayey. + shrink-swell, i Shrink-swell. i shrink-swell. | low strength. 
1 ' I ' 
peta hole eo ns ———_—_—_L. ce 


IThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 

2Frost action is a moderate hazard if footings are not placed below the frost line, 

3Frost action is a severe hazard if footings are not placed below the frost line. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"slight," "moderate," "good," “fair,” and other terms. 


not rated] 
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See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 


Soil name and Septic tank 


map symbol absorption 
fields 
Avonville: 
102, 104--~a~--0e-~- | Moderate: 
slope.2 
10 32----~----------- | Slight2------- won 
Blinn. 
105 -----+--------- =e Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 
large stones. 
106 ---------------~- Severe: 
slope, 
gepth to rock, 
Bonner: 
107, 108--------~--- Slight2---------- 
Brickel: 
1409: 
Brickel part------ Severe: 


depth to rock, 
large stones, 


Rubble land part. 
Cald: 


110 anne ew men nn enn n= | Severe: 
floods, 
percs slowly, 


wetness. 


Yaad: 

Cald part---------} Severe: 
floods, 

percs slowly, 


wetness. 


Severe; 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Thatuna part-----= 


Chatcolet: 
11 Qennennnwn wen ee--- | Severe; 
slope, 


percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs Slowly. 


1444: 
Chatcolet part----/Severe: 


! 
’ 
1 
1 
| 
1 
t 
i 
i) 
t 
1 
1 
' 
| 
1 
1 
1 
t 
L 
! 
' 
i) 
t 
1 
i 
' 
t 
i 
{ 
1 
! 
1 
{ 
' 
1 
i 
1 
1 
4 
' 
t 
i 
‘ 
t 
J 
t 
| 
' 
1 
t 
' 
' 
I 
if. 
7 
iy 
' 
t 
1 
J 
t 
' 
4 
! slope, 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
4 
i} 
1 
i 
1 
t 
a 
' 
i 
t 
t 
' 
' 
¥ 
! 
' 
1 
| 
I 
J 
I 
i 
y 
t 
1 
1 
1 
ft 
1 
1 
t 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
fe 
I 
i) 
1 
' 
i} 
1 
1 
1 
i} 
1 
! 
i 
} percs slowly, 
1 
t 
1 
t 


See footnotes at end of table. 


f 

i Sewage lagoon Trench 

t areas sanitary 

H landfill 

T 

I 

{ 

Severe; Severe: 

i seepage, seepage. 

| slope. 

1 

< 

tSevere: Severe: 
seepage, seepage. 
slope, 
small stones, 

Severe: Severe: 
slope, depth to rock, 


depth to rock, large stones. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


t 
i) 
1 
, 
t 
1 
) 
4 
! 
I 
y 
4 
' 
f 
\ 
J 
i 
1 
, 
if 
t 
1 
‘ 
iT 
t 
i 
' 
t 
' 
I 
t 
\ 
' 
s 
! 
i 
' 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
, 
' 
i 
' 
' 
! 
t 
1 
i 
I 
£ 
t 
1 
1 
depth to rock, { 
i 
t 
' 
‘ 
, 
1, 
t 
1 
1 
7 
4 
1 
t 
' 
4‘ 
{ 
H 
7 
' 
' 
1 
' 
4 
1 
4 
1 
t 
' 
t 
i) 
1 
1 
t 
, 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
\ 
1 
1 
i 
' 
! 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i) 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 


Severe: Severe; 

| seepage. seepage. 
1 

H 

ft 

, 

i 

{Severe: Severe: 

i Slope, slope, 

| depth to rock, 

| seepage. large stones. 
' 

1 

1 

t 

‘ 

Severe: Severe: 

| wetness, floods, 
+ floods, wetness. 
' 

|? 

iSevere;: Severe: 

i wetness, floods, 
| floods, wetness. 
iSevere; Severe: 

i wetness, wetness. 
1 

1 

t 

severe: Moderate: 
i slope. slope, 

t too clayey. 
1 

1 

tSevere; Severe: 

| Slope. slope. 

' 

t 

} 

i 

Severe; Moderate: 
it Slope. too clayey. 
1 

H 

i} 


too clayey. 


t 
Area H Daily cover 
sanitary ; for landfill 
landfill on es 
: 
! 
i 
Severe: tPoor: 
seepage, i seepage, 
t small stones, 
\ 
1 
Severe: tPoor: 
seepage, t seepage, 
i small stones. 
' 
' 
1 
* 
Severe: 1Poor: 
slope. | glope, 
| large stones. 
\ 
Severe: iPoor: 
Slope. { slope, 
i large stones. 
' 
‘ 
' 
H 
Severe: Poor: 
seepage. i seepage, 
i small stones. 
1 
‘ 
Severe: {Poor: 
slope, i slope, 
seepage. | large stones, 
t+ area reclaim. 
' 
4 
1 
ss 
' 
! 
Severe: iGood, 
floods. i 
i) 
1 
' 
4 
1 
Severe: 1Good. 
floods. 
1 
‘ 
Moderate: tFair, 
wetness, i too clayey. 
1 
i 
Severe: tPoor: 
slope. i Slope. 
‘ 
Severe: tPoor: 
slope. t slope. 
f 
H 
Moderate: \Fair: 
slope. | slope, 
iY 
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Soil name 
map symb 


and 
ol 


' 
1 
‘ 
| 
{ 
I 
t 


TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


Sewage lagoon 


1 
t 
I areas 
' 
' 


———___-—__ 1 


Chatcolet: 
Rubson part 


Cougarbay: 
1 


Divers: 
1416: 
Divers part 


Brickel par 


Garrison: 
119----~----- 


120 --2------ - 


Huckleberry: 
122, 123----- 


1124: 


pecceus 


Huckleberry part-- 


Ardenvoir part-~--- 


1125; 
Huckleberry 


Ardenvolr p 


Kootenai: 
126, 


part-- 


art---- 


! 
i) 
1 
t 
1 
i 
! 
1 
‘ 


4 
1 
i 
\ 
' 
| 
1 
1 
i 
\ 
| 
a 
1 
i 
4 
1 
4 
t 
1 
t 
‘ 
I 
q 
4 
' 
! 
‘ 
! 
' 
i) 
{ 
| 
| 
t 
J 
\ 
1 
t 
' 
’ 
1 
i 
1 
4 
| 
' 
! 
1 
’ 
t 
' 
i] 
1 
1 
' 
i) 
| 
t 
t 
t 
| 
i 
| 
' 
t 
! 
1 
1 
1 
t 
\ 
i 
1 
! 
1 
i) 
| 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
| 
! 
| 
1 
i 
1 


t 
}Slight2---------- 
‘ 


1 
' 
t 
nl 
3 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
percs Slowly. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 

Slope, 

depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 

slope, 

depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Slight@--------- 


Moderate:2 
large stones. 


Severe: 
Slope, 


depth to rock, 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
Slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
Slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
slope, 
seepage, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
seepage, 
small stones. 


i 

i 

' 

i 

| 

| 

| Severe: 

| slope, 

} depth to rock, 
| small stones. 
1 
| 
' 
I 
i 
| 
' 
, 
) 
t 
1) 
t 
i) 
t 
' 
i} 
! 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 

slope, 

depth to rock, 
small stones. 


1 
t 

| 

i) 

4 

{ 

' 

1 

i 
iSevere: 
| slope, 
{ seepage. 
: 

‘ 

1 

\ 

t 

H 

1 

\ 

4 

\ 

t 


Severe: 
seepage, 
small stones. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


rr o 
oO 
ow 
s 
@ 
a 
~ 


e 
slope, 

depth to rock, 
large stones. 


vere: 
epth to rock, 
arge stones. 


rae 


Severe: 
Slope, 


depth to rock. 


rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage, 


depth to rock. 


vere: 
lope, 
epth to 


aw o 


rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage, 


depth to rock, 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
w 


etness. 


Severe: 
lope, 


eepage. 


aun 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe; 
seepage. 


SOIL SURVEY 


H Daily cover 
| for landfill 
' 
1 


Poor: 

wetness, 

too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


oor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

large stones, 
slope, 

area reclaim. 


Poor: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
large stones, 


Poor: 
small stones, 


Poor: 
large stones, 
small stones, 


Poor: 

slope, 

small stones, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 

slope, 

small stones, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

Slope, 

small stones, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
seepage. 
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i t ! 1 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon j; Trench ! Area H Daily cover 
Map symbol | absorption i areas H sanitary i sanitary } for landfill 
1 1 I 1 
I t 1 


fields landfill landfill 
as ee ee 


Kootenai: 


' ' | 1 
| ' ' ' 
} I I { 
127 wen nn ween nee nn-~ | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: {Poor: 
| Slope. | seepage, { seepage, i seepage, | small stones, 
H | slope, | Slope. | Slope, | slope. 
1 {| small stones. H | | 
i i ' i t 
1129: 1 ' H ' ' 
Kootenai part-~---}Moderate:2 t Severe; iSevere: iSevere: {Poor 
t Slope. i seepage, i seepage. i seepage. H oneid stones, 
t } slope, t | | seepage. 
H i small stones. ' ! 
‘ 1 1 \ H 
1 1 t t 1 
Bonner part------- tSlight?---------- |Severe: iSevere: ;Severe; +Poor: 
' i seepage. | seepage. | seepage. i seepage, 
i H i ' { small stones, 
Hl I H t H 
1130: H ! I ! H 
Kootenai part-----}Moderate:2 | Severe; Severe: Severe: }Poor;: 
{ slope, t seepage, { seepage. i seepage. { small stones, 
H } Slope, ' i { seepage. 
H {| small stones. I i ! 
7 1 ' , 1 
' 1 i) t 1 
Rathdrum part----- iSlight----------- {Moderate: iSlight----------- iSlight-----------;Good. 
H | seepage, \ ' 
H | slope. H ! 
H ! t ! H 
Kruse: | ! H ' H 
131----------------- \Severe: Severe: severe: 1Severe: iFair: 
H percs slowly. | seepage. { seepage. i seepage. | too clayey. 
, ' ' ' 
1 ' 1 ' 1 
132----------------- Severe: {Severe: ;Severe: 1 Severe: tFair: 
{ peres slowly. | seepage, i seepage. | seepage. t too clayey, 
H | slope. ' I | slope. 
t t ' ' , 
# i) 1 f ' 
| 33 enna none a nne----} Severe: ; Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
| perecs slowly, | seepage, 1 seepage, | Slope, { slope. 
: Slope. } Slope. | slope. ! seepage. H 
1 1 1 1 i 
! i) i} ‘3 ! 
1134; t ! i i i 
Kruse part-------- :Severe; Severe; iSevere; Severe; }Poor: 
{ peres slowly, | seepage, { seepage, i slope, i Slope. 
{ slope. | Slope. | slope. seepage, t 
I 1 1 t 
t 1 1 t 1 
Ulricher part----- iSevere: Severe: 1Ssevere: Severe: tPoor: 
i slope. | Slope, i depth to rock, {| slope, { slope. 
t i seepage. | seepage, | seepage. H 
H H | slope. ' H 
I H i i { 
baeys i i ! I t 
1135: ! i i t H 
Lacy partje--=-----|Severe: Severe; iSevere: severe: {Poor: 
1 Slope, | Slope, i depth to rock, ; slope, | slope, 
| depth to rock, {| depth to rock, |; large stones. H | large stones, 
i large stones. i large stones, i ! ! thin layer. 
1 H i) 1 t 
Lacy: i | ' i i 
14 : ' 1 1 1 i 
138} part--------- !Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 1Severe: {Poor: 
| Slope, t Slope, | depth to rock, | slope, | slope, 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, {| large stones. I | large stones, 
{ large stones, | large stones. | H i thin layer. 
' 1 1 1 
1 J t 1 1 
Bobbitt part----- -{Severe; Severe: iSevere: 1severe: :Poor: 
{ slope, 1 slope, {| depth to rock, | slope. 1 slope, 
{ depth to rock, | depth to rock, {| large stones. H | large stones, 
| large stones. t large stones, ! i thin layer, 
J ' 
1 1 f) ct 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1 T 
Soil name and t Septic tank 
map symbol t absorption 
! fields 
t 
i 
Lacy: } 
11437: H 
Lacy part---------{Severe: 
slope, 


1 

| depth to rock, 
| large stones. 
\ 
i 
\ 


' 
i 
1 
ki 
I 
1 
! 
' 
t 
1 
' 
: 
' 
1 
Bobbitt part----=~ Severe: 
| slope, i 
t depth to rock, } 
| large stones. : 
' , 
- ! 
Larkin: H i 
138 ---~2-2------- w--| Severe: H 
i percs slowly. H 
1 1 
1 I 
139 nnnecnennnnnnnane 1 Severe; 
{ percs slowly, i 
i slope. H 
J 1 
rT t 
140------ weecennnene tSevere: ! 
{ percs slowly. i 
i { 
i ! 
Latahco: { ! 
Vaud: i 1 
Lataheco part----- -{Severe: 
| floods, 
t percs Slowly, H 
| wetness. 
' 
t ' 
Thatuna part------ {Severe; 
t percs Slowly, | 
i wetness. | 
' 
t ' 
Lenz: | 
14 2 ween weneH------ == -|Severe: 
i depth to rock, | 
t Slope. { 
! I 
! { 
143----------------- | Severe: ! 
| depth to rock, | 
| Slope, H 
| large stones. H 
' { 
' ' 
Vyas: } ' 
Lenz part--------- {Severe: 
(Loam) } depth to rock, | 
| Slope, t 
| large stones. t 
1 t 
t t 
Lenz part------ wo-{}Severe: H 
(Very stony loam) {| depth to rock, | 
t Slope, H 
| large stones. \ 
i) 
1 ! 
1145: 
Lenz part--------- Severe: H 
| depth to rock, {| 
{ slope, ' 
| large stones, I 
\ ' 
I t 
Spokane part------ isevere: ‘ 
depth to rock, |} 
slope. | 
I 
t 
i 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 


areas 


Severe; 
slope, 
depth to 


rock, 


large stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 


rock, 


large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope, 
depth to 


rock, 


rock, 


rock, 


rock, 


rock, 


rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 
depth to 
slope, 


Moderate; 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 
slope. 


Sein ties Hee So a Ho Sa So HS DoS ee Sie as Se Rese tee Se He ee So eee een we De ee ee ee wtb Si ee ee cease ee eel eo ee cl se aS ee ee oe cece Shee ee ee eee eee 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


rock, 


large stones. 


rock, 


large stones. 


Slight~--------- 


Slight----------- 


rock, 


rock, 


large stones. 


rock, 


rock, 


rock, 


rock, 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope. 


1 

' 

1 

1 

q 

' 

1 

{ 

i 

' 

* 

1 

1 

' 

1 

' 

i 

' 

t 

t 
|Severe: 
| Slope. 
H 
' 
t 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
d 
1 
\ 
t 
! 
H 
J 
4 
v 
! 
’ 


Slight------- 


Severe: 
Slope. 


iModerate: 
slope, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope, 


tTroaoOo 


3 
1 
t 


wo tom wctro wo 


e2edto 


racto 


SOIL SURVEY 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


or: 
lope, 

arge stones, 
hin layer. 


lope, 
arge stones, 
hin layer. 


derate; 
oo clayey. 


derate: 
oo clayey, 
lope. 


tr; 
oo clayey. 


ins 
oo clayey. 


or: 

hin layer, 
arge stones, 
lope. 


lope, 


hin layer, 
arge stones, 
lope. 


or: 

hin layer, 
lope, 

arge stones. 


or: 
hin layer, 
arge stones, 
lope. 


lope, 
hin layer, 
rea reclaim. 
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Soil name and Septic tank 


map symbol absorption 
fields 
McCrosket: 
1146: 
MeCrosket part----;Severe: 
slope, 


Ardenvoir part----{Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock 


1447; 
McCrosket part---~;| Severe: 
{ slope, 
1} depth to rock 
I 
' 


Ardenvoir parte---/Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock 


1 
1 
t 
t 
4 
t 
1148: ' 
McCrosket part-~--~-{ Severe: 
| slope, 
1 depth to rock 
' 
J 
Tekoa part------+-- severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock 


4 
t 
’ 
I 
' 
1 
H 
McGuire: 
1149; ! 
McGuire part------|Slight2-~---~- 
1 
: 
' 
H 
Marble part-------| 
1 
, 
i 
1150: i 
McGuire part----- -|Severe: 
| Slope. 
I 
I 
t 
Marble part-------} Severe: 
i slope, 
{ 
Mokins: H 
15 1----------------- 1Severe: 
+ peres slowly, 
| wetness, 
1 
152, 153------------ | Severe: 
{ percs slowly, 
} wetness, 
1 Slope, 
t 
t 
1454; 
Mokins part------- iSevere: 
} percs slowly, 
| wetness. 
1 
1 


See footnotes at end of table. 


depth to rock. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


e 
Slope, 
3 


vere: 

lope, 
eepage, 

mall stones. 


wenn eo 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


evere: 

Slope, 
seepage, 
small stones, 


Severe: 
Slope, 
8 


mall stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


eepage, 
mall stones. 


ow oa 


vere: 
eepage, 
mall stones, 


wunan 


Severe: 
wetness, 
8 


lope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
slope. 


vere: 
etness, 
lope. 


bE 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe; 

slope, 
seepage, 

depth to rock, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 

slope, 
seepage, 

depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 

slope, 
seepage, 

depth to rock. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 


e 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope. 


1 

1 

’ 

t 

' 

i 

i 

t 

t 

1 

t 

' 

$ 

i 

i 

' 

, 

1 

i 

iz 

t 

1 

i) 

i 

i 

t 

i 

1 

5 

i 

H 

1 

i 

! 

i 

1 

1 

H 
1Severe: 

i slope, 

| seepage. 
' 
i 
f 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
, 
I 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
I 
H 
1 
\ 
t 
1 
/ 
, 
t 
! 
1 
1 
i} 
' 
, 
! 
1 
I 
' 
u 
1 
1 
1 
iF 
' 
t 
, 
! 
i) 
Li 
1 
£ 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
I 
‘ 
i) 
\ 
{ 
1 
' 
' 
I 
i; 
i} 
1 
t 
iu 
f 
1 
t 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor; 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 10.=-SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank 


t 
{ Sewage lagoon 
1 
( 
i 


1 
t 
Map symbol { absorption areas 
\ fields 
| is 
i) t 
Mokins: | | 
1154: | | 
Chateolet part---~-|Severe: {Severe: 
i peres slowly. | slope. 
| } 
{ I 
| H 
Moscow: ! H 

155 e------ onnn-------| Severe; 1Severe: 
| slope, i Slope, 
| depth to rock. ' depth to rock. 
I H 

Naraisse: { } 

156---------- woccee- {Severe: |Severe: 

} floods, { floods, 
{ wetness. ! seepage, 
! { wetness, 
i 

Porrett: i i 

by Severe: |Severe: 

{ floods, | floods, 
| wetness, { wetness, 
| peres slowly. \ 
1 I 
Potlatch: ! | 
15 B+------ n-ne Severe; {Severe: 
{| floods, | floods, 
{ wetness, | wetness. 
{ percs slowly. Hy 
| t 
Pywell: H { 
1§9--------+------- ~|Severe: {Severe: 
{ floods, { excess humus, 
| wetness. | floods, 
| wetness. 
Ramsdell: { 

16 0-~22-----0-+------ {Severe: {Severe: 

} wetness, | wetness, 

} floods, | floods, 

! | 
Rathdrum: \ { 

16 lew wenn nnn enn nnn | Sli ght~-------=---- | Moderate: 
| | seepage, 
| 1 slope. 

! | 
1162: ' | 
Rathdrum part----~-|Slight---~------- iModerate: 
| | seepage, 
slope. 
Bonner parte-------|Slighte-.-~------| Severe: 
\ | seepage. 
{ } 
| i 
Rubson: ! I 
1464; I t 
Rubson parte----- -~{Moderate: !Severe: 
i slope. Slope. 
1 
Mokins part------- |Severe: |Severe: 
| peres slowly, | wetness, 
\ wetness. | slope. 
Santa: { H 

165 ---------- wrrn-e- {Severe: | Moderate: 

percs slowly, | slope. 


! 
| wetness. 
i} 
1 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1 t t 
i Trench H Area H Daily cover 
! sanitary { sanitary | for landfill 
} landfill H landfill 

1 


i H | 
I I | 
\ i i 
Moderate: {Moderate: {Fair; 
| too clayey. t slope. ! slope, 
| I | too clayey, 
{ H | small stones. 
i H ! 
H ' 
|Severe: iSevere: tPoor: 
| depth to rock. \ slope. { slope, 
1 ‘ | thin layer, 
area reclaim. 
{ t i 
(Severe: }Severe: iGood, 
{ floods, { floods, { 
| wetness, { wetness, { 
| seepage. | seepage. 
| ! | 
{ H | 
|Severe: {Severe: iPoor: 
| floods, | floods, | wetness, 
| wetness. | wetness, | 
! ! i 
i | H 
1 i | 
{Severe: {Severe: [Poor: 
| floods, | floods, { wetness. 
H wetness, } wetness. { too clayey. 
{ too clayey, 1 { 
t | { 
i i i 
tSevere: {Severe: {Poor: 
{| excess humus, { wetness, ! excess humus, 
i wetness, | floods, | wetness. 
1 floods. t H 
i ! 1 
{ | i 
{Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, { wetness. 
| floods. | floods. ! 
| { H 
1 i I 
ga ee cneonn--- {Slight+------- ---1Good. 
1 i) 
! i H 
I i ! 
1 i | 
\Slight------- we-=}Slight----<-----=}Good. 
} { i 
| | | 
i I | 
{Severe: |Severe }Poor: 
i seepage. | seepage. } seepage, 
{| small stones. 
| 
\ Hl } 
I } i 
(Moderate; |Moderate: iFair 
seepage. slope. alone: 
| 
|Severe: [Severe: tPoor: 
| too clayey, { wetness. | too olayey. 
wetness. | I 
i | i 
Severe: {Severe: |Fair: 
{ wetness. i wetness, { too clayey. 
1 
{ 1 t 
! i | 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


' ~ | mers e aa Me pe Od ee, Oh Bs ep ae 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench ! Area ! Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption H areas H sanitary H sanitary | for landfill 
H fields H H landfill H landfill t 
an i ~ T = Se A ee ke ea i a aa ea 
i H i H i 
Santa: i \ | I I 
166---~-------- ~---~jSevere: iSevere; iSevere: iSevere: iFair: 
| percs slowly, } slope } wetness. | wetness. ! slope, 
i wetness. H H } | too clayey. 
H I i H t 
16 7~---2---------- == iSevere: |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Poor: 
{ slope, | slope. | slope, | Slope, i slope. 
| percs Slowly, i | wetness. | wetness. 
| wetness. | H H H 
H 
Santa Variant: H | H H { 
P68 nnn naw nnn nnn nnn =| Severe: \Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
1 percs slowly, | slope, i wetness, } wetness. i} thin layer, 
{ depth to rock, {| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | i area reclaim. 
| wetness. I i i H 
t I H | i 
iSevere: iModerate: Severe: iSlight----------- Fair: 
| peres slowly. } slope. i depth to rock. | | too clayey, 
| \ H I ! area reclaim, 
i H H | } thin layer. 
i i t } ‘ 
170 mmm nn nnn nn -nnn=-= | Severe: isevere: iSevere: \Moderate: iFair: 
! percs slowly. | Slope. t depth to rock. | slope. { slope, 
i i H I i too clayey, 
H H i i i area reclaim, 
| ' H i i 
Yaga: | ' } \ ' 
Schumacher part---{Severe: Severe: iSevere: severe: ‘Poor: 
| peres slowly, i Slope. | slope. | slope. ! slope. 
| slope. H H H Hy 
I i i ! t 
Skalan part------- iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: {Poor: 
| depth to rock, {| Slope, | depth to rock, } slope | Small stones, 
| slope. } depth to rock, {| slope. i | Slope, 
} } small stones. H H i area reclaim. 
1 1 ' , ' 
t i) ! I t 
W772: i i i i i 
Schumacher part---{Severe: |Severe: iSevere: severe: tPoor: 
1 percs slowly, i Slope. i Slope, + slope. i slope 
\ slope. H H i i 
H H t { H 
Skalan part------- iSevere: iSevere: (Severe: ;Severe: ‘Poor: 
| depth to rock, | Slope, {| depth to rock. | Slope. ! small stones, 
i slope. | depth to rock, | slope. i | Slope, 
| i small stones. H i | area reclaim. 
1 i { i I 
Seelovers: H H i i H 
173: | i ! i ! 
Seelovers part---=-/|Severe: ;severe: iSevere: Severe: Poor: 
| wetness, | floods, | floods, i wetness, } wetness. 
| Floods, i wetness. ; wetness. ; floods. 
{ percs slowly. H | Hl I 
i ! | { i 
Potlatch part----- Severe: severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor 
i floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | wetness, 
i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, ; wetness. { too clayey. 
| peres slowly. | 1 too clayey. H 
1 1 1 f 
| , 1 t 1 
Selle: H H H H i 
1 [Wen nwennnnnnnen eee Slight? soo---- ---| Severe: iSevere: !Severe: 1Poor: 
H i seepage. | Seepage. i seepage. i too sandy. 
1 J ' t 
t t t i I 
Setters: H i i I i 
175, 176------------ {Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
percs slowly, H slope. i wetness. i wetness. too clayey. 


A 
i wetness. 
1 
i) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank 


t 
iy 
t 
map symbol ' absorption 
H fields 
t 
| 
Skalan: i 
1] [anne ce nn ane nn neee| Severe: 
} depth to rock, 
i Slope. 
{ 
' 
1178: H 
Skalan parte------ | Severe: 
i depth to rock, 
| slope. 
' 
i 
Slickens: 
179. 
1 
Southwick: ! 
180--------- wore rnn- severe: 
| peres slowly, 
1 wetness, 
t 
181-~--------------- iSevere; 
{ slope, 
{ percs slowly, 
{; wetness. 
1 
1 
182-------- seeewwnne ;Severe: 
t peres slowly, 
{| wetness, 
i 
ft 
Spokane: 
183----------------- rsevere: 
| depth to rock, 
i Slope. 
i 
I 
184---22------------ iSevere: 
{i depth to rock, 
t Slope. 
! 
! 
1485: { 
Spokane parte------ severe: 
+ depth to rock, 
{ slope. 
t 
H 
Moscow part------- Severe: 
t slope, 
| depth to rock. 
Taney H 
186----------------- iSevere: 
+ peres slowly, 
! wetness. 
, 
187 -----+----------- i:Severe: 
t Slope, 
} percs slowly, 
| wetness, 
' 
1 
186----- weno nn--- --{Severe: 
1 peres slowly, 
t wetness. 
1 
t 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 


areas 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 


rock, 


small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 


rock, 


small stones. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe; 
seepage, 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


rock. 


rock, 


rock, 


rock. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe; 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


rock, 


rock. 


rock, 


rock, 


rock. 


too clayey. 


i} t 

H Area { Daily cover 
H sanitary { for landfill 
i landfill i 

1 ! 

1 t 

1 { 

J 1 

i) t 

;Severe;: iPoor: 

| slope. {| small stones, 
i slope, 

| {i thin layer, 
! { 

1 i 

Y 1 

|Severe: {Poor: 

t slope. { small stones, 
' t slope, 

} i thin layer, 
' ' 

1 ! 

1 i 

t i 

t I 

1 1 

{ t 

' ' 

t 1 

{Severe; tFair: 

{ wetness. | too clayey. 
i) 

1 t 

\Severe: tPoor: 

| slope, t slope. 

! wetness. H 

I ! 

t a 

t + 

1Severes iFair: 

! wetness. { Slope, 

{ { too clayey. 
H i 

1 7 

1 t 

iSevere: iPoor: 

{ seepage, i slope, 

| slope. } thin layer, 
i | area reclaim, 
! ! 

iSevere: iPoor: 

| seepage, 1 slope, 

| slope. | thin layer, 
H i area reclaim, 
' | 

' ! 

t i) 

iSevere: iPoor: 

{ seepage, i slope, 

t slope. i thin layer, 
{ | area reclaim. 
' ’ 

! 1 

\Severe: {Poor: 

| Slope. | slope, 

; } thin layer, 
t { area reclaim. 
t ' 

I 

Severe: iFair: 

| wetness. { too clayey. 
' 1 

i 

' ' 

iSevere: {Poor: 

| slope, t Slope, 

i wetness. f 

I t 

1 ' 

fp 1 

iSevere: iPair: 

{ wetness, { slope, 

1 I 

' ‘ 

t ! 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


ee Fu, tae idig e Dh a ate fae 1 ~Y ~Y T 
Soil name and ! Septic tank | Sewage lagoon } Trench H Area H Daily cover 
Map symbol H absorption I areas H sanitary H sanitary ; for landfill 
H fields t { landfill t landfill 
' i) 1 t t 
H I i t i 
Tekoa: H I H H t 
189-----~-----~----- iSevere; iSevere; iSevere: iFair: {Poor: 
{i depth to rock. { slope, i depth to rock. {| slope. | thin layer, 
H | depth to rock, 3; ' + small stones, 
H { small stones. } i | area reclaim, 
' 1 1 1 1 
! 1 1 I 1 
190, 191---~-------- 1Severe: |Severe: ;Severe: ;Severe: 1Poor: 
| slope, | Slope, | slope, { slope. | Slope, 
| depth to rock, {| depth to rock, { depth to rock. | { thin layer, 
Hl {| small stones. | t | small stones. 
1 1 ' 1 i} 
, 1 ! t | 
192----------------- Severe: {Severe: {Severe: tSevere: Poor: 
{ slope, | slope, { large stones, { slope. | Slope, 
| large stones, | large stones, i depth to rock. |} | large stones, 
} depth to rock. | depth to rock. |} i { thin layer. 
' ) 7 7 1 
1 1 1 + 1 
Treble: t H H i { 
193-~--------------- Severe; severe: iSevere: iSevere; iPoor; 
t Slope. | Slope, { slope, | slope, | Slope, 
| i seepage, i seepage. t seepage, i small stones, 
H ! small stones. ' t 
I i ! i ! 
1194; i \ i t ' 
Treble part----<--~-} Severe: ;severe: ;severe: ;Severe: |Poor: 
| slope, | Slope, i Slope, | slope, | slope, 
H : seepage, ! seepage. {| seepage. t small stones. 
I | small stones. ' H i 
i | I t i 
Ulricher: ! { H t t 
195----------------- iModerate: {Severe: Severe; isevere: 1Fair: 
i depth to rock, {| slope, i depth to rock, {| seepage, | thin layer, 
1 slope. i seepage. { seepage. i { area reclaim, 
' ' { t | slope. 
196----------------- Severe: iSevere: Severe: !Severe: :Poor: 
! Slope. | Slope, } depth to rock, |; slope, | Slope. 
H t seepage. i seepage, | seepage. 
! { | slope. ! I 
! 
197 own wenn ene -- wn ~- | Severe: Severe: {Severe: tSevere: {Poor: 
! Slope, | Slope, t depth to rock, | Slope, | slope, 
H i seepage. i seepage. 1} seepage, 
t ' i 
J : I 1 t 
Vassar: ! H ! { i 
198---------+------- Severe: iSevere: Severe; iSevere: |Poor: 
| slope. { slope, i seepage. | slope, i slope. 
| seepage. H t seepage, 
1 ' 1 
1 v 1 ja 1 
199 ----42--- 22 oe ;Severe: Severe: Severe: iSevere: {Poor: 
{ slope. | Slope, | Slope, i slope, | slope, 
i | seepage. i seepage. H seepage. 
t i) t 1 1 
1200: ' | H | 
Vassar part-------{ Severe: iSevere: Severe: ;Severe: {Poor: 
i Slope. | Slope, { slope, } Slope, } slope 
Hl | Seepage. | seepage. i seepage, 
Rock outcrop part. } ! { H ' 
‘ t 1 1 i 
i 1 t ! 1 
1201: H : H H t 
Vassar part-~------ iSevere: {Severe: Severe: iSevere: !Poor: 
i slope. | slope, i seepage. i slope, | Slope, 
' i seepage. ! i seepage. i 
1 t , 
{ 1 £ t 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


am i : C i) 
Soil name and { Septic tank 1 Sewage lagoon j; Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol { absorption Hl areas | sanitary H sanitary | for landfill 
t fields t I landfill ! landfill 
i] t ' 
| | i | | 
1201; ' t : \ 
Moscow part-------| Severe: Severe; Severe; |Severe: tPoor: 
{ slope, i slope, { depth to rock. !$ slope. | slope, 
{ depth to rock, { depth to rock. } t | thin layer, 
| ' } I { area reclaim, 
1 ‘ ' t 
1 i) 1 ! t 
1202: | H t } ' 
Vassar part--~~---{Severe: tSevere: !Severe: Severe: tPoor: 
{ slope, t slope, | Slope, t slope, { slope. 
! {| seepage. | seepage. | seepage. { 
t } I I i 
Moscow part----- --[Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
| slope, i slope, { slope, | slope. | Slope, 
| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. | {| thin layer, 
H i H { { area reclaim, 
i i I | I 
Worley: i t | | ! 
203, 204--------- --~|Severe: |Severe: iSevere; iSevere: !Poor: 
{ slope, 1 slope, | wetness, ! slope, | slope, 
! percs Slowly, { wetness. i too clayey. | wetness. { too clayey. 
| wetness. H H H i 
' 1 , i ' 
t i i) I i) 


lTnis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for 
the composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
2pollution of ground water supplies may be a hazard. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some of the terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for 


definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "unsuited." Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 
Oy on ee, I os Ths eee te - “T ae ad 
Soil name and H Roadfill H Sand | Gravel H Topsoil 
map symbol I | t i 
i I _l 2 
1 1 1 t 
1 ' ’ } 
1 t t 
Avonville: 1 H f i 
102, 103, 104-------- iPair: !Unsuited-------~------ iFair: tPoor: 
i area reclaim, H 1 excess fines. 1 small stones, 
{ frost action. { i | area reclaim, 
' ' 1 1 
t t 1 i 
Blinn: H ' H i 
105 ----~------+-- ~~~ {Poor: iUnsuited------------- |[Unsuited------------- {Poors 
{ thin layer, { ' ; slope, 
{ area reclaim. | H } large stones. 
' ' ' H 
1 1 ' 
106------------------| Poor: iUnsuited-------.~---- tUnsuited---~--------- iPoors 
| Slope, H H | slope, 
{| thin layer, i H | large stones, 
| area reclaim, H i 
{ i i i 
Bonner: I ! ! t 
107--------------- wn--| Fair: {Poor: }Poor: }Poor. 
| frost action. | excess fines. | excess fines. i small stones. 
' | ! t 
108----- woe ene nn nnne- | Fair: {Poor: }Poor: }Poor: 
| frost action, | excess fines. i excess fines. t Small stones. 
i { | t 
Brickel: ' H ' | 
1109: ' | { 
Brickel parte----=-{ Poor: }UnSuLtedwon--ee---nen | Unsuited-------------j| Poor: 
i slope, i i i Slope, 
| area reclaim, I H | large stones. 
| thin layer. | | H 
{ I 1 t 
Rubble land part. | i H i 
i | t { 
Cald: t i H H 
110------------------ iPoor: \Unsuited------------- }Unsuited-------------} Good, 
| frost action, ' H i 
| low strength. t H i 
i i i I 
M4411: f ! ' H 
Cald part----------{ Poor: i Unsuited-----~-------- }Unsuited------------- 1Good, 
| frost action, H i t 
1 low strength. | i H 
1 1 ' 
1 - ! t 
Thatuna part-~----- iPoor: iUnsuited------------- {Unsulted------------- iGood, 
{ frost action, H i H 
{ low strength. | ' i 
t H H I 
Chatcolet: i ! H 1 
1124---~-----~---~--=-- {Poor |Unsuited------------- 1Unsuited------------- 1Poor: 
| frost action, H H t slope, 
i low strength. | t | small stones. 
' ' i 1 
1 1 t , 
113--------------- =e {Poor | Unsuited--~---~+.---.- {Unsuited---~--~------- }Poor: 
i frost action, t H | slope, 
| slope, ' H ; small stones. 
| low strength. ! ! 
i i 1 I 
I i} t t 
Via: { ' t H 
Chatcolet part---<-/ Poor: tUnsuited------- women} Unsuitede~----------- !Fair: 
| frost action, | 1 i slope. 
| low strength, | ' i 
! } i t 
Rubson part-------- 1Poor: {}Unsuited------------- 1Unsuited----------- --i Fair: 
1 frost action. i | slope. 
! t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


‘ t 
1 i 
1 1 
1 ’ 
| ! area reclaim, 
1 1 
1 1 


ey Pee aa eRe Mi teome en = ee eae He rin 7 T 
Soil name and ! Roadfill { Sand ! Gravel ! Topsoil 
map symbol I 1 1 I 
' ' ' r 
i ' 1 1 
vee eed T a | ES a me ee pee ae 
t { i t 
Cougarbay: ' I H H 
119------------------ {Poor: 1Poor: {Unsuited----- weweeee- {Poor: 
| wetness, | excess fines, { t wetness, 
{ low strength, } | { too clayey. 
| Shrink-swell, H Hl H 
' 1 ' , 
! if ' t 
Divers: i I H t 
1116: I } H H 
Divers parte------- {Poor: tUnsuited------------- tPoor: Poor: 
} slope. i t excess fines, | slope, 
i \ H | small stones. 
1 l r 1 
' i + rT 
Brickel part------- 1Poor: [Unsuited------------- |Unsuited----~-------- }Poor: 
| slope, ' ; i; slope, 
} area reclaim, I ' | large stones, 
i thin layer. I | } area reclaim, 
1 a i t 
' 1 1 t 
Dorb: | H ' \ 
V1] eae eee ene eee ene }Poor: tUnsuited--«-----~--—- {Unsuited------------- Poor: 
{ thin layer, | { | slope, 
{ area reclaim, ! ! { large stones. 
| large stones, H | 1 
’ 1 1 t 
i , 1 i 
Garrison: H H H I 
119------- seccee----- iFair: tUnsuited-----------~- 1G00d--+-~-------------- iPoor: 
: frost action. ' I { small stones. 
1 t 1 
Ay 1 ' t 
120--------+--------- |Fair: }Unsuited-----~.------ }GO00d-----~+----------- }Poor: 
i frost action, t I { large stones. 
1 ’ l \ 
1 1 ! 1 
Huckleberry: j H i } 
122, 123------------- }Poor: \Unsuited-~------------ :Unsuited-~----------- tPoor: 
+ Slope, ‘ H | slope. 
{ frost action, ' H t 
{ thin layer. t ! t 
i { ! 1 
M24: 
Huckleberry part---/| Poor: tUnsuitedas--0e02------ iUnsuited-~----- sconce} Poor: 
} slope, H ! | Slope. 
i frost action, H H ! 
| thin layer. i H 1 
' i) ' t 
\ i) t i 
Ardenvoir part----- :Poor: | Unsuited------------- iUnsuited--~----- ------}Poor: 
| slope, } | | slope, 
H | H | small stones. 
1 1 1 1 
i] I 1 I 
1125: ! 1 1 ‘ 
Huckleberry part---;Poor: |Unsuited------------- |}Unsuited------------- 1Poor: 
{ slope, } { : slope. 
| frost action, t H H 
} thin layer. ' | { 
1 ' 1 
t 1 ' i) 
Ardenvoir part----- {Poor: {Unsuited------------- tPoor: {Poor: 
{ Slope, ! | excess fines. i slope, 
| ; small stones. 
i i} \ 1 
Kootenai: i i H ! 
126, 128----------~-- ~-|Fair: iUnsuited------------- |Good----------------- {Poor: 
} frost action. i I : small stones, 
i i H ! area reclaim, 
’ 1 
i) v ' ' 
127------- aesecoaacte }Poor: iUnsuited------------- 1 Good----------------- {Poor: 
slope, H small stones, 
' slope, 
| 
i 


? 
' 
4 
} 
' 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS-~-Continued 


Soil name and Roadfill Sand Gravel 


I 

H Topsoil 
map symbol i 

{ 


1 frost action, 
i low strength. 
, 
Li 


I 1 
t i 
i) i 
Kootenai: ! t 
1129: } ' ' { 
Kootenai part------ Poor: lUnsuited------------- iGood-~--~+---~---~----- {Poor 
| area reclaim. H ! | small stones, 
I i i | area reclaim. 
t 1 l 1 
1 i) ‘ 1 
Bonner part----- o--| Fair: {Poor: Poor: :Poor: 
{ frost action, | excess fines, i excess fines. | small stones. 
t ' 1 t 
1 i) i) i 
1130: H H H i 
Kootenai part--~~--;Poor: iUnsuited-------- w---- | G00d------------ we----| Poor: 
{ area reclaim, ! 1 {| small stones, 
i i I | area reclaim, 
t ‘ ' a 
a i t 1 
Rathdrum part------ ;Severe: + Unsuited------------- iUnsuited------------- {Good. 
| frost action. ' i t 
ki ' ' l 
1 i ! 1 
Kruse: ' ' H i 
13 1-----------------+- {Poor: {Unsuited------------- :Unsuited------------- 1Good. 
| low strength. H ! 
1 1 ‘ t 
i) i) 1 1 
1 32-------- eee -------{ Poor: iUnsuited------------- | Unsuited------------- iFair: 
; low strength. H i i Slope, 
' iy ' t 
1 1 1 ' 
133------------------ 1Poor: ;Unsuited------------- iUnsuited------- weae-==} Poor: 
i low strength, i i | Slope, 
i Slope. } ! H 
iT ! t ' 
1 1 1 
1134: | ! H i 
Kruse partee----- <-{Poor: iUnsuited-------~----- {Unsuited--~---------- Poor: 
{ low strength, H H 1 slope. 
{ Slope. H ; ! 
I I t I 
Ulricher part------j Poor: iPoor: iUnsuited------------- {Poor: 
i slope. i excess fines, H i Slope. 
i | thin layer. H 
1 1 7 
i] 1 ! i) 
Lacy: f | i | 
1135: ' ' \ \ 
Lacy part---------- iPoor: iUnsuited------~+------ iUnsuited--------- ~---{|Poor: 
{ thin layer, i | | slope, 
| area reclaim, I ! i large stones. 
‘ ' 1 \ 
1 1 1 i] 
Rock outcrop part. | H I ! 
' 7 ' t 
i I 1 1 
1136: | H 
Lacy part---------- j;Poor: i Unsuited.------------ |Unsuited--~---------- iPoor: 
| thin layer, H H 1 Slope, 
{ area reclaim, H H | large stones. 
i { I i 
Bobbitt part------- iPoor: | Unsuited---~--------- iUnsuited------------- {Poor: 
i thin layer, | { { slope, 
| area reclaim. H H ; large stones 
1 1 ' 1 
1437: ! 
Lacy part---------- 1Poor: iUnsuited---~----~---- {Unsuited---------~+--- Poor: 
! slope, : H ! slope, 
1 thin layer, Hy H 1 large stones, 
t area reclaim, i H { 
t ‘ y t 
1 1 t t 
Bobbitt part-------~ {Poor: i Unsuited---------~---- tUnsuited--~---------- 1Poor: 
| slope, H H } slope, 
| thin layer, i | | large stones. 
} area reclaim. I i t 
l J ' 1 
1 1 1 1 
Larkin H H i ! 
138 -----~-------~---- iPoor: {Unsuited---=----- o---|Unsuited------------- |Good, 
) ' 
' H 
1 ' 
1 1 
i) t 


See footnote at end of table, 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


{W0ecuk os esessesces a 


Latahco: 
Vat: 
Latahco part------- 


Thatuna parte------ 


Lenz: 
VN denne nnn nnn ene 


W144; 
Lenz part-~-------- 
(Loam) 


Lenz part---------- 
(Very stony loam) 


1145: 
Lenz parte--------- 


Spokane parte------ 


MceCrosket: 
1146: 
MeCrosket parte---- 


Ardenvoir part----<- 


1147; 
MeCrosket part----- 


Ardenvoir part---~-~ 


| 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Roadfill 


frost action, 
low strength. 


oor: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


low strength, 
wetness, 
frost action. 


Poors 
frost action. 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
slope, 

area reclaim. 


thin layer, 
slope, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
slope, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sand 


pees | 


Unsuited-------~------ 


Unsuited--------- aces 


Unsuited--~----- acess 


Unsuited------------- 


Poor: 
excess fines, 


Poor: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Poor: 


1 
i 
1 
i 
i 
H 
H 
! 
I 
i 
i 
! 
! 
| 
| 
i 
} 
I 
H 
I 
H 
! 
H 
t 
| 
I 
i 
1 
i 
I 
! 
i 
H 
' 
{! excess fines. 
. 
1 
I 
i 
\ 
| 
H 
| 
i 
| 
i 
1 
| 
! 
\ 
i 
| 
it 
i] 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
1 
i 
i 
{ 
1 
J 
i 
t 
1 
' 
i; 
| 
! 
| 
t 
i 
i 


Poor: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Poor; 
excess fines. 


Unsuited---------- =<< 


Unsuited------- eoceee 


Unsuitede------ waeene 


Unsulited---------- ae 


Unsuited--------~----- 


G 


Unsuited 


Unsulted 


Unsuited 


Poor: 
excess 


excess 


excess 


ravel 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 
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Topsoil 


lope. 


Slope. 


{Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


! 

! 

H 

i 

1 

iPoor: 

| large stones, 
i slope. 
} 

| 

i 

, 

1 

; 


Poor: 
small stones, 
! slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
Slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones, 
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1 
Soil name and ; 
map symbol H 

! 

t 


1148; 
MeCrosket part----- ! 


McCrosket: 
Tekoa part--------- 


McGuire: 
1449; 
McGuire parte---~--- 


Marble part-------- 
1450: 
McGuire part------- { 


Marble parte----<-- 
Mokins; 
1 ees t 
152, 153 ------------- 
1154: 
Mokins part------- - 


Chatcolet part----- 


Moscow: 


Porrett: 


ee 


See footnote at end 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Poor: 
slope, 


Poor: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
area reclaim. 


slope, 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-~swell, 
slope, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
frost action. 


Fair: 
slope, 
thin layer, 
frost action. 


Fair: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
frost action, 
wetness. 


of table. 


Sand 


excess fines. area reclaim, 


small stones. 


1 
H 
J 
i 
t 1 1 
1 1 1 
! { i 
{Unsuited-------- ween-| Poor: tPoor: 
{ | excess fines. i slope, 
1 { | small stones. 
i } i 
i ; ! 
iUnsuited------------+- {Poor: {Poor: 
H | excess fines. i slope, 
H ' | small stones. 
H ! t 
1 ' 1 
1 i} bi 
{ I 1 
{ i H 
iFair: |Good---------~------- {Poor: 
i : 
t 1 
1 | 
i i 
‘ 


' 

rT 

t 

i 

! 
1Good-+----------=---- 'Unsuited-------------!Poor: 

} too sandy. 

, 

i 


A 
1 
1 
Fair: iGood---~-~------------ iPoor: 
excess fines. I { area reclaim, 
! | slope, 
I i small stones. 
1 1 
1 t 
Good-----------~=----- | Unsuited------~------ 1Poor 
t } slope, 
i { too sandy. 
‘ ' 
Unsuited--~----------- {Unsuited------- ewn----} Fair: 
: t slope, 
t I 
i i 
Unsuited-------------~ | Unsuited---~--------- :Poor: 
| slope. 
’ 
t 
i 
Unsuited-2-+---~------j Unsuited------------- iFair: 
slope. 


Unsuited~-<2----e---- 
slope, 


1 

i 

i 
Unsuitedse2---s2-----{ Fair: 

' 

' 

{ large stones. 
' 
1 
1 


Poor: Unsuited--+---------- 1Poor: 
excess fines. i Slope. 
t 
H 
I 
1 
: 
I 
Unsuited-------~------j Unsuited-------- -----jGood. 
r 
H 
1 
7 
t 
i i 
Unsuited------------- | Unsuited------------- Poor; 
H wetness. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


° 
3 

shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


1 1 i 
Soil name and : Roadfill H Sand 1 Gravel ; Topsoil 
map symbol i H i H 
H H i ' 
SSS SS SSS SS 4 t 
' 1 
Potlatch: H ! 
158------------------ |Poor: {Unsuited------------- {Unsuited------------- \Poor: 
Li 
ae ee i | wetness, 
’ 1 
} low strength. i i 
Pywell: | 
199 ----------- piled tc fs iUnsuited ------ woreee-{Unsuited-- 2------ w---{ Poor: 
t wetness, | | { wetness 
| frost action, | i | excess humus. 
| low strength. i H t 
1 ' 7 ' 
4 ‘ 
Ramsdell } : 
160------------------ | Poor: +Unsuited~------------ +Unsuited---------- ---1Good. 
' frost action. { H i 
{ 1 ' 1 
Rathdrum: H 
16 |--------- aeeeeeee-| Poor: lUnsui ted--------cee--j Unsuited-s.--------== | Good, 
} frost action. ! ! ! 
1 1 1 
1162: 
. t ES 
Rathdrum part------ Poor: {Unsuited------------- }Unsuited«--------- +--{Good. 
i frost action. i i i 
1 ? 1 { 
Bonner part-------- iFair: {Poor: 1Poor: {Poor: 
frost action. i excess fines, | excess fines. 1 small stones, 
Rubson: 
1464: ' | i 
Rubson parte-------- 1Poor: !Unsuited------------- 1Unsuited-----~---~---- Fair: 
' frost action. H I { slope. 
iy , J ' 
: 1 t 1 
Mokins part-------- ;Poor: | Unsuited----~-~+--+----- iUnsuited-~------~---- train: 
| shrink-swell, ! I | slope 
| low strength, I | ' 
1 1 t ! 
Santa: 
165 2--+++--+--------- 1Poor: )}Unsuited------------- {tUnsuited----------- --1Good, 
| frost action. H H i 
H H H i 
166----+-~------------ ‘Poor: i Unsuited------------- i Unsuited-~----------- pears 
| frost action. | H | slope. 
' , 
I 1 I { 
167 oe------- wescerccs | Poor {Unsuited---------~--- iUnsuited------------~+ !Poor: 
{ slope, | 1 i slope. 
{ frost action. i Hl : 
' , 1 t 
1 1 
Santa Variant: ' i 
16 84-------- waeeesece Poors tUnsuited------------- ;Unsuited------------- tFair: 
{ thin layer | 1 { slope, 
| frost action, I ji 
1 area reclaim. ! i i 
I 1 1 i 
1 1 
Schumacher: i i 
169------------------ 1Poor }Unsuited------------- }Unsuited------------- 1Good. 
{ shrink-swell, | t H 
} low strength. ! i 
1 t I 
1] Qee------- ee eee iPoor: |Unsuited~~~---------- }Unsuited---~---------- 'Fair: 
shrink-swell, I | 1 slope. 
1 low strength. { H i 
' 1 i 
V7: 
i 
Schumacher Partoa-=4P or: tUnsuited-------- -----/| Unsuited----------- --}Poor: 
' lope, i { slope. 
H ! 
{ i H 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


' ' 1 ? 
Soil name and Hl Roadfill t Sand } Gravel i Topsoil 
Map symbol { i t : 
I I i Hl 
=. eo Ek oe = eo SS OO eee ee a ae T 
! 1 1 
1 I i H 
Va74: } y ' 
Skalan part-------- iPoors: |Unsuited----------- --j}Unsuitede------------ 1Poor: 
{ area reclaim, | | { small stones, 
| slope, H | | slope. 
{ thin layer. H I H 
; i I ! 
72: 
Schumacher part---=/Poor: iUnsuited=-------~---- | Unsuited-------------} Poor: 
{ Slope, ! { | slope. 
? shrink-swell, { i i 
{ low strength. 1 i i 
1 ' ‘ 
’ 1 t 1 
Schumacher: H 1 ! | 
Skalan part-------- | Poor: }Unsuited---------~---- | Unsuited-------<------ }Poor: 
{| area reclaim, { I | small stones, 
1 Slope, | ! { Slope. 
| thin layer. I ' 
1 t 1 
i) t 1 1 
Seelovers: H H I : 
1473: } } 
Seelovers part----- Poor: ;Unsuited------------- iUnsuited------------- Poor: 
| wetness, i H i wetness, 
| frost action. H t : 
1 i t 
1 i) t 1 
Potlatch part------ tPoor: iUnsuited~---<-------- {Unsuited------<2-----| Poor: 
{ frost action, H H } wetness. 
| wetness, H I } 
} low strength. H H H 
| i I I 
Selle t H | H 
17 Wenn 2--- ee |Good-----~----------- {Poor: |Unsuited------------- 1Good. 
excess fines. 
1 1 1 t 
Setters: H | i { 
175, 176-~----------- Poor: iUnsuited------------- {\Unsuited------------- iFair: 
} shrink-swell, { f i Slope. 
} low strength, } I \ 
i frost action, { { H 
! ! i i 
Skalan: | : t 
17 7------ wocenn- se---} Poor: 1Unsuited----22------- {| Unsuited---2-2ncnen-- | Poor: 
{ area reclaim, H H i small stones, 
} thin layer. { I 1 slope, 
H H ! | area reclaim. 
i i I i 
W178: ' H ' i 
Skalan part--+--<--} Poor: }Unsuited------------- {Unsuited-------~----- Poor: 
1 area reclaim, 1 i | small stones, 
i thin layer. ! | | slope, 
I H { | area reclaim, 
1 ! i! 1 
Slickens: H H ! i 
179, i H I | 
H : I t 
Southwick: H : ' | 
180---~-------------- iFair: {Unsuilted--~---------- {Unsuited------------- iGood. 
| low strength, H H 
| shrink-swell, ! I ! 
| frost action, H I 1 
t 7 ' 
1 1 1 1 
181------------- wee-+j Pair: iUnsuited---~--------- -|Unsuited------------- 1Poor: 
| Slope, ! | i slope, 
| low strength, | I ; 
\ frost action. i ! H 
I I i ' 
18 2------------- we---j Fair: {Unsuited------------- |Unsuited------------- iFair: 
| low strength, | { } slope 
i shrink-swell, ! { I 
{ frost action, | H 
I 1 1 
t t t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Spokane: 


183-------- eeasces 


1485; 
Spokane part 


MOSCOW partqe--n---= 
Taney: 
186---------- Seen 


188-----~--- eee 


19 2--nn newer enn eae n-- 


1194; 


Treble part----- 


Rock Outcrop part. 


Ulricher: 


195----------- 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


\ Roadfill 


!Poor: 

| thin layer, 

{ area reclaim. 
t 


! slope, 

{ thin layer, 

! area reclaim. 
; 


| 

|Poor: 

| slope, 

| thin layer, 

| area reclaim, 
' 


i Slope, 

| thin layer, 

| area reclaim. 
1 
1 


tPoor: 
| frost action, 
{ low strength. 


{Poor: 

| frost action, 
| low strength, 
' 

! 

}Poor: 

{ frost action, 
{ low strength. 
i 

I 

{Poor: 

| thin layer, 

{ area reclaim. 
iy 

t 

}Poor: 

{ slope, 

I thin layer, 

} area reclaim, 


1 

\ 

{Poor: 

{ thin layer, 
| large stones, 
| area reclaim, 
> 

o] 


Fair: 

frost action, 
area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Sand 


G 


ravel 


1 
H H 
| | 
|Unsuited---------- \Unsuited-----~~------~- 
{ | 
! | 
' | 
|Unsuited---------- aed nsuates Sueveds seees 
! 
\ H 
H I 
} ' 
! : 
|Unsulted-------~--~--=/ Unsuited----2--0-0--- 
' i 
1 1 
! I 
! I 
| H 
{Unsuited-------~.----j Unsuited------------~ 
i H 
i t 
| H 
| } 
! i 
LUNSUL bed enna ene nnn | UNSULL Ade n-ne enna ne 
! { 
i ! 
{ i 
| Unsuited--cn---snnnwnn | Ungsuited~------------ 
I | 
! \ 
t | 
\Unsuited------+-----<! Unsuited------------- 
i 1 
t I 
! i 
\ } 
i } 
\Unsuited--~-~-------- \Unsuited---~------- prs 
1 t 
i) 1 
| 
| i 
|Unsuited---------- !Unsuited------------- 
| { 
i I 
| i 
| 1 
{Unsulted---------- {Unsuited------------- 
| ! 
I | 
i | 
| | 
I H 
{Poor: !Unsuited------~------- 
| excess fines. ‘ 
| | 
| I 
|Poor: !Unsuitede--nee---nene 
i excess fines, ! 
' ' 
} i 
H H 
! t 
H H 
|Poor: 'Unsulted-----~------- 
1 excess fines, ' 
| thin layer. H 
' i 
; ! 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


} 
{ slope. 
\ 


{Poor: 
small stones, 
Slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


i1Poor: 
slope, 
large stones. 


slope, 
small stones. 


Po 
slope, 
small stones, 


{ small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
| slope. 
H 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERTALS--Continued 


Soil name and Roadfill Sand Gravel 


| Topsoil 
map symbol H 

if 

1 


shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


1 1 1 
i i i 
Ulricher: H t | 
196~-~----~-~---------- {Poor: | Poor: |Unsuited---------~--~~- {Poor: 
! slope. i excess fines, ! | slope. 
i | thin layer. { | 
’ 1 1 
t i i | 
197 mann nnn wewwmenwere | Fair: iPoor: [Unsulted-------+------ 1Poor: 
{ frost action, i large stones, H { large stones, 
i slope, | thin layer, ! { slope. 
{ thin layer. | excess fines. H 1 
i ' | i 
Vassar: ! ! i i 
198----------- woreeee tFair: (Poor: | Unsuited--~---------- iPoor: 
| Slope, i excess fines. H } slope. 
| frost action. i ! H 
i ! i 1 
199----------------- ~|Poor: {Poor: iUnsuited------------- {Poor: 
} slope. | excess fines, i { Slope. 
i I ! i 
1200: i | { | 
Vassar parteewen--~] Poor: {Poor: iUnsuited-------------| Poor: 
slope. ! excess fines. H | slope. 
{ ' i 
Y201: | ' ! | 
Vassar part--------/Fair: {Poor: lUnsuited-------------| Poor: 
| Slope, i excess fines. H {| slope. 
! frost action. H ! { 
H { | 
Moscow part-----<-- {Fair: iPoor: {Unsuited------------- {Poor: 
! slope, i excess fines. i | slope. 
{ thin layer, \ I i 
} frost action. ! | H 
i j | 1 
1202: | { I | 
Vassar parte------- {Poor: iPoor: iUnsuited------------- iPoor: 
| slope, ; excess fines. H { slope, 
i | I i 
Moscow part=---=---==] Poor: iPoor: |[Unsuited------------- }Poor: 
! slope, | excess fines, ! | slope. 
{ 1 { ! 
Worley: H ! I H 
203, 204------------ -1iPoor: iUnsuited------~------ ;Unsuited------------- tPoor; 
| low strength, H slope. 
1 
1 ! 
I i 


IThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. Absence of an entry indicates 
that the soil was not evaluated] 


— ef fi ees me ee ep ee a ee 
i i 1 ! i 
Soil name and | Pond i Embankments, | Drainage | Irrigation { Terraces and | Grassed 
map symbol reservoir i dikes, and H } i diversions waterways 
areas H levees H t H 
a =e Seeeces| newer eeee ek a 
Avonville: ! t ' ! I H 
102, 104---------- iSlope, iSeepage-------- Slope, iSlope, !Slope---------- Slope, 
! seepage. H | cutbanks cave.; seepage, i | droughty. 
t H | droughty. H j 
, , uy ' ' 
y 4 i ! : t 
103--------------- 1Slope, ;Seepage--~----- 1Slope, iSlope, iFavorable-~---- iDroughty. 
1 seepage. ' } cutbanks cave.| seepage, { 
' ' ' 1 droughty. i ' 
' 1 1 ' 1 1 
Blinn: 
105, 106---------- iDepth to rock, {Large stones, | --- ! --- iSlope, ‘Large stones, 
; slope. i thin layer. I | i depth to rock,} slope, 
H ' | ! | large stones, | 
4 1 ' C 
t t t t t a 
Bonner: H i i t i i 
107, 108---------- iSlope, |Seepage, iSlope, iSlope, {Too sandy, |Droughty, 
} seepage, } low strength. ; cutbanks cave.! seepage, i erodes easily.;| erodes easily. 
H i 1 | droughty. { H 
1 1 1 1 ' t 
Brickel: 
1109: H H } | H H 
Brickel part----;Depth to rock, |Large Stones, | --- i o-- {Depth to rock, |Depth to rock, 
i slope, a layer, i i : slope. slope. 
} seepage. | low strength. | H 
| | i i | H 
Rubble land part. | | ! i 
t ' 
cold: | ! 
110-------------- -|Favorablee-----jLow strength }Floods, |Floods, tWetness-------- iFavorable. 
f i wetness. | wetness, t wetness, H H 
i ! 1 J ' l 
Vidi: | | 
Cald part----- ~-}Favorableweee--jLow strength, |Floods, iFloods, tWetness-------- tFavorable. 
} | wetness, i wetness, } wetness, t 
' iy ! ‘ , U 
t ] 1 r 1 : 
Thatuna part----{Favorable------jLow strength, iWetness, iPercs slowly, |Wetness-------- iFavorable. 
: i wetness, | percs slowly. | complex slope.} Hy 
' H t | wetness, ! ; 
t ' ' t ’ 1 
1 ’ U ! i) ' 
Chatcolet: | H H | i I 
112, 113---------- iSlope--- ween--- {Low strength---| o-- H --- iSlope, 1Slope, 
i ' i ' i large stones, ; erodes easily, 
i i t erodes easily.} large stones. 
| i i I i | 
Vita: \ ! i 1 | t 
Cnatcolet See eens aa ade strengthe--} --- --- |Slope, |Slope, 
1 1 1 erodes easily.; erodes easily. 
' 3 ' i. i} , 
t t 1 ' t t 
Rubson part----- iSlopee---------;Low strength---} --- H es> {Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
i ' ‘ ! slope. \ slope. 
Cougarbay: ; 
115--------------- |Favorable------ j;Low strength, {Poor outlets, jFloods, iWetness, tWetness, 
' ! hard to pack, |} wetness, } wetness, t percs slowly. | peres slowly. 
H ? wetness. | floods. } percs slowly. } 
1 , t , + 1 
Divers: 
1116: } | ' ! | ' 
Divers part----- 1Slope. |Piping, ! --- { --- | Slope---------- iSlope. 
| seepage. 1 
t J 1 | 


See footnote at end of table. 


KOOTENAI COUNTY AREA, IDAHO 


Soil name 
map symbo 


Divers: 
Brickel par 


Pits; 
121. 


Huckleberry: 
122, 123 


VWy24: 
Huckleberry 
Pparte----- 


Ardenvoir p 


1425: 
Huckleberry 


Ardenvoir p 


Kootenai; 
126, 128 


1129: 
Kootenai pa 


Bonner part 
1130: 


Kootenai pa 


Rathdrum pa 


and 
1 


teoen 


art-- 


art-- 


rt-o- 


rt--- 


rte-e 


Pond 
reservoir 
areas 


lope, 


depth to rock, 
seepage, 


| Seepage-------- 
\ 


1 Seepage 


rock, 


rock, 


ope, 
rock. 


Slope, 
depth to 
seepage. 


rock, 


depth to 


! 

' 

| 
{Slope, 
I rock. 
t 

t 

' 


;Seepage 


Seepage, 
slope. 


seepage. 


Seepage, 
slope. 


Slope, 


1 
i 
i 
V 
i 
' 
i 
i 
| seepage, 
1 

1 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 
levees 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Thin layer. 
large stones. 


Large stones, 
seepage. 


Piping, 
thin layer, 


Piping, 


thin layer. 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Piping, 
thin layer. 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Seepage-------- 


Seepage, 
piping. 


Seepage, 
piping. 


Piping, 
low strength. 


Slope, 
cutbanks cave. 


Slope, 
cutbanks cave. 


Slope, 


cutbanks cave. 


Slope, 


cutbanks cave. 


Slope, 


cutbanks cave. 


Slope, 


cutbanks cave. 


Slope, 


cutbanks cave. 


Slope-------- -- 


Slope, 
droughty, 
seepage, 


Slope, 
droughty, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
seepage, 


Slope, 


seepage. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
seepage. 


Slope---------- 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
large stones. 


Depth to rock, 
complex slope, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Too sandy. 


Slope, 
too sandy. 


Slope, 
too sandy. 


Slope, 
too sandy. 


207 


Grassed 
waterways 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
large stones. 


Droughty. 


Large stones, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
depth to rock, 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
large stones, 


Droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Drougnty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Favorable, 


208 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Kruse 
131----------- --- 
132, 133------ oor 
1434: 
Kruse parte---- 


H Pond 
H reservoir 
Hl areas 


| 
-}Seepage, 


1 slope. 
i 


-|Seepage, 


! slope, 


Ulricher part--~j|Slope, 


Lacy: 
1435: 


Lacy parteen---- 


1136; 
Lacy 


Bobbitt part---~ 


1437: 


Lacy part------ 


Bobbitt part---- 


Larkin: 


138, 139, 140----- 


Latahco: 
1444: 


Latahco part---- 


Thatuna part---- 


1144; 


Lenz parte------ 


(Loam) 


Lenz part------ 


(Very stony 
loam) 


par te------ 


depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 


Depth to rock, 
slope. 


Depth to rock, 
Slope, 
seepage. 


{Depth to rock, 
slope. 


Depth to rock, 
Slope, 
seepage. 


Favorable------ 


‘ 
1 

\ 

t 

| 

| 

| 

i 

! 

! 

I 
!Slope---------- 
! 

' 

1 

, 

i 

I 

! 

' 
}Favorable------ 
' 
t 

| 
! 


! 

iDepth to rock, 
! seepage, 

! slope. 
1 
i 


}Slope, 
seepage, 
depth to rock. 


seepage, 


| 

\ 

1 

1 

i) 

i 

{Depth to rock, 
! 

i slope, 
1 

, 


-|Slope, 


| seepage, 


1 
\ 


See footnote at end of table. 


depth to rock. 
| 


TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Embankments, 
$ dikes, and 
\ 


i 

| 

{Low strength, 
; piping. 


Low strength, 
piping. 


Low strength, 
piping. 


Piping, 
low strength. 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Thin layer, 
large stones. 


Thin layer. 
large stones. 


Piping, 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
! 
t 
I 
! 
i 
! 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
I 
I 
t 
} 
low strength. 
I 

1 

1 


iPiping, 
! wetness. 


I 

iPiping, 

low strength, 
wetness. 


Thin layer, 
low strength. 


Thin layer, 
large stones, 


Thin layer, 
low strength. 


Thin layer, 


I 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 
! 
’ 
| 
4 
t 
| 
1 
i} 
} 
i 
' 
! 
{ large stones. 
i 


Drainage 


———$+— 


Frost action, 
floods. 


Wetness, 
cutbanks cave, 
percs slowly. 


Irrigation 


Wetness, 
floods. 


Peres slowly, 
complex slope, 
wetness, 


| Terraces and 
\} diversions 
J 
1 


Erodes easily. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope-------+-- 


Depth to rock, 
large stones, 


Depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
large stones. 


Depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Depth to rock. 
slope, 
large stones, 


Complex slope 


Wetness-------- 


Percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Depth to rock, 
slope. 


Depth to rock, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Depth to rock, 
slope. 


Depth to rock, 
large stones, 
8 


I 
t 
I 
I 
{ 
' 
1 
i 
H 
t 
i 
1 
i 
I 
| 
I 
i 
| 
! 
i 
| 
! 
: 
i 
\ 
| 
{ 
1 
| 
i 
| 
1 
/ 
\ 
i 
| 
i 
t 
! 
i 
I 
i 
i 
t 
I 
H 
i 
1 
‘ 
i 
I 
i 
! 
I 
! 
i 
| 
\ 
' 
! 
! 
t 
| slope. 
i 


SOIL SURVEY 


Grassed 
t waterways 
' 
1 


yp 


Erodes easily. 


mplex slope, 
rodes easily. 


oo 


Slop 
e 


Slope, 
rooting depth, 
droughty. 


H 

! 

t 

q 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

! 

i 

| 

? 

1 

t 

t 

i 

t 

1 

! 

1 

| 

Slope, 

{ rooting depth, 
{ droughty, 

| large stones. 
' 

1 

{Slope, 

| large stones, 
{ depth to rock. 
J 
! 
} 
H 
{ 
i 
i 
I 
i 
' 
1 
' 
| 
i} 
ls 
1 
’ 
I 
| 
i 
' 


Slope, 
rooting depth, 
droughty, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
large stones, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


iWetness. 


Peres slowly. 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
droughty. 


depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 


' 
' 

1 

' 

t 

1 

1 

1 

H 

! 

| 

i 

I 

1 

i 

\ 

I 
Slope, 
1 

1 

! 

' 

| 

| 

1 

t 

‘ 

t 

1 

| 

i 

{ large stones. 
\ 

I 
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= Se ee eee Se ee 
1 1 q 1 
Soil name and j} Pond | Embankments, Drainage Irrigation | Terraces and | Grassed 
map symbol H reservoir } dikes, and t diversions H waterways 
: areas ' levees t i 
———SSS SS SSS SS SSS 


Lenz: 
1145: 
Lenz part------- 


Depth to rock, |Thin layer, 
1 


seepage, Ow Strength, 
slope. 

Spokane part----;Slope, Low strength, 
depth to rock,} thin layer. 
seepage, 

Rock outcrop 
part. 
McCrosket: 
146: 
McCrosket part--{Slope, Thin layer--— 


depth to rock. 


Ardenvoir part--jSlope, 


depth to rock. 


Erodes easily —. 


V7: 
McCrosket part--;Slope, 


depth to rock. 


Thin layer----- 


Ardenvoir part----~/Slope, Erodes easily-- 


depth to rock. 


1148: 
McCrosket part-~jSlope, Thin layer----- 
depth to rock. 
Tekoa part------ Slope, Piping, 
depth to rock.{ thin layer. 
MoGuire: 
449: 
McGuire part--~-;Slope, Seepage, 
seepage. piping. 
Marble part----- Seepage, Seepage-------- 
Slope. 
1150: 
McGuire part----{Slope, Seepage, 
seepage. piping. 
Marble part----- Seepage, Seepage-------- 
! slope, 
1 
1 
Mokins: i 
151, 152, 193----- |Slope---------- }Low strength, 
i t hard to pack. 
1154; i t 
Mokins part----- iSlope---------~ iLow strength, 


hard to pack. 


' t 
' i} 
i) t 
} i 
Chatcolet part--|Slope----------|Low strength, 
i i piping. 
i i 
i t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Slope, 
cutbanks 


Slope, 
cutbanks 


Slope, 


Slope, 


cave. 


cave. 


cave. 


cave. 


Slope, 
seepage, 
droughty. 

Slope, 

droughty. 


Slope, 
seepage, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Too Sandya-2--- 


Slope, 
too sandy. 


Slope, 
too sandy. 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Depth to rock, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 

depth to rock, 
droughty. 
Slope, 

erodes easily, 
droughty. 
Slope, 


large stones. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
large stones. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


rDroughty. 


Droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
percs slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
percs slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Peres slowly, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 
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thin layer. depth to rock.; erodes easily.; erodes easily.} peres slowly. 


Schumacher: 1 
169--------------- iDepth te rock Piping, Complex slope. |Complex slope, {Erodes easily. |Erodes easily. 
low strength, erodes easily. 
thin layer. 
170m wwnnen-nn-nnn= (Slope, Piping, --- --- Complex slope--jSlope, 


1 
depth to rock.} low strength, erodes easily. 


thin layer. 


i 1 fi ' 1 J 
Soil name and |} Pond i Embankments, } Drainage | Irrigation | Terraces and } Grassed 
map symbol H reservoir | dikes, and H | { diversions | waterways 
\ areas ' levees H I H H 
t 1 t 1 2 I 
i H t ! I { 
Moscow: i H ; H ! ' 
155 ee emenwwennnna-}Depth to rock, |Piping, H wen H oo }Slope, iSlope, 
{ slope, ! thin layer. | I | depth to rock.} droughty, 
| seepage. i Hl i erodes easily. 
' 1 1 
t 1 1 t 1 
Narcisse: i i i H i i 
1 ee | Seepage-------- !Piping, :Slope, {Slope, |Wetness------~~ iFavorable. 
H } low strength, | floods. } wetness, { 
H ! wetness. ' i erodes easily.| 
' 1 , v 
ik t 1 t 1 v 
Porrett: : ‘ : ! I H 
16] o--- no enn nee }Favorable------ {Low strength, :Floods, iWetness, {Erodes easily, {Wetness, 
| : wetness. : frost action, H floods. wetness. | erodes easily. 
iy t J ' 
t t 1 1 ! 1 
Potlatch: H H i I I H 
198 -----2- nee =e iFavorable------ tLow Strength, Floods, iFloods, iPercs slowly, {Wetness, 
! ! wetness. { percs slowly, !} wetness, { wetness. i peres slowly, 
H i { wetness. | peres slowly. } ' 
i , ' ' ' ' 
t ’ t ! 1 1 
Pywell: I H i | i i 
15 Q wanna nen nn nn ee == | Seepage------- -jExcess humus, |Poor outlets, jFloods, iWetness, iWetness, 
H +} wetness, | floods, } wetness. { floods. t 
| | ; wetness, ! i ; 
i i : i i H 
Ramsdell: I H H H t ' 
160--------------- | Seepage-------- iPiping, }Poor outlets, {Wetness, tWetness-------- iWetness. 
! {| wetness, | frost action, | floods. H H 
| | low strength. | wetness. H | H 
i I } i ! i 
Rathdrum: | ! } H H ! 
16 lew nnn nn nnn nn nee Slope, {Piping, 1 Slope@wmweererae | Slopes---------} Favorable------} Favorable. 
} seepage. } low strength. | 1 { H 
i ! | I i i 
1162: I I i H I i 
Rathdrum part---/Slope, Piping, [Slopeewenneenn= | SlLOpeennn----- -{Favorable------|Favorable. 
| seepage. ‘ low strength. | H | i 
} i H t I i 
Bonner part-----|Slope, ;Seepage, Slope, iSlope, ! tFavorable,. 
} Seepage } piping. {| cutbanks cave.}; seepage. H : 
' ' 1 ‘ 1 , 
1 t 1 1 t rT 
Rubson: | ' i I i i 
1164: i i i ; ! I 
Rubson part----- | Slope---------=-- iLow strength, | --- I rosa tErodes easily {Erodes easily. 
! | piping. H : H ! 
H I I H t I 
Mokins part----+|Slope---en-----;LOw strength, | dad I cacatae {Slope, {Slope, 
| { hard to pack, | | i peres slowly, {| percs slowly. 
i { wetness. H 1 i wetness, H 
1 | i i I i 
Santa: i I i t I ! 
165, 166, 167----- {Slope---------- iLow strength, jFrost action, |Percs slowly, {Slope, |Slope, 
H : erodes easily,} complex slope,{| erodes easily,; erodes easily,; peres slowly, 
t ; wetness. ! peres slowly. | complex slope.| percs slowly. ; erodes easily. 
' , t 1 i) i) 
1 ! ’ 1 t i) 
Santa Variant: I i ; H ' i 
168--------------- 'Slope, {Low strength, iComplex slope, |Percs slowly, {Slope, iErodes easily, 
depth to rock.!| erodes easily,! peres slowly, } complex slope,| depth to rock,} slope, 
‘ J 1 1 , 
1 i 1 t ' 
H i i I I 
H ! H ! I 
H I | ! I 
\ a , 1 1 
I 1 1 I 1 
! : i H ! 
' ! I i i 
i H 1 i i 
| | I i 1 
J a 1 t 1 
’ i) 1 ' ! 
' t ' I I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


ee 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


V71; 
Schumacher part- 


Skalan part----- 


N172: 
Schumacher part- 


Skalan part----- 


Seelovers: 
1173: 
Seelovers part-- 


Potlatch part--- 


Setters: 
175, 176-------- -- 


Skalan: 


1178: 
Skalan part----- H 


Southwick: 
180, 181, 182----- 


i 
H 
' 
i 
1 
Spokane: 

183, 184~---------- 


1185: 
Spokane part---- 


Moscow parte---- 


See footnote at 


Pond 
reservoir 
areas 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Favorable------ 


Favorable------ 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


Depth to rock, 


slope, 
seepage. 


end of table. 


i | 7 s fs i) Tier Ae 
i Embankments, | Drainage Irrigation Terraces and | Grassed 
| dikes, and { diversions t waterways 
i levees H == fee ae at FS 
1 ij ro ‘ 
I ! I 
1 ' { 
{Piping, H --- --- Slope---------- iSlope, 
; low strength, | | erodes easily. 
t thin layer. H | 
1 \ \ 
1 I U 
iThin layer----- { --- -o- Depth to rock, {Depth to rock, 
i H slope. | slope, 
i H { droughty. 
i i i 
i I i 
{Piping, ' --- --- Slope---------- iSlope, 
| low strength, | | erodes easily. 
| thin layer. H 
H H i 
iThin layer----- H --- --- Depth to rock, |Depth to rock, 
I { slope. \ slope, 
! I | droughty. 
i i i 
' 7 1 
‘ i ' 
H { i 
Piping, tPoor outlets, Wetness, Poor outlets, jWetness. 
1 low strength, | wetness, floods. wetness. 
{| hard to pack. | floods. 
i i I 
iLow strength, {Floods, Floods, Percs slowly, iWetness, 
i Shrink-swell, {| percs slowly, wetness, wetness. | peres slowly. 
| wetness. 1 wetness. percs slowly. 
1 1 ' 
| ! | 
iLow strength~-~{Slope, Slope, Too sandy------ iDroughty, 
H | cutbanks cave.} seepage, slope. 
H H droughty. 
i I 
i i 
iLow strength, iPercs slowly, Erodes easily, |Complex slope, iSlope, 
piping, | complex slope,i percs slowly, percs slowly, percs slowly, 
hard to pack. | frost action. slope. wetness. wetness. 
, 
1 
' 
I 
' 
t 


Thin layer----- 


Thin layer----- 


Low strength, 
wetness. 


Low strength, 
thin layer. 


Low strength, 
thin layer. 


Thin layer----- 


Peres slowly, 
Slope. 


wa we ee oe He Ho oe we oe ne Hw we 2 = ne on = an re nn oe oo we on nn 9 a nw ee on 6 = oe on ee ee on oe nn wo ew oe rn nn on re we oe oe nn en en ee en en on on ee ee ee oe oe ee ee en oe oe ofr we oe 


Peres slowly, 
complex slope, 
wetness. 


Sa Pecsslcete sedan esssteeeen ke. eeu cetacrehes feces oe Deeeohe as Seeks os Sue Se se cee tne en Soe us Cae ar Se SoeSes ae Sel ecb as oe lS ce Us 


Depth to rock, 


slope. 


Depth to rock, 


Slope. 


Complex slope, 


percs 


slowly, 


wetness. 


Slope, 
depth 


Slope, 
depth 


Slope, 
depth 


to rock. 


to rock. 


to rock. 
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Depth to rock, 
Slope, 
droughty. 


Depth to rock, 
Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
erodes easily. 


212 


Soil name and 


map Symbol 


Taney: 


186, 187, 188--- 


Tekoa: 
189, 190, 


19 Q-n nw ewe eee enn 


1194; 


Treble part---- 


Rock outcrop 
part. 


Ulricher: 


195, 196--------- 


rs 


Vassar: 
198, 


1200: 


Vassar part--- 


1201: 


Vassar part----- 


Moscow part--- 


1202: 


Vassar part--- 


Moscow part--- 


Worley: 


203, 204-------- 


lThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


191---- 


199-------- 


| 

| Pond 

| reservoir 
t areas 


iSlope, 
{ depth to rock, 
} seepage. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
seepage. 


(Seepage, 
} slope. 
! 
H 
Seepage, 
slope, 


rock, 
rock, 


iSlope, 


slope, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
} seepage. 
} 


{Depth to rock, 
| Slope, 

} seepage, 

! 
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iPiping, 
low strength, 
wetness. 


ping, 
hin layer. 


ct 


Large stones, 
thin layer. 


Piping, 
low strength, 


large stones, 
low strength. 


Piping, 
erodes 


erodes 


Piping, 
erodes easily. 
Piping, 

thin layer. 


Piping, 
erodes easily. 


H 
1 
' 
/ 
u 
1 
H 
H 
t 
i 
i 
: 
; 
| 
! 
! 
i 
{ 
' 
’ 
} 
i 
' 
\ 
1 
i) 
! 
i 
{Piping, 
! 
1 
: 
1 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
H 
t 
I 
i 
I 
! 
1 
1 
§ 
{ 
' 
t 
| 
t 
! 
} 
i 
j 
Piping, 
1} thin layer. 
\ 

‘ 

tLow strength, 


i) 
1 
t 
1 
' 
1 
! 
1 
' 
t 
a 
t 
| 
‘ 
' 
| 
‘ 
1 
a 
1 
1 
t 
} 
' 
1 
' 
t 
H 
' 
1 
! 
, 
i 
Piping, ! 
a 
t 
! 
i 
1 
1 
, 
I 
H 
t 
t 
1 
' 
1 
i 
I 
1 
q 
I 
1 
' 
, 
‘ 
1 
' 
' 
i 
i} 
t 
i 
1 
1 
‘ 
t 
t 
wetness. | 
H 

1 

' 

1 


the composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 


Drainage 


Peres slowly, 
frost action, 
slope. 


Frost action, 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Irrigation 


Erodes easily, 
slope, 
percs Slowly. 


Complex slcpe, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


} Terraces and 
{ diversions 
H 
1 


Complex slope, 
peres slowly, 
wetness. 


Slope, 


depth to rock. 


{Slope, 
{ depth 
| large 


to rock, 
stones, 


Slope@w-2eccccnn- 


Slope----cn--0~ 


Complex slope, 
large stones. 


odes easily, 
lope. 


an 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


slope. 


ope, 
epth to rock. 


aw 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Complex slope, 
percs siowly, 
wetness. 


See map unit description for 


SOIL SURVEY 


Grassed 
waterways 


Slope, 
peres slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Slope, 


ay 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


{Slope. 
t 
| 


i 
Slope, 
large stones. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Slope, 
droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Complex slope, 
erodes easily, 


| 
| 
| 
I 
i 
! 
J 
' 
H 
{ 
| 
H 
' 
{ 
H 
! 
I 
! 
! 
\ 
H 
t 
i 
H 
; 
! 
I 
t 
t 
} peres slowly. 
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TABLE 13."-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


1 
Soil name and H Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds Paths and trails 
Map symbol i 
' 
| 


1 L; 1 
H I : 
Avonville: ! I i 
102, 104-------~~----- i;Moderate: Moderate: Severe: :Moderate: 
| slope, | slope, { Slope, | Small stones. 
| small stones. { small stones. { small stones. { 
} I | i 
103----------- woncewn-=| Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: {Moderate: 
{ Small stones, { small stones. i small stones. i small stones, 
i i i | 
Blinn; H H { H 
105--~---------~------- {Severe: Severe; Severe; iModerate: 
Blinn | slope. ! slope. : slope. 1 Slope, 
i H i | large stones, 
i Hy I 1 dusty. 
H ; I ! 
106------------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: 1 Severe: 
| Slope. { slope. slope. 1 Slope. 
1 t t 
1 I 1 t 
Bonner: i | { { 
107------------------- |Moderate: :Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: 
i dusty. i dusty. { slope, ! dusty. 
I I } dusty. H 
! | I i 
108----------- ~-------} Moderate: iModerate: iSevere iModerate: 
} dusty, { dusty, i small stones. i dusty, 
i small stones. { small stones. { i small stones. 
‘ H 1 H 
1 1 1 ' 
Brickel: i H i H 
‘109: | i i 
Brickel part-------- Severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe; 
} slope. } slope. | Slope, ! slope, 
' H i small stones, H 
| i | large stones. i 
' U I 
1 1 1 , 
Cald: H \ ! H 
110----------- ww eewenn| Severe: iModerate: Moderate: iModerate: 
| floods. | wetness, { floods, i wetness, 
t ! | wetness, i 
| H | peres slowly. { 
i i { { 
Vad1: H : ' | 
Cald part-----------{ Severe: tModerate: Moderate: iModerate: 
i floods, | wetness. | floods, i wetness. 
H ! { wetness, H 
' i percs slowly. i 
1 1 t ? 
Thatuna part -------- Moderate: !Moderate: iModerate: 1Moderate: 
{ dusty, i dusty, ! dusty, : dusty, 
} wetness. 1 wetness, { Slope, ; wetness. 
| i } wetness, ' 
' i \ i 
Chatcolet: H H { | 
V12--n----2ee wemwennne Severe: Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
| Slope, { slope. | slope, { large stones. 
t i | large stones, { 
1 i 1 ‘ 
i) 1 i 1 
113-------------- won~e} Severe: isevere: isevere: iSevere: 
1 Slope. 1 Slope. } Slope, i slope, 
' i { large stones. ' large stones. 
t ' { i 
1414: H i i i 
Chatcolet part------ iModerate; ;Moderate: :Severe;: :Slight. 
t Slope, t slope. : slope. ' 
H percs slowly. H i ' 
' ii 
1 i ' 1 
Rubson part--------- tModerate: }Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
} Slope, } slope, { slope. : dusty. 
' dusty. { dusty. { : 
1 1 t 
i) 1 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


t 
Soil name and | 
map symbol 


t 
i) 
Cougarbay: 

115----- ea ene en ee eee e- }Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Divers: 
1116: 
Divers part--------- Severe: 
i Slope. 
[ 
Brickel part--~--~---/ Severe: 
} Slope, 
I 
| 
! 
Dorb i 
11] ---------2--------- Severe; 
i slope, 
| 
! 
Garrison: H 
119------------------- iModerate: 
i dusty, 
| small stones. 
' 
1 
120------- wae eee -e- Severe; 


large stones, 


Huckleberry; 


122, 123-------------- iSevere; 
' slope. 

i 

1424: f 
Huckleberry part----|Severe: 
! slope. 

i 

I 
Ardenvoir part------ iSevere;: 
slope. 


t 
‘ 
J 
Kootenai: 
126, 128------- ecen-- ~iModerate: 
| small stones. 
f 
i 
1 
! 


127 e-em ree ee nnn Severe: 
} slope. 
H 
H 
1129: } 
Kootenai part----~-- Moderate: 
{ slope, 
t small stones. 
' 
1 
Bonner part--------- iModerate: 
i dusty, 
; small stones, 
' 
i 
1430: H 
Kootenai part------- iModerate: 
t Slope, 
| Small stones, 
‘ 
1 
Rathdrum part------- tModerate: 


dusty. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate; 
dusty. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


lope, 
mall stones, 
arge stones. 


ruund 


mall stones, 


aun 


vere: 
lope, 
arge stones. 


eu oO 


Severe: 
Small stones, 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones, 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Moderate: 
slope, 
d 


Moderate: 
dusty, 

small stones. 
Severe: 
large stones. 


vere: 
lope. 


u 
ao 


derate: 
mall stones. 


= 
ao 


derate: 
mall stones. 


= 
wo 


derate: 
mall stones. 


= 
ao 


derate: 
usty. 


aa 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


132 wenn nn wenn ence enna 


1134; 
Kruse part---------- 


Ulricher part------- 


Lacy: 
1435: 
Lacy parte---------- 


Rock outcrop part. 


1136: 
Lacy part----~------- 


Bobbitt part-------- 


1437; 
Lacy part---~------- 


Bobbitt part~------- 


Larkin: 


(38esesnssc2scs-esese 8 


139-2---------- nennen- 


atahco: 
141: 
Latahco part-------- 


Thatuna part-------- 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Camp areas Pienic areas 


1 

iModerate: |Slight------~------ 

| percs slowly. { 

H { 

! ! 

{Moderate: {Moderate: 

i peres slowly, | slope. 

| slope. 

t 1 

i 1 

iSevere: iSevere: 

| slope. i slope. 

i i 

I I 

iSevere: iSevere: 

} slope. | slope. 

1 1 

! 1 

{Severe: Severe; 

| Slope. i Slope. 

! ' 

J { 

i i 

{Severe: iSevere: 

; slope. { Slope. 

{ i 

i ! 

1 i) 

i) £ 

{ i 

i t 

iSevere: {Severe: 

} slope. | Slope. 

i | 

} 1 

|Severe: {Severe: 

i Slope. t slope. 

' 1 

i i 

iSevere: iSevere: 

{ slope. + Slope. 

‘ i 

t ' 

1 1 

\Severe: iSevere: 

; Slope. t Slope. 

I i 

| i 

|Moderate: iModerate: 

| dusty, {| dusty. 

' 1 

1 1 

{Severe: Severe: 

i Slope. i slope. 

i 1 

1 t 

iModerate: Moderate: 

{ slope, : Slope, 

} dusty. i dusty. 

i I 

i} ' 

1 1 

i i 

i Severe: iModerate: 

} percs slowly, } wetness. 

| floods. { 

ry ' 

1 1 

iModerate: iModerate 

; dusty. ; dusty. 

i { 

' ' 

1 1 

' t 

t ! 

iSevere: tSevere: 
} Slope, 
iy 
i 


| Slope. 
' 
i) 


See footnote at end of table. 


Playgrounds 


' 
i 
|Moderate: 


percs slowly, 
slope. 


slope, 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


derate: 
etness. 


xO 


215 


Paths and trails 


slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
ao 


216 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Lenz: 


{jesse seese miboes se 


Tray: 


Lenz part--+-------- 


(Loam) 


Lenz part----------- 


(Very stony loam) 


1145: 


Lenz part-----<<0---- 


Spokane part-------- 


Rock outerop part, 


McCrosket: 
1146: 


McCrosket part------ 


Ardenvoir part------ 


1147; 


MeCrosket parte----- 


Ardenvoir part----- 


1148; 


McCrosket part-~---- 


Tekoa part---------- 


McGuire: 
1449; 


McGuire part-------- 


Marble part--------- 


1150: 


McGuire part-------- 


Marble part--------- 


Mokins: 


15 lneewee----- wenee--- 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


1 

i 

j 
iSevere: 
t slope. 
! 

I 

‘ 


!Severe: 
t Slope. 
! 
1 
Severe: 
slope. 


1 
1 
4 
? 
1 
i 
}Severe: 
; Slope. 
\ 

t 

{Severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 
| slope. 
1 
\Severe: 
: Slope. 
i 
1 


{Severe: 
Slope. 


1 

1 

i 

i 
iSevere;: 
{ Slope, 
1 

' 


Severe: 
Slope. 


iSevere: 
Slope. 


1 
' 
1 
’ 
t 
i 
1 


\Moderate: 


| small stones. 
1 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iSevere: 


{ slope. 
\ 

|Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wee 


Se 
1 
3 


wn 
uo 


vere: 
arge stones, 
lope. 


vere: 
arge stones, 
lope. 


lope, 


lope, 


lope, 


lope, 


vere: 
mall stones. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


i} i] i 1 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Pienic areas H Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
map symbol H 1 I I 
’ 1 ' 1 
i a t 1 
! t ! 1 
1 ! I { 
Mokins: I I H i 
152, 153---2---------- | Severe: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
{ Slope, | Slope, i Slope, } slope, 
{| wetness, } wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
1 i 1 ' 
1 ' 1 4 
1154: \ | 
Mokins part--------~jSevere: i Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness. | wetness. | Slope, t wetness. 
! | } wetness, I 
I ' H i 
Chatcolet part------;Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: {Moderate: 
i slope, 1 slope, i Slope, | small stones, 
{ percs slowly, } small stones, {/ Small stones. 
{ small stones. H ! 
ke , t Ly 
t , 1 1 
Moscow: { | ; H 
155§-~----------------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: |Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. { slope. | slope, 
i ' H | dusty. 
i ! t ' 
Nareisse: i H } f 
156----- weweennwn- wenw-| Severe: {Moderate: }Moderate: +Moderate: 
| floods, | dusty. | Slope, } dusty. 
i i t dusty, i 
H H i: floods, { 
i i i { 
Porrett: H | i ' 
157 ---~- ------- === - Severe: 1 Severe: |Severe: iSevere: 
i wetness, | floods. i wetness, | wetness. 
{ floods. i ! floods. 
I ! ! ! 
Potlatch: H H H i 
1584-44 wow eee eee eeee iSevere: iModerate; 1Severe: ;}Moderate: 
| floods. | wetness, | floods. | wetness, 
| | floods. H t floods. 
t 1 ‘ 1 
I ! t t 
Pywell H H H i 
{h0sces ose nebo e ees :Severe: 1Severe: severe; iSevere; 
} floods, i wetness, | floods, } excess humus, 
{ wetness, | excess humus. 1 wetness, } wetness, 
i excess humus, | : excess humus. { 
t ' 1 
{ ! t 1 
Ramsdell: | i ' i 
160------------------- iSevere: Severe: Severe: 1Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, i wetness, 
| floods, I i floods, t 
1 7 t i; 
4 4 1 1 
Rathdrum: ' i i i 
161------------------- iModerate: Moderate: Moderate: :Moderate: 
{ dusty, i dusty. | Slope, } dusty. 
{ { | dusty. t 
i i I I 
1162: H i H 
Rathdrum part------- iModerate: iModerate;: iModerate: iModerate: 
' dusty. + dusty. { Slope, | dusty. 
{ | i dusty. ! 
} H i i 
Bonner part---------/| Moderate: iModerate: Moderate: iModerate; 
| dusty. : dusty. | slope, ; dusty. 
i H | dusty. H 
I { i ! 
Rubson: | ! | { 
1164: ' ' ‘ ! 
Rubson part--------- Moderate: Moderate: iSevere; iModerate: 
: Slope, | Slope, { slope. i dusty. 
} dusty. i dusty. } 
I 1 t t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Camp areas 


YO 
I 
1 
Rubson: | 
Mokins parte=------- }Severe: 
| wetness, 
' 
| 
Santa { 
165-----~- ww wecene---=-| Moderate: 
i dusty, 
| wetness, 
H 
H 
166~--------------+-+-- {Moderate: 
t Slope, 
| dusty, 
| wetness, 
167 ----- woseeeeeen- aw-+| Severe: 
| Slope. 
| 
Santa Variant: ! 
168------------------- |Moderate: 
| slope, 
} dusty, 
| wetness, 
| 
Schumacher: H 
169-------------~------— Moderate: 
| dusty. 
170------------------- Moderate: 
| Slope, 
{ dusty, 
t 
1 
W171; i 
Schumacher part----- iSevere: 
| slope, 
i 
Skalan part-----+---- iSevere: 
i slope. 
1 
| 
V172: | 
Schumacher part-----jSevere: 
| slope, 
| 
Skalan parte---------jSevere: 
\ slope. 
Seelovers: \ 
1973: i 
Seelovers part------ {Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
' 
1 
Potlatch part------- iSevere: 
! floods. 
j 
i 
Selle: i 
Vl ewnnnnne oo--------- | Slight----------- eree 
Setters: 
175, 176--n----------- iSevere: 
percs slowly, 


' 
t 
i wetness. 
H 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


fe) 
dusty, 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
dusty, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Playgrounds 


Severe; 
slope, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 


' 
1 
‘ 
1 
i 
' 
' 
t 
\ 
! 
\ 
I 
| 
‘ 
t 
I 
| 
’ 
1 
| 
| 
' 
1 
H 
1 
1 
1 
: 
i} 
! 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
i) 
\ 
' 
{ 
1 
\ 
t 
H 
|Severe: 
| 
\ 
iY 
' 
| 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
, 
L 
i 
| 
’ 
t 
! 
H 
I 
f 
i 
1 
i 
‘ 
H 
t 
i 
! 
H 
i} 
| floods, 
} 
) 
' 
\ 
i} 
\ 


tModerate: 
slope. 


Severe: 

slope, 

peres slowly, 
wetness. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Paths and trails 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
wetness, 


Slight: 
dusty, 
wetness, 


vere: 
lope. 


a@ 


Moderate; 
slope, 
dusty, 
wetness. 


derate: 
usty. 


aq 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
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Ska 


1478 


Skalan part 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


lan; 


Southwick: 


a 


Spok 
183 


ane: 


De 


1185 


Spokane part-~------ 


M 


Tane 


oscow part----- 


y: 


186 202 n anon anne eee ee ne 


187----------- eee 


192-0----------------- 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


H Camp areas 
i 
‘ 
I 


1 
| 
I 
iSevere: 


| Slope, 
\ 
' 
{ 
' 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 

percs Slowly, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 

percs slowly, 
wetness. 


slope. 


i} 
t 
' 
' 
! 
t 
1 
! 
{Severe: 
i 
J 
rT 
Severe: 
| slope. 
i 
4 
1 
{Severe: 
! slope. 
t 
! 
}Severe: 
slope. 


° 
dusty, 
peres Slowly, 
wetness, 
Severe; 

slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 


1 
1 
1 
H 
1 
i 
hs 
1 
' 
' 
H 
1 
« 
1 
t 
| 
1 
' 
J 
1 
1 
1 
| percs slowly. 
1 

) 

t 


iModerate: 

} slope, 

{ small stones, 

| dusty. 

t 

] 

iSevere; 
slope. 


slope, 


' 

! 

' 

a 

! 

I 
{Severe: 
' 

1 

| large stones, 
! 

1 

1 


See footnote at end of table. 


i) 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pienic areas 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 


Severe: 


Slope. 


Severe: 


Slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


dusty, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Moderate: 


Slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
small stones, 
dusty. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 


slope, 
large stones. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 

slope, 

large stones, 
small stones. 


Moderate; 
small stones, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
slope, 


Moderate; 
dusty, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


t 
' 
1 
i 
7 
' 
Cs 
i 
iy 
f] 
' 
‘ 
f 
| 
I 
J 
i 
1 
1 
I 
iy 
J 
' 
! 
i 
H 
H 
i 
! 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
) 
i 
! 
1 
t 
' 
i 
i 
! 
H 
a 
! 
i 
H 
1 
t 
{Severe: 
H 
' 
J 
' 
1 
i} 
1 
i 
{ 
| 
1 
| 
\ 
| 
1 
t 
\ 
1 
\ 
1 
{ 
s 
bi 
\ 
Ly 
i} 
i) 
' 
! 
{ 
1 
i 
J 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
' 
1 
t 
i! 
if 
f 
1 
1 
1) 
1 
‘ 
i) 
' 
1 
1 
bs 
1 
! 
' 
\ 
i} 
I 
' 
I 
1 
| 
i 
; large stones, 
1 
i 
1 
1 
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Paths and trails 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


slope, 


Treble: i 
193------------------- iSevere: 
| slope. 
1 
! 
! 
1194: | 
Treble part---------j;Severe: 
i slope. 
t 
1 
Ulricher; i 
195 ------- ---------- = ‘Moderate: 
i Slope. 
i 
196--------------=---- iSevere: 
! Slope. 
19 [enna enn n enn ---- =~ | Severe: 
{ slope. 
t 
a 
| 
Vassar: 
19§8------------------- iSevere; 
| Slope, 
’ 
199----------+-------- i Severe: 
{ slope. 
1200: ! 
Vassar part--------- {Severe: 
| slope. 
i 
I 
Rock outcrop part. | 
' 
1 
1201; | 
Vassar part--------- iSevere: 
| slope. 
t 
Moscow partew------ --|Severe: 
| Slope 
! 
| 
1202: \ 
Vassar parte------ o-- | Severe 
t Slope, 
1 
i 
MOSCOW parteenw--n- -|Severes 
| Slope. 
' 
t 
Worley: 
203------------------- {Severe: 
+ Slope, 
' 
| 
204-------- meee nen--~- | Severe: 
, 
i 
1 
I 


wetness. 


This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


Camp areas 


peres slowly. 


percs slowly, 


Picnic areas 


Slope. 


slope. 


Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


1 
t 

i) 

' 

i) 

i 

' 

r) 

1 

t 

1 

i 

' 

J 

I 

' 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

H 
iSevere: 
{ Slope. 
{ 
| 
' 
t 
i 
| 
1 
t 
' 
I 
1 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness, 


the composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=--Continued 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe; 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
uD 


slope, 


Severe; 

slope, 

peres slowly, 
wetness. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Paths and trails 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


! 

i 

H 

1 

H 

1 

1 

H 

! 

' 

J 

’ 

| 

i 

' 

1 

i 

! 

1 

t 

H 

i 

' 

, 

i 

{ 

I 

! 

| 
Severe; 
i slope. 
} 

| 
{Severe; 
| slope, 
if 
i) 
' 
t 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
t 
‘ 
i 
1 
! 
i 
1 
| 
| 
\ 
1 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
! 
' 
. 
7 
t 
i 
iy 
’ 
t 
1 
' 
1 
\ 
J 
1 
' 
t 
’ 
rf 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


See map unit description for 
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KOOTENAI COUNTY AREA, IDAHO 


or-- 

nge- 
land 
wild- 
life 


i Ra 
;Wetland, 
wild- | 
life | 
“Ty 
! 
1 
' 
I 
poor } 
i 
{ 
poor |} 
{ 
' 
ery i 
poor } 
v 
1 


as hadlta 
ood- 
land 


oventla 
a 


Open- 
land 


Absence of an entry indicates the soil 
areas 


Conif-{ShrubsijWetland{Shallow 


1 
' 
‘ 
= 
i 
l 
i 
' 
t 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
i} 
' 
! 
1 
l 
t 
1 
' 
1 
' 
! 
' 
i 
‘ 
1 
1 
' 


plants | water 


i 
H 
1 
I 
1 
' 
1 
! 
1 
1 
4 
' 
1 
' 
i) 
1 
l 
' 
i) 
‘ 
i 
' 
i) 
‘ 
i 
' 
1 


elements 
T 
’ 


r 
t 


abita 
ul} 
t 
i 
1 
| erous} 
legumes;plantsitrees ;plantsi 


= 
if 
wood 


Potential for 
ceous} 


TWwild 
Grasses} herba-jHard- 


and 


Poor 
Fair 


1 

iGrain 
i and 
iseed 
crops 
Poor 
Fair 
Poor 


104---------- 


was not rated] 


Map symbol 


{See text for definitions of “good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 
Soil name and 


102---------0--05- 
105--------~--~---- 


Avonville: 
103, 
Blinn: 


Fair 
Poor 


! 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
] 
' 
a 
1 
i) 
a 
' 
' 
‘ 


See footnote at end of table. 


Chatcolet part--jFair 


Divers part----- 
Brickel part---- 


Brickel part--.-- 
Thatuna part---- 


(06s2snc6S-222-5-5 
110-oen-sonsees~a5 
Lgeeto-ecsee2sesh 
11 3--+------------ 
ee ee ee 


Bonner: 
107, 
Brickel: 
1409: 
Cald: 
V4: 
Chatcolet: 
1414 
Cougarbay 
Divers: 
1416: 
Divers: 
Dorp: 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS-~-Continued 


ore-- 


a 


tat elements 


for ha 


Potentia 


iGrasses|herba-|Hard- 


iGrain 
and 


1 
1 
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land 
wild- 


' 1 
\ 
1 

wild- | 
| 
t 
1 
1 
1 
R 
1 
1 
1 
I 
' 
1 
\ 
' 
' 
t 
t 
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‘ 
ie 
t 
it 
t 
i 
, 
a 
' 
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! 
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i) 
\ 
H 
' 
' 
1 
+ 
‘ 
' 
J 
4 
H 
1 
t 
' 
H 
' 
{ 
' 
1 
\ 
t 
t 
J 
t 
t 
\ 
i 
1 
i 
i 
' 
rT 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 


life 


life 


$< ye 


fe) 
r 
3 


wate 
area 


t 


1Conif-| Shrubs} Wetland}Shallow 


t , , 
wood erous} 
plants} 


ceous} 


and 
1erops jlegumes 


seed 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


life 


lants|trees 


F 


1 

' 

| 
-|Fair 

1 


Garrison: 
119 enn n ween nen ne= 


Poor 
P 


P 
P 


Poor 


poor 
poor 


Kootenai part---/|Poor 


i 
q 
l 
1 
1 
I 
t 
i 
1 
( 
1 
4 
' 
1 


132---------- 


Rathdrum part---| Fair 
Lacy part-------|Poor 


Bonner part---~-} Poor 


Huckleberry part 
Ardenvoir part-- 
Kootenai parte-- 
Kruse part------ 
Ulricher part--- 


Ardenvoir part-- 


y¥: 


126, 127, 128----- 
135: 


120 0--- 208 --- wane 
1424: 

1425 

4129 

1130: 

131, 

Vy3u; 

1 


Huckleberry: 

Kootenai: 

Kruse; 
133----~---------- 

Kruse: 

Lac 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


3s habitat for-- 


Potential a 


tat elements 


a 


or 


Potentia 


iGrasses{herba-}Hard- 


—————$——s>t 
i 


ange- 

land 
wild- 

life 


1 
iy 
wild- | 
life 
east fore ee 


i 
;Wetland| 


ood~ 
land 


water 
areas 


{plants 
1 
1 


erous} 
lantsi 


i) 
1 
{ 
' 
1 


! 
ceous| wood 
lantsitrees 


1 
if 


and 
{legumes} 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Rock outcrop 


Lacy 
1135 
part, 
1136: 


poor 
poor 


i 

Hy 
Bobbitt part----{Poor 

, 

i) 

’ 

i) 

! 

t 

i 

| 
Bobbitt parte---jVery 

| 

' 

! 


Lacy part-~-----/Very 
Latahco parte---|Fair 


Lacy part------=|Poor 
139---------------!Fair 


140---------------! Fair 


138--------------- 
Latahco: 


1437: 
Larkin: 
Vit: 


Thatuna part----|Good 


Lenz: 


poor 


‘ 
i) 
i 
‘ 
1 
' 
‘ 
i 
' 
1 
' 
1 


Lenz part-------/Very 
Lenz part-------jVery 
(Very stony 


142--------------- | Poor 
(Loam) 


143------+-------- 1) Poor 


1y44; 


poor 


‘ 
J 
' 
t 
' 
1 
: 
? 


loam) 


1145 


poor 
poor 


Spokane parte---jVery 


Lenz part-------jVery 


poor 


Ardenvoir part--!Very 


MeCrosket part--|Poor 
1 
t 
t 
i) 


McCrosket;: 
1446: 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


Potential for habitat elements 


al as ha a ore- 


en 


“a ee 


wild- 


water 


{plants 


Conif-{|Shrubs {Wetland} Shallow 


erous} 


wood 
trees 


ceous | 
lants| 


{Grasses {| herba-|Hard- 
and 


| 


{legumes 


and 


\Grain ia 


{seed 
1crops 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


nts} 
t 
I 
H 
iG 
{ 
I 
1G 
1 
' 
1G 
i 
; 
G 


ee 


W147 


Good 
Good 


t 
[pla 
i) 
' 
} 
7 
i 
\ 
i 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
al 1 
, 
' 
' 
H 
! 
H 
1 
t 
i 
‘ 
! 
H 
1 
' 
1 
’ 
' 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
4 
i} 
| 
i} 
i 
I 
' 
t 
: 
1 
1 
1 
\ 
1 
' 
t 
‘ 
# 


Very 
poor 

Very 
poor 


poor 
poor 
poor 


Ardenvoir parte-|Very 


MeCrosket part--|Very 
MceCrosket parte-|Very 


Tekoa part------ 


1448: 
McGuire 


Poor 
Poor 


poor 


! 
I 
t 
' 
1 
\ 
1 
4 
i 
' 
1 
1 
t 
t 
‘ 
{ 
{ 
' 
‘ 
n 
1 
' 
i 
| 
t 
t 
i 
4 
i} 
! 
i 
‘ 
' 
' 
1 


Marble part-----/| Poor 
MeGuire part----{Poor 
Marble part-~----/| Poor 


Chatcolet part-- 


Mokins part----- 


McGuire part---- 
15 leceweennwe-n---} Fair 


152------~-~------} Poor 
19 3-- nnn nnn nnn ene Very 


1449: 
1150: 
Mokins: 

1454 


Moscow: 


155 aeewenn none n eee 


Narcisse; 
15 6---222--------- 


Porrett: 
197 +-------------- 


! 
1 
' 
1 
’ 
1 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
1 
| 
i) 
' 
i) 
1 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
t 
' 
i 
t 
t 
1 
i} 
| 


Potlatch: 


15 Bann eweeennn-~n~ | Poor 
15 Qaeen----------- | Poor 


Pywell: 


Ramsdell: 


| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


—"~"~" Potential for nabitat elements. 
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18 1 --------------- 
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1485: 
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Taney: 


186---------------/Fair 
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187 ----------+----)} Fair 


188 ----2nnenn en ee 


Tekoa: 
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189-~-------------| Fair 


Treble; 


19322-acscoet eet 
Vigu; 


Treble part----- 


Ulricher: 


197--+----~---------{Poor 


195--------~------ 
196--------------- 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.=-WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS~-Continued 
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See map unit description for the 


1This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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Percentage passing 
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See map unit description for the 


\This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Absence of an entry 


Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
] 


TABLE 16.-~PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 
Entries under "Wind erodibility group" apply only to the surface layer. 


indicates that data were not available or were not estimated 


profile. 
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See map unit description for the 


IThis map unit {4s made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit, 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


{Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern. The definition of "Flooding" and "Water table" 
in the Glossary explains terms as "rare," "brief," and "perched." The symbol > means greater than] 


car otal TT Flooding High water table 1 Bedrock ro 
Soil name and {Hydro-| T 1 T T a" {Potential 
Map symbol | logic! Frequency i Duration |Months | Depth | Kind {Months | Depth {| Hard- | frost 
nee {group | i { i Ios es t {ness {action _ 
| l i at 
| it 4 ! | | 
Avonville: \ { | | | t ! ! | { 
102, 103, 104----{ B {None-------- I --- | --- 1 26.0 {| === tow-- { >60 | --- |Moderate. 
{ | { { I | I | } | 
Blinn: | | i | t H i | | I 
105, 106--------- 1 B | None--------} oon | -<- 1 >6.0 | --- } --- 1 20-40 |Rippable!Moderate, 
| { | | i I | ! ! { 
Bonner: t | | | ! { I i ! \ 
107, 108--------- | B {None-------- | --- | e+ 126.0 [  --- fooo- t 260 {[ =.= iModerate. 
| ! | | i H i i i I 
Brickel: ! i ' | : ' ! ! | { 
1409: | ! | | ! | | ! { ' 
Brickel part---{ C |None-------- ! --- | +-- 1>6.0 $) --- | --- | 20-40 {Rippable!Moderate. 
i i ! 1 | ' ' H ! I 
Cald: | H | | I | ' | | i 
1 edsae asco ee eos b€ {Common------ {Brief----- {Feb-Apr!3.0-5.0/ApparentiNov-Jun}| >60 {| --- High. 
{ | | ! | ' ' t H i 
Vqat: | f ! { | | ' ' i | 
Cald part~--~-~-~- fo {Commoneen-=-| Brief----~- {(Feb-Apr/3.0-5.0iApparentiNoveJun{ >60 |} --- High. 
| I ' | | I { | I | 
Thatuna part---| 9 [NON@--enennn | --- | --- 13.0-4,0}Perched |Feb-Apr} >60 {| --- {High. 
I | | i I ! | | { ! 
Chatcolet: | t | | | | | | I I 
112, 113--------- { 8B (NOn@e------- ! o-- | en 1 26.0 { === | o-e- { 260 | wee \High,. 
{ | | H ! ' \ i t H 
W444: { | | ! | ! | 1 ' ' 
Chatcolet part-; 8B iNone-------- } tated | s-- 126.0 | --- [ose 1 260 [ --- (High. 
| | ! | ! | | ! i 1 
Rubson part----{ B tNone-------- | --- foee- 1 ?6.0 [ == } --- t 260 { --- tHigh. 
{ ! | { ! ! t ! { { 
Cougarbay: { { ! i | | \ | ! { 
115 2nnenn--- eee { C/D \Common------{Very long |Feb-May! 0O-1.5/Apparent|Feb-Jun} >60 {| --- ‘Moderate, 
{ ! ! ! t | | | { 
Divers: ' H ' i { I | | t I 
116: H H I { t ! { | { | 
Divers part----! B {None---n---- | --- [ --- 136.0 | --- | --- } 240 {RippableiLow. 
| t ' { t t { I | 
Brickel part---{ C |\None-------- i --- --- >6.0 --- | --- | 20-40 | Rippable:Moderate, 
| | i { ' | | H ! | 
Dorb: i ! | { t | | | { | 
117 -------------- i B |None-------- | --- | ane 1>6.0 | --- } --- 1 20-40 {iHard |Maderate. 
I I | | I H t \ \ ! 
Garrison: I | | I ! ' ' ! 1 | 
119, 120--------- 1 B jNone---~---- | --- to- 196.0 }  --- | --- } 260 twee tModerate, 
| ' I | ! | | t H ! 
Huckleberry: ! ! | i \ I i { { | 
122, 123--------- ! 8B {\None~-<------ | --- to --- 1>6.0 | --- fee | 20-40 |Rippable|High. 
! I | ! i | { | ! 
1124; ! ! I i { ' { ! I | 
Huckleberry { ! { H i | ! { H | 
part---------- | 8B | Nonew-------} --- { --- {[>6.0 [ --- | --- { 20-40 |Rippable| High. 
I | { I t { \ I { | 
Ardenvoir part-i 8B tNone-------- i --- [ --- 196.0 [  --- {ooo | 40-60 !Rippable| Moderate, 
I { t ' I { i I { \ 
1125; ! | I I H | ' | ' I 
Huckleberry { H ! | i | | i H \ 
part---------- | B  |Nonew------- I Jess J --- | 96.0 | --- | --- | 20-40 |Rippable|High. 
I H I | { | ! | { | 
| None--------] --- }oae- 1396.0 [| =e 1 --- | 40-60 | 
I i ! i ! ! ' 


Ardenvoir part-| 8 Rippable| Moderate. 
| ! 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


Flooding High water table Bedrock T 
Soil name and |Hydro-| T ay i i T 1 {Potential 
map symbol cheat Frequency !} Duration |Months } Depth {| Kind {Months {| Depth | Hard- } frost 
group | H { | es 1 ! ness | action 
1 y FE a te Ta 
| } | ' ' ' ! | ! 
1148: t { ! | | H \ \ 
MeCrosket part-| B |\None-~------- H --- tet + >6.0 ! --- { --- 1 40-60 ([Rippable!Moderate. 
| ! H ' H H { { { 
Tekoa part----~ oe pene woecee-- | --- { --- 1>6.0 [  --- { --- { 20-40 Pieboabie Mesenate: 
| ! i I { I | | 
McGuire: | { | | | { } | \ 
1149: | i I | | ' | \ ! H 
McGuire part---| A |None---~---- | --- } --- 126.0  t --- | --- f 960 | === |Moderate. 
i { | | H ' ! 1 i H 
Marble part----! A |None-~+--- --| ++ | --- {>6.0 | --- | e-- 1! >60 | --- tLow. 
| | } | I { I I } I 
1150; I | t | H | | | I ' 
McGuire part---1 A |\None-~------ H --- Lome 1 >6.0 | --- a $ 960 | ane Moderate. 
| | | i | ! { { H ! 
Marble part----| A {None--~----- { --- 1 --- { >6.0 | --- | --- [ >60 [| w+ |Low 
{ ‘ I | | | { ! \ ! 
Mokins: | | i t | | | ! | | 
151, 152, 153----| C {None-------- | --- [o--- {1.0-2.5|Perched |Dec-Apr| >60 | --- \Moderate, 
| ! | ' | | | | ! ' 
1159; ! I | I I | { | I ' 
Mokins part----{ C | None-------- { --- | --- 11.0-2.5}Perched {Dec-Apr| >60 {| -«=- |{Moderate. 
| | i I { | | \ | | 
Chateolet parte! 3B [NON@-aenaene { --- | --- 1>6.0 | wm- {ses 1 960 | === {High. 
| ! t { | \ | | I | 
Moscow ! t ! | ! | { i | t 
16 5onwncaesenseas ‘ B }None-------+- { --- { aoe 1 >6.0 o<- { 2e- | 20-40 | Rippable! Moderate. 
| I { t ! I I | | 
Narcisse i t | I i ! I I | | 
156 ---2--+---- 22 ! 2B {Frequent--~--| Brief----- |Nov-Mayi3.0-5.0/Apparenti;Nov-May! >60 | «-- (Moderate. 
\ ' | H H | 
Porrett i I ! { ! | { | | \ 
157 -----2-------- 1 cC/D {Frequent----! Brief----- {Feb-Apri 0-1.0!ApparenttApr-Jun| >60 | --- \High, 
{ ! ! i | | t ! | I 
Potlatch: | | I ! | ' ' | | 
158 ----4--------- | D  {Frequent----iVery long |Feb-May!1.5-3.5!Apparent|Feb-Julj >60 | --- iHigh. 
! | | | ‘ | i ' \ | 
Pywell ! { t ' ! I ' | ! | 
15 Jane wanennnnane { oD {Frequent-=---|Very long |Dec-Jun{0.0-2.0jApparentiJan-Dec{ >60 | n= High 
i { | H ! I { | | | 
Ramsdell { | I | { | \ { | 
lh0kceeeenoeee cas {oc {Frequent----|Brief to |Feb-Apr|1.0-2.0lApparentiFeb-May{| >60 | --- {High, 
I } { long. I ! | | | I { 
{ | ! I I H | | | 
Rathdrum ' | : { ! H | | ' 
16 1-------------- t 8B | None-------- { --- [ --- } 26.0 [  -e- | --- 1 >60 [ == tHigh. 
| | ! | | | i | | | 
1162: ' H ' I { | ! | ! | 
Rathdrum part--! B |None-------- H --- | --- 1 >6.0 [ --- { --- 1 260 } se- {High. 
H { { ' H { { { I | 
Bonner part-~--} 8B | None---~---= i --- | --- $>6.0 $ --- | --- { >60 | --= |Moderate 
! ! t | | 1 i | | | 
Rubson: | | I | | i t | | | 
Vy64: ! ! } ' ' ; ' 1 \ 1 
Rubson part----] 8B |None-------= i --~ } --- $>6.0 {[ o-- | wee { >60 | o== \High. 
{ ! H t | | : ! | | 
Moking part----;} C¢ \None-~------ | --- [o--- 11,0-2,5}Perched |Dec-Apr{ >60 {| <--= {Moderate. 
' | i | t | t ! | | 
Santa: ' | | ' t Hy H i ! \ 
165, 166, 167----'| C |None~------- i --- 1 --- 11.5-3.0!) Perched iFeb-Apri 260 | === eee 
| I { t H H I ! ! 
Santa Variant I t H H t i I | | | 
168-------------- a |Nonew-=—------< i --- | --- 11.5-2.51Perched |Feb-Apr| 20-40 |Hard tHigh. 
| | i | \ t | \ | { 
Schumacher { i ! ! H ‘ t t t { 
169, 170--~------+ { 8B |None~------- | --- --- >6.0 i --- --- ! 40-60 IR ppable|Moderate 
! { { I H i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES=-Continued 


ro Sica Patt 3 we os, | T_T Flooding 7 pat High water ta able” “T____ Bedrock 
Soil name and {Hydro-} T T ALOT E, £ Oe ees 1 ™| Potential 
map symbol } logic! Frequency ; Duration |Months | Depth | Kind 'Months | Depth | Hard- } frost 
Ra lgroup | LSE Pam ae ee eae i oe eee i___ness ; action _ 
zs Fas T ie FE t TF th I TT 
H I 1 | I | { | 
Vassar: I | | i i i! | I 1 | 
1201: ! i ! | ! | H | H 
Vassar part----| 8B tNone~-----~- ! --- doses 1 >6.0 {| --- I --- i 240 {Rippable|Moderate. 
| | | ! ' | ! | i H 
Moscow part----} B |None-------~ 1 --- | --- {>6.0 [ === } --- ! 20-40 |Rippable!Moderate. 
| ' H ' t | ! ! \ ! 
1202: \ \ 1 } ' | I | i \ 
Vassar parte---| 8B | None@w------=} --- | en- 1>6.0 | -+<- | -<- + >4O0 {Rippable| Moderate, 
i | I \ i i i } ! i 
Moscow part----{ 8B |None--------| --- [<2 1>6,0 ] === ) --- | 20-40 {|Rippable| Moderate. 
I | | I { ! i i | 
Worley: | I t | I | | | | | 
203----------+--- bc |NON@aana---= \ --- — 11.5=2.0;Perched |Feb-Apr| >60 | --- tHigh, 
| H | { ! I | | | ! 
20 eteomee wee toc | None-------- } --- — {0,5=1.5:1Perched {|Feb=-Apr} >60 | -=- tHigh. 
| l | I { ! I 
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IThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 18.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


en nn pn nr rt re sn nin no rn nn ne orn no nn nn en rn nn ne 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Xerochrepts 

Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Andic Xerumbrepts 

Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Xerochrepts 

Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 

Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Andic Xerochrepts 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed Typic Cryoborolls 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Cumulic Ultic Haploxerolls 

Fine-silty, mixed Andeptic Cryohoralfs 

Clayey over sandy or sandy-skeletal, montmorillonitic, frigid Fluvaquentic Haplaquolls 
Medial-skeletal Andic Cryochrepts 


Ardenvoifaqse~cecessusesse 
Avonville----~+ 2 
Blinn---- = 


Dorb---+--- oo wore Medial-skeletal Typic Cryandepts 

Garrisone---<- -- Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Haploxerolls 

Huckleberr y--- - Medial over loamy-skeletal, mixed Entic Cryandepts 

Kootenai ewaqnnesesnee Coarse~loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Xerochrepts 


Fine-loamy, mixed, frigid Ultic Haploxeralfs 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Lithic Ultic Argixerolls 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 
Fine-silty, mixed, frigid Argiaquic Xeric Argialbolls 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Mixed, mesic Alfic Xeropsamments 

Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Haploxerolls 


McCrosketeqw---- 


Be rn ne nn nn cn ne ne ne So ne on no ne ne rn nn nn ne no nn on nn ee ne oe nn ne oo nn en nn nn nn ne Ho ne 2 nn 2 oe 2 oe =e eqn ee + 


McGuire--<----- Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typie Xerochrepts 
Mokins----~--+-----~+------ Fine, montmorillonitic Andeptic Cryoboralfs 
MOSCOW--+----------2-- eee Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Andic Xerochrepts 
Narcisse Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Cumulic Haploxerolls 
Porrett------- Fine-silty, mixed, frigid Andaqueptic Ochraqualfs 
Potlatche------- eoreconrn-- Fine, montmorillonitic frigid Mollic Albaqualfs 
Pywel]--~------- wecree -: Euie Typic Borosaprists 

Ramsdelle------- were Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, frigid Typic Haplaquepts 
Rathdrume«------------ Ashy, frigid Typic Vitrandepts 

Rubson--------- Coarse-silty, mixed, frigid Typic Xerochrepts 
Santaw------- waren ee- Coarse-silty, mixed, frigid Fragic Haploxeralfs 
Santa Variant Coarse-silty, mixed, frigid Fragic Haploxeralfs 
Schumacher-- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 
Seeloverse-ee- Fine-silty, mixed Typic Cryaquolls 
Selle--------------------- Sandy, mixed, frigid Dystric Xerochrepts 
Setters------------------- Fine, montmorillonitic, frigid Ultic Palexerolls 
Skalan-------------------- Loamy~skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Haploxeralfs 
Southwiek-----~----------- Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Argiaquic Xeric Argialbolls 
Spokane----~---~----~------- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Ultic Haploxerolls 
Taney-~--~~---------------- Fine-silty, mixed Boralfic Argixerolls 
Tekoa---~~-------~--------- Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Argixerolls 
Thatuna-----------~-------- Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Xeric Argialbolls 
Treble------ weeencen--ee--| Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Dystric Xerochrepts 
Ulricher---------- wo-wee--| Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Dystric Xerochrepts 
Vassar---+-------+--------- | Medial over loamy, mixed Entic Cryandepts Andic Cryochrepts 
Wor ley-------------------- | Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Mollic Palexeralfs 
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MAP UNITS 


UNDULATING TO STEEP, DEEP AND VERY DEEP, WELL DRAINED AND MODER.- 
ATELY WELL DRAINED SOILS ON LOESS COVERED HILLS 


(asl Larkin-Southwick: Undulating to hilly, very deep, well drained and moderately well 

drained soils that formed in deep loess and some volcanic ash 

ak) Taney: Undulating to hilly, very deep, moderately well drained soils that formed in 
deep loess and some volcanic ash 


re] Santa: Undulating to steep, deep, moderately well drained soils that formed in deep 
loess and some volcanic ash 


NEARLY LEVEL TO MODERATELY STEEP, VERY DEEP, WELL DRAINED AND 
SOMEWHAT EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SOILS ON OUTWASH PLAINS, TERRACES, 
AND TERRACE SLOPES 


[4 | Avonville-Garrison-McGuire: Nearly level to undulating, well drained and somewhat 
pr pesrhte drained soils that formed in glacial outwash under a loess and volcanic 
ash mantle 


| Kootenai-Bonner: Nearly level to moderately steep, well drained soils that formed in 
glacial outwash mantied with loess and volcanic ash mantle 


SLOPING TO VERY STEEP, SHALLOW AND MODERATELY DEEP, WELL DRAINED 
SOILS ON BASALT TERRACE ESCARPMENTS AND IN CANYONS 


[6 | Blinn-Lacy-Bobbitt: Sloping to very steep soils that formed in loess and volcanic ash 
over basalt 


SLOPING TO VERY STEEP, MODERATELY DEEP TO VERY DEEP, WELL DRAINED 
SOILS ON MOUNTAINS AND MOUNTAIN FOOT SLOPES 


es ae | Huckleberry-McCrosket-Ardenvoir: Sloping to very steep, moderately deep to deep 
soils that formed in volcanic ash and loess over metasedimentary rock 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


| 
116°30' 


COUNTY 


Vassar: er eee ny OAR Vee Le nN EERO ee to very steep, deep soils that formed in volcanic ash and loess over 
a a eee eee weathered granitic rock 


Lenz-Schumacher-Skalan: Sloping to very steep, moderately deep and deep 
that formed in loess and some volcanic ash over gneiss and chit 


, deep and very deep soils that formed in 


Kruse-Ulricher: Leo aici utemunes to very a f 
with loess and volcanic ash 


Leo aici utemunes gneiss and schist eed 


Divers-Brickel: atrial weathered om metsndentry an rani rock mated wih mae very steep, moderately deep and deep soils that formed in 
material weathered from metasedimentary and granitic rock mantled with mixed 


loess and atrial weathered om metsndentry an rani rock mated wih mae ash 


LEVEL AND NEARLY LEVEL, VERY DEEP, VERY POORLY DRAINED TO SOMEWHAT 
POORLY DRAINED SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS AND LOW STREAM TERRACES 


[12 | Pywell-Cald-Cougarbay: Level and nearly level, very poorly drained and somewhat 


poorly drained peat and stratified mineral soils that formed in alluvium and in organic 
materials 


Slickens- Xerofluvents: Slickens, and nearly level, poorly drained stratified soils that 
formed in alluvium 


UNDULATING TO STEEP, VERY DEEP, MODERATELY WELL DRAINED AND WELL 
DRAINED SOILS ON LAKE TERRACES 


Chatcolet-Mokins-Selle: Undulating to steep soils that formed in lacustrine sediment 
and volcanic ash 


Compiled 1979 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. _} 
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Original text from each individual map sheet read: 


The map was compiled on 1975 and 1976 U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Geological Survey, orthophotography 

by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service, and cooperating agencies. 5,000-foot grid ticks 
based on state coordinate system. Land division corners, 

if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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SOIL LEGEND 


NAME 


Aquic Xerofluvents, nearly level* 

Avonville gravelly coarse sandy loam, 0 to 20 percent slopes 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Avonville fine gravelly silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes 


Blinn stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 

Blinn stony loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes 
Bonner silt loam, O to 8 percent slopes 

Bonner gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Brickel-Rubble land association* 


Cald silt loam 

Cald-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Chatcolet cobbly loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 
Chatcolet cobbly loam, 25 to 65 percent slopes 
Chatcolet-Rubson silt loams, 5 to 20 percent slopes 
Cougarbay silt loam 


Divers-Brickel association, 45 to 75 percent slopes* 
Dorb silt loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 
Dystrochreptic Arents, 0 to 20 percent slopes* 


Garrison gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Garrison very stony silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 


Pits, gravel 


Huckleberry silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Huckleberry silt loam, 35 to 75 percent slopes 
Huckleberry-Ardenvoir association, 20 to 35 percent slopes* 
Huckleberry-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 60 percent siopes* 


Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Kootenai gravelly silt loam, 20 to 45 percent slopes 
Kootenai cobbly silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Kootenai-Bonner complex, 0 to 20 percent slopes 
Kootenai-Rathdrum association, 0 to 20 percent slopes* 
Kruse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

Kruse silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes 

Kruse silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Kruse-Ulricher association, 35 to 65 percent slopes* 


Lacy-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 35 percent slopes 
Lacy-Bobbitt association, 5 to 35 percent slopes* 
Lacy-Bobbitt association, 35 to 65 percent slopes* 
Larkin silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes 

Larkin silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

Larkin silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Latahco-Thatuna silt loams, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
Lenz loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 

Lenz very stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 

Lenz complex, 35 to 65 percent slopes 
Lenz-Spokane-Rock outcrop association, 30 to 55 percent slopes* 


McCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 20 to 35 percent slopes* 
McCrosket-Ardenvoir association, 35 to 65 percent slopes* 
McCrosket-Tekoa association, 35 to 65 percent slopes* 
McGuire-Marble association, 0 to 7 percent siopes* 
McGuire-Marble association, 20 to 45 percent slopes* 
Mokins silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes 

Mokins silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Mokins silt loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes 
Mokins-Chatcolet complex, 5 to 20 percent slopes 

Moscow loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 


SYMBOL NAME 


156 Narcisse silt loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


157 Porrett silt loam 
158 Potlatch silt loam 
159 Pywell muck 


160 Ramsdell silt loam 

161 Rathdrum silt loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 

162 Rathdrum-Bonner complex, 0 to 7 percent slopes 
163 Rock outcrop* 

164 Rubson-Mokins complex, 0 to 20 percent slopes 


165 Santa silt loam, 3 to 5 percent slopes 

166 Santa silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes 

167 Santa silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

168 Santa Variant silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes 

169 Schumacher silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

170 Schumacher silt loam, 7 to 20 percent slopes 

171 Schumacher-Skalan association, 20 to 35 percent slopes* 
172 Schumacher-Skalan association, 35 to 65 percent slopes* 
173 Seelovers-Potlatch complex 

174 Selle fine sandy loam, 0 to 7 percent slopes 

175 Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes 

176 Setters silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

177 Skalan gravelly loam, 5 to 25 percent slopes 

178 Skalan-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 30 percent slopes 
179 Slickens 

180 Southwick silt loam, 3 to 12 percent slopes 

181 Southwick silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 

182 Southwick silt loam, 3 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
183 Spokane loam, 5 to 30 percent slopes 

184 Spokane loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes 

185 Spokane-Moscow association, 35 to 65 percent slopes 


186 Taney silt loam, 3 to 7 percent slopes 

187 Taney silt loam, 7 to 25 percent slopes 

188 Taney silt loam, 3 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 

189 Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes 

190 Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

191 Tekoa gravelly silt loam, 35 to 65 percent slopes 

192 Tekoa extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 
193 Treble gravelly fine sandy loam, 20 to 55 percent slopes 
194 Trebleeroi association, 20 to 65 percent slopes* 


Uiricher loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes 
Ulricher loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Ulricher stony loam, 5 to 35 percent slopes 


Vassar silt loam, 5 to 30 percent slopes 

Vassar silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes 

Vassar-Rock outcrop complex, 20 to 55 percent slopes 
Vassar-Moscow association, 5 to 35 percent slopes 
Vassar-Moscow association, 35 to 65 percent slopes 


Worley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 
Worley silt loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


* Broadly defined units 
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CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 

National, state or province 

County or parish 

Minor civil division 

Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 

Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
IDAHO SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


PITS 
Gravel pit, Mine or quarry 
MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 


School é 
Indian 
Mound 
Indian mound (label) nN 


Tower 
Located object (label) ° 

GAS 
Tank (label) . 


Wells, oil or gas 6 8 


roti 


is i ' 
Davis Airstrip @ — 1 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


LIne 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Poor motor road 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
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